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HE Italian Government, having but a tiny sum to 

pay America on account of war debts, proposes to 

pay in the hope of favour to come. But, whatever 
M. Herriot’s personal views may be, he seems to stand 
no more chance of getting the French Chamber to 
agree to payment than Mr. Hoover stands of persuading 
Congress to accept postponement. France, it appears, 
will not pay, whatever Great Britain and Italy may 
do. Nor, if she will not pay America, is she likely to 
pay us next March; and we cannot even ask her to 


pay without saying, in so many words, that the 
whole Lausanne settlement goes by the board. For 
that settlement included the suspension of Inter- . 


Allied debt payments as well as the cancelling of German 
looks as if we alone, among 


reparations. So it 
paying this month ; 


America’s major debtors, will be 
and it seems certain that we shall have to pay out of 
our own pockets, without any contribution from our 
Jate Allies. This will not be a disaster provided, first, 
that we pay in gold, and secondly, that we make it 
quite plain to the Americans that they are to expect 
It is out of the question to 


nothing further from us. 
resume the attempt to collect reparations from Ger- 


many, and unless Germany pays we can expect no pay 
circumstances it is 


ment from France, and in these 
manifestly absurd to expect us to go on paying the 
Americans. Before June comes the United States 


Congress will have to choose between accommodation 
and defaults, 
a a: ae 

The governmental crisis in Germany has at last been 
settled by the appointment of General von Schleicher 
as Chancellor. He is, of course, a pis aller, and has no 
wholehearted body of support in the 
Parliament, though he is not so universally offensive 
as Herr von Papen. The Social Democrats and the 
Communists are uncompromisingly hostile, but the 
Nazis, it now seems probable, will leave him alone for 
the moment, and thus allow an adjournment of the 


country or im 


Reichstag till January. In the interval the Cabinet 
may produce some sort of a programme ; but no one 
The 


supposes that this will have much importance. 
Socialist as 


new Chancellor is not so ferocious an ant! 
his predecessor, and it has been suggested that he might 
try to placate the Social Democrats. But even if he 
succeeded in that he would not succeed with either th 
Communists or the Nazis. Thus the omens poin 
another crisis and another general election in the spring 

which might remake, but would more likely further 


disintegrate, the Nazi movement, 


t Try 
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The debate on Manchuria in the League Assembly 
opened with a series of strong condemnations of Japan 
by the lesser Powers. But Sir John Simon on the 
second day introduced a different note. He practically 
constituted himself counsel for the defence, and Mr. 
Matsuoka’s comment on his speech was that: “~ Sir 
John has said in half an hour what I have been trying 
to say for two days.” That was not literally true, of 
course, for Mr. Matsuoka has not only tried to say, but 
has said very plainly, that Japan is not going to abandon 
her conquest of Manchuria. Sir John Simon put it 
more delicately. He harped on the * impartiality ” of 
the Lytton Report, emphasised the criticisms of China 
rather than the crimes of Japan, and concluded by 
arguing for conciliation on the part of the League. 
But this in all the circumstances quite obviously means 
playing the Japanese game. What has the League been 
doing, or what has it been supposed to be doing, for 
the past fifteen months, but conciliating ? And what 
effect has it had on the Japanese ? They have repudiated 
offers of mediation. They have claimed justification 
for their aggression. They have created—against the 
will of the people of Manchuria, as the Lytton Com- 
mission has found—their puppet State of Manchukuo. 
They have, in short, got what they want, and they 
dare the world to touch them. 

a % % 

The Japanese militarists are, of course, exploiting 
their advantage. Europe and America are preoccupied 
with their domestic troubles and feuds, and embarrassed 
by the war debts problem. They do not want a row 
in the Far East. But they cannot escape from the 
dilemma by shutting their eyes to it. We must either 
insist, without delay, that Japan shall right the wrong 
she has done, or we must face far greater mischief in 
the future. Sir John Simon sneers politely at nations 
“risks and 
responsibilities are small. But, morals apart, these 


which take a high moral tone because their 


nations are in fact taking the line of highest prudence 


in defending the sanctity of treaties and the spirit of 


the Covenant. The whole matter will now, in all 
probability, be referred to the ** Committee of Nineteen.” 
This means further delay, which seems to us unfortunate. 
Possibly the Nineteen, reinforced by the United States 
and Russia, will at long last find a solution. But if it 
is to be a genuine solution, it must be based on the 
Lytton Report—that is to say, it must put an end to 
Manchukuo and the Japanese occupation of China. 
If that is done, the legitimate interests of Japan and 
everyone else can be safeguarded in a reformed Man- 
churian regime. If it is not, the League is stamped as 
a sham, and we shall pay heavily for our hypocrisy and 
cowardice. 
* 

“ Useful progress’ was reported officially from 
Geneva on Tuesday evening. This was a diplomatic 
cuphemism, for there is no visible sign of a happy 


ending to the “ Five Power conversations” on the 
German equality question. These conversations in 


themselves are provoking a good deal of criticism 


among the delegates of the lesser Powers, who are 


left to kick their heels while the great ones argue in 
private. The proposals of Mr. Norman Davis, which 
are popularly known as the American plan, have 


deepened the depression. Their adoption would mean 
the adjournment of the Disarmament Conference for 
three years, and the appointment of a “ Permanent 
Commission ” to wrestle with the problems of equality 
and security. Meantime the Resolution on qualitative 
disarmament passed last July would be embodied. in 
a convention, and with that we should console ourselves 
till further notice. It would be a small consolation 
indeed; for the July Resolution falls miserably short 
of the world’s hopes. It does not look, however, as 
if the American plan will be accepted. The Germans, 
not unnaturally, are opposed to their elaim for equality 
being shelved for three years. Nor are the French 
enamoured of such a postponement of their own aspira- 
tions; they want something more than, and some- 
thing different from, the July Resolution. It is impera- 
tive that a bridge should be found to bring Germany 
back again. If it is not, the Disarmament Conference 
will peter out. 
* * * 

If an attempt is made to put us off with the July 
Resolution let us not be deluded into thinking that the 
disarmament achieved will amount to anything. Nota 
gun or tank or battleship will be destroyed as a result 
of that Resolution. Nor does the agreement not to 
build in the future mean anything real. The Times is 
deceived on the subject. In a leading article on Tuesday, 
December 6th, it said that it “was agreed by the 
Resolution that all heavy land artillery, in respect of 
amount and calibre, was to be limited.” But it did not 
add that it is only certain categories (unspecified) which 
are to be limited in number and certain categories 
(unspecified) to be limited in calibre, while coastal guns 
may have the calibre of the largest naval gun—which is 
16 inches. Then the Times said that “ the maximum 
unit tonnage of tanks was to be similarly limited.” 
But the French talk of a farcical limit of thirty-five tons 
for tanks, and Lord Haiisham and other British spokes- 
men have made it clear that they contemplate no 
limitation which will mean not building any tank now 
being built! ‘* All chemical and incendiary warfare ” 
to be abolished and “ air attack against the civilian 
population absolutely prohibited.” So the Times puts 
it. Nominally, ves; but what does this amount to, 
seeing that nothing is proposed for the prevention of 
the preparation of the means of air attack ? And the 
“ civilians ” not to be bombed do not include “ 
So let us not pretend the July Resolution 


outlying 
peoples.” 
means anything. 

* * * 

The British Government, in accordance with the 
established principles of economic imperialism, has 
promptly rallied to the support of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company in its dispute with the Government of 
Persia. In this case, indeed, the British Government 
is a directly interested party, as it holds a majority 
of the shares of the Anglo-Persian, though it takes 
no part in the management of the concern. The con- 
tention of the company, backed apparently by the 
British Government, is that the Persian Government 
has no right to cancel the concession originally granted 
to Mr. D’Arcy thirty years ago. On a strictly legalistic 
view this is probably correct; for it is clear that the 
concession contains no provision for cancellation. But, 
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in such a matter, how far does legalism carry us, and 
how far is it entitled to respect ? The system, embodied 
in the concession, of calculating the royalty to the 
Persian Government not on the quantity of oil produced 
nor on its price, but on the net profits of the company 
is obviously liable to abuse, and certain to lead to 
dispute. It has in fact resulted this year in a sensational 
fall in the sum payable. It is by no means surprising 
that a concession granted thirty years ago should 
fail to accord with present day ideas of equity, or 
that a nationalist should refuse to 
hold itself bound by the acts of a past regime. The 
Persian Government has declared its willingness to 
negotiate an amended concession; and both the 
Anglo-Persian and the British Government would be 
better occupied in responding to this invitation than 
in presenting notes based on a purely legalistic view of 
Persian obligations. 
* * % 


Government 


The London Passenger Transport Bill has been hustled 
along in the House of Commons this week. As 
introduced by Mr. Herbert Morrison in the last Parlia- 
ment, it was a promising measure, though there were 
critics on the Labour Left to whom its Socialism seemed 
of the pinchbeck kind. 
socialistic, and in its passage through the present House 
The Bill 


is emerging, however, in a form which may achieve 


Some of the Tories found it too 
they have done their best to desocialise it. 


its main purpose—the improvement of the London 
traffic services by unification and some extension of public 
But the control is remarkably light. A board 
of management, consisting of men expert in the business 


control. 


and including representatives of local authorities, will be 
appointed—not, as originally proposed, by the Minister 
of Transport, but by other persons appointed to appoint 
it. The board’s duty will be not only to run the services 
to the satisfaction of their users, but to make it pay 
5) per cent. to stockholders. That may prove a difficult 
task, unless fares are to be raised; and an amendment 
was moved, but dropped after discussion, to substitute 
3) or 4 per cent. So far as travelling facilities and fares 
are concerned, the public is to rely for the protection of 
its interests on the Railway Rates Tribunal. Taken all 
round, the, measure is a compromise typical of our age 
and our country. It is calculated to frighten the ghost 
of Herbert Spencer ; it will not captivate any Socialist. 
But we hope it will work. 
aK a * 

A memorandum issued this week by the Government 
shows that, in September of this year, 1,625,000 houses 
in Great Britain had already been decontrolled in 
respect of rents, as against 6,761,000 still under some 
form of control, and 2,315,000 new houses not subject 
to control at all. These figures apply, of course, only 
to houses of types originally within the scope of the 
Rent Restriction Acts. Even among the smallest types 
there are already 1,770,000 uncon- 
,733,000 under control. In other 
words, over a quarter of the tenants of the smallest 
houses lack the protection of the Rent Acts, and more 
than half the tenants in houses of all types originally 


of houses alone 


trolled dwellings to 


subject to control. In face of these facts, the protection 
of the Acts is now being further withdrawn, and the 


Government is bringing forward a new Housing Bill 


calculated to restrict still further the house-building 
activities of the The text of 
Bill is not known as we write, and it seems unlikely that 


local authorities. this 
the plan of transferring new housing work to the 
financial sphere of the Building Socicties has been 
completely accepted. But the the 


existing subsidies may be regarded as certain. So far 


withdrawal of 


the evidence docs not support the Government’s claim 
that the abolition of the subsidy will result in so cheap- 
ening building costs that we shall soon have plenty of 
10s. houses and see the slums swept away wholesale. 

* x * 

A bit of a song has been made about the forthcoming 
meeting between the Miners’ Federation and the Mining 
Association, as if the consent of the Association to meet 
the Federation could be regarded as a real step towards 


concord in the mining industry. In fact the mine- 
owners have agreed to meet the miners only on 


condition that “ wages and other conditions of labour ” 
shall be the 
other words, that no mention shall be made of the very 
matters which it is essential for the parties to settle 
Mean- 


while, the railway companies and the railway Unions 


excluded from scope of discussion —in 


if peace in the mining industry is to be secured. 


have been arguing out their case before the Railway 
Wages Board, and there have been further indications 
that, whatever a majority of the Board may recommend, 
the railway workers are in no mood to accept the large 
the Irish 
Free State, the question of railway wages has come to 


reductions that are being demanded. In 
a head already. The Irish Wages Board has recom- 
mended reductions, which the men have rejected, and 
a strike seems certain in default of Government action 
either to subsidise the railways or to maintain wage- 
rates. Government subsidy is, however, very difficult 
because the principal company operates in Ulster as 
well as in the Free State; and the De Valera Govern- 
ment has no mind to take the railways over if it can 
A Government Bill, of 


visions, is promised and eagerly awaited; but a strike 


help doing so. unknown pro- 


seems inevitable unless it is forthcoming at once and 
satisfactory enough to the railwaymen to persuade 
them to hold their If there is a the 


future of the De Valera Government, which depends 


hands. strike, 
on Labour for its majority, is highly uncertain, and 
another General Election may well be unavoidable. 

* %: %: 

* Inquiry ” in official language means two things. It 
may mean the sort of inquiry we now get on tariffs 
an inquiry which is the preliminary to speedy action. 
It may the which Ministers 
appoint when they wish to avoid action. We hope that 


mean sort of inquiry 


the Lord Chancellor has the first kind in mind when 
he agrees that there should be an inquiry into the 
question of imprisonment for debt. Of course, there 


are difficulties about protecting the creditor, and, of 
course, there are people who do not pay until they 
But Scotland this 
preposterous scandal, which many English people stiil 
Lord 
that 


are threatened. manages without 


imagine to have been killed by Charles Dickens. 
Snell had an overwhelming case when he urged 
we could find an alternative to a method which keeps 
people in gaol not because they 


thousands of are 


criminals, but because they are poor, 
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AVIATION FOR WORLD 
SERVICE 


T is unfortunate that the great and constructive 

project of a world aviation service should have 

been launched upon the world as a disarmament 
proposal. Incidentally, of course, it is that. Every 
project which might make some sense and unity out of 
the world is obstructed by national divisions and the 
existence of national armaments. Mr. Baldwin was 
perfectly right when he pointed out that civil aircraft 
are potential bombers, and that therefore we cannot 
hope to get rid of the menace from the air unless we 
devise a measure of international control of civil aviation. 
He was honest enough, too, to say, with the weight of 
his authority as a Member of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, that there is no effectual military defence 
against air attack. So much is really implied in the 
July resolutions of the Powers, which are apparently 
all the tired men at Geneva now hope to achieve from 
the Disarmament Conference. These resolutions call 
for the absolute prohibition of air attack upon civilians 
and also of air bombardment of all kinds provided that 
agreement can be reached about the control of civil 
aviation. We all know that without such control talk of 
prohibiting bombing of any kind is dishonest nonsense : 
the Royal Air Force, as our air experts put it, is the 
“ first line of defence” and “the arrow head of our 
attack.” And so every realist and every armament 
maker in each country knows. So the statesmen, being 
unable to agree to rid themselves of their individual 
weapons, appease their consciences by passing pious 
resolutions about prohibiting bombing, and mocking 
laughter echoes round the foreign offices of the world, 
and turns into something which is nearer to despair 
than laughter in humbler dwellings. 

For these reasons those who have worked out the 
detailed proposals for controtling civil aviation have 
done so first in order to prevent its abuse for military 
purposes. But they have also had in mind the exciting 
possibilities of rationalising and expanding civil air 
transport. The 
of the civil air services and the economic and technical 
absurdities of the present system of nationally sub- 


need for much closer co-ordination 


sidised air lines is brought out clearly and repeatedly in 
the reports of such various international bodies as the 
International Commission for Air Navigation, the Inter- 
national Air Traffic Association, and the International 
Technical Committee of Air Law Experts. Here is a 
quotation from the Report of the League’s Air Trans- 
which 1927, 


Brigadier-General Groves being the British member : 


port Co-operation Committee, sat in 


The Committee feels called upon at the outset of the present report 
to record its view that the present situation of civil aviation, despite 
the progress achieved, is not so satisfactory as this state of technical 
development should permit, and that it is only by means of 
increasingly close international co-operation that this situation 
can be improved. ... In view of the international nature of air 
transport and of the precarious results hitherto obtained, a definite 
programme of co-operation should be prepared, at any rate in the 
European area... . 


The sequel has been the working out, in great detail, 
of a scheme for the constitution and operation of a 
main network of permanent air routes. 


This conclusion, that civil air transport has not been 


thriving nearly as well as it should, is reinforeed again 
and again by reference to the documents before the 
Disarmament Conference. It is evident that the fetters 
of national sovereignty and the preoccupation of the 
Governments with military requirements have cramped 
the development of civil air transport and prevented 
its expansion on sound economic lines. All the great 
lines have to be subsidised, some to the extent of 
35 per cent., some to the extent of 90 per cent.; and 
that.means that they have to give satisfaction, first 
and foremost, not to the traveller but to the Govern- 
ments who pay the subsidies, and who have always in 
mind potential military advantages in time of war. 

The documents also show how enormously the air 
transport system could and should be extended. For 
instance, there is the report by Mr. Florman, of the Air 
Transport Co. of Stockholm, on what could be done by 
night flying and by much closer collaboration between 
the air companies and the postal services, in the way 
of a night mail service. He showed, with precise cal- 
culations, that we ought now to be able, within an 
area from London to Warsaw and Vienna, to post a 
letter one evening and have it delivered next morning 
at any other large centre. But he emphasised that this 
could only be done if the Air Companies ceased to act, 
as hitherto, “‘ more or less independently.” 

The fact is that the old national units are much too 
small for the economical working of a conveyance 
which can skip from London to the Cape in four days or 
so; and encircle the world in eight. If a British air 
liner were to stop, say, at Lyons to pick up passengers, 
it would get into trouble, presumably, with the French 
but that ought to 
be as simple as the stopping of the Glasgow express to 


for trespassing on their preserves ; 


pick up passengers at Crewe. 

There is another aspect of this matter which will 
appeal to anyone who is not prepared to accept a world 
of continual national friction, culminating sooner or 
later in war. To-day we have a new and dangerous 
source of imperialist rivalry wherever the Powers are 
staking out national air-routes. 
Foresight ought to make a study of this, with illus- 
trations from British policy in the Middle Kast, and with 
an eye on the future of the Arctic, say, and the north- 
west coast of Africa and south-west Spain, and the 


Some Professor of 


islands in mid-Pacifie. 
Here, then, is the general 
control. What plans have been made for the control ? 
First there is a memorandum prepared last year by 


“ase for international 


a non-party group in Paris, under the inspiration of 
M. Henri de Jouvenel, and written by M. Pierre Denis. 
It appeared on November 15th, 1931, in the review 
Politique, and reprinted 
17 rue Soufflot, Paris. It is of interest not only as a 


has been in Edition Spes, 
most lucid and cogent study, but also as the evident 
source of most of the ideas of the French plan for eivil 
internationalisation of civil 
bombing planes, a treaty of 
mutual assistance for the air, and a permanent League 
We are not concerned here with the immense 


aviation. It 
abolition of 


proposes 


aviation, 


air foree. 
implications of this last proposal, but with two very 
interesting draft conventions concerning civil aviation. 
One of these conventions provides for the creation of 
an international Air Union to which the Governments 
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are to delegate certain of their sovereign rights as to 
air navigation, police, security regulations, signalling, 
pilots’ certificates, and grant of concessions for public 
air transport. This Union is to be administered from 
Geneva and the Governments are to contribute pro- 
portionately to the costs of policing, subventions and 
research, and are to renounce all rights of requisition 
or mobilisation over the material or personnel of the 
proposed International Air Companies. 

The second draft convention provides for an Inter- 
national Air Transport Company or Companies, to 
operate the services for which the Air Union grants 
The States forming the Union may 
Various provisions are 


concessions. 
subscribe to its initial capital. 
indicated, only summarily, about administration, taxa- 
tion, aerodromes, the temporary operation of existing 
lines by the present companies, ete. And it is made 
plain that side by side with the great lines that cross 
frontiers, the U.A.I. would allow for the running of 
secondary air lines within the frontiers of a single 
State, such as France or Germany. 

Many of the principles of this plan are developed in 
the French Memorandum Conf. D. 36 and particularly 
in its sequel, 115, dated April 14th, 1932. It deals 
only with transport aviation, but recognises, of course, 
that there must also be regulation of the small civil 
aeroplanes which are not internationalised. Here, too, is 
a suggestion for the creation of an International Air 
Union, or Unions, with an Assembly and Council. 
Only the Union will be allowed to own transport air- 
craft heavier than a certain There will 
also be international operating companies, to which 
the ownership of the planes may be transferred. There 
are various provisions about the States’ contributions 


maximum. 


in money and material, about equitable division of 


for material, about the use of aerodromes 


(inadequately sketched), about League supervision, and 
about the operating companies. The opposition to actual 


orders 


ownership by an international authority would certainly 
be great. It is likely that the Germans will in any case 
continue to fight shy of anything like real international- 
isation, and they will unquestionably do so unless this 
is coupled with abolition or extremely drastic treatment 
of military aviation. But this much seems plain: 
there ought to be some far-reaching control of civil air 
transport, probably amounting to internationalisation ; 
there is already a very substantial, if not a completely 
adequate, basis for decision about such a control, and 
the case for control is economic as well as military. 

And the case is not only coldly technical. Anyone 
who has flown even for the short distance to Paris. 
out of the gloom of London on a day of low-lying fog, 
may get for a moment a glimpse of the truth—that here 
at last is the great instrument of unity for which man 
has been searching, and which, now he has found it, he 
In 
the brilliant sunlight above the clouds there is no dis- 
tinction between England and France or between land 
In the commonwealth o° the air the old 
no national labels will stick on 


regards mainly as a possible weapon of destruction. 


and sea. 


frontiers do not run; 
the clouds that float from over France to over Germany. 
And there ought surely to be no national labels on the 
acroplanes which can make every man either our 
neighbour ar our fellow-victim. 


SCULPTURE AND THE PUBLIC 


YNCULPTURE has become almost a popular art. Quite 

a number of people are interested in sculpture, and this 

is a new and curious phenomenon. All through the 
nineteenth century sculpture led a quiet and secluded life. 
the 
blushed to be thought Philistines were not ashamed to say 
that they knew little and cared less about sculpture. No 
one thought or talked about the sculptor. Only when some 
important person died and a memorial bust was needed for 
a library or town hall, or, on still rarer occasions, when it 
was felt that a monument in a city square could not decently 
be avoided—only then did some committee seck out the 
sculptor in his hidden recesses and, after much discussion 
and deliberation, come to terms with him. And the great 
hope of the committee and of all the subscribers was that 
the monument should be so entirely drab and inexpressive 


It was never “on town.” People who would have 


that when once put up no one would ever feel called on to 
look at it again. In this way the manes of the departed 
magnate were appeased, the demands of public spirit were 
met, and no one was seriously incommeoded in his daily life. 
By this ingenious arrangement the Englishman lived in 
happy unconsciousness of the art of sculpture. 

The first grave shock to this placid condition was given 
when Epstein carved a frieze of nude figures high up on 
some medical society’s buildings in the Strand. There was 
a violent outery at the nudity 
to morals. I suspect that had these figures been in the 
conventional, rubbed-out, style 
of the day no one would have craned their necks to spy out 
indecency. It was 
idiom, a kind of rude archaistic simplification and a new 
vigour of accent that really shocked people who could safely 
wander through the museums of Europe without its ever 


the frieze was an outrage 


Greco-Roman. traditional 


something unfamiliar in the plastic 


occurring to them that a great many sculptures represent 
the nude human form, so little were they able to fix their 
attention on sculpture at all. 
fact was that it was brought home to people for the first 
time that sculpture might mean something. That was 
indeed a shocking discovery. And Mr. Epstein has had 
the Machiavellian skill so to vary the dose in each of his 
the failed 


The really new and disturbing 


successive statues that average man has never 
to react violently. 
In France Bourdelle had accomplished a similar revolution 


He too had 


a convenient 


in the attitude of the public towards sculpture. 
found in a return to archaic forms 
dramatic expressionism. 


idiom for 
Mestrovie was a third example of 
but Bourdelle 


archaic forms with such extraordinary tact and intelligencs 


the same _ tendency ; whereas had used 
that the essential falsity and vulgarity of his appeal was 
the 


His unblushing senti 
mentality would have shocked even the average public if 


not easily discovered, Mestrovic lacked restraining 


influence of a scholarly tradition. 


it had not passed under the aegis of his archaic formula. 
This also had the advantage of lending itself to rich and 


attractive decorative effects. In England Erie Gill: has 
found the advantages of a similarly compounded style. » All 
these sculptors have discovered a method which is the 


reverse of coating a pill with sugar. It consists in giving 
to the sugary sentimentality of the idea a surface of respect- 
the 
aesthetic conscience and allows the spectator to « njoy what 
in another style he Finally, Carl 
Milles has astonished the world with the dazzling bravura 
More greatly 
scrupulous in his taste, he can carry through his magnificently 


able austerity. This inhibits the apprehensions of 


would carefully shun. 


of his stylistic mixtures. daring or less 


commonplace and obvious appr als to melodramatic senti- 
ment with a less rigid stylistic envelope. 

All these men have then succeeded in bringing sculpture 
into the life of the ordinary man by enshrining in highly 
which 


formulae ideas 


respected sculptural are at once 
striking and obvious, which make no serious demand on 
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the spectator’s imagination or his power of grasping the 
fundamental qualities of sculptural design. 

The stylistic qualities which play so prominent a part 
in the work of these sculptors were the outcome of the 
taste for early Greek and Romanesque carvings. Gradually, 
however, there grew up in the years before the war a new 
appreciation of other forms of early art, such as Aztec, 
Early Chinese, and finally Negro sculpture, and at the same 
time Picasso, largely under the influence of Negro examples, 
began to experiment with geometrical shapes. Thus the 
hope of creating a pure non-representational art—as it were, 
a visual music —offered tempting new vistas of experiment. 
The outburst of modern sculpture which has of recent years 
attracted so much public attention in England is te a great 
extent the result of these influences, taken up by men whose 
memories do not go back far enough for them to realise 
how long ago similar experiments in abstract form were 
made in Paris by Brancusi and Picasso, and who might be 
surprised to learn that some of their older contemporaries, 
such as Mr. Dobson, once worked on these lines and 
abandoned them long since in favour of a more naturalistic 
treatment. 

It is, of course, not in the least disparaging to these 
recent essays to point out that so far from being le dernier cri 
they are, in fact, somewhat belated survivals. The only 
question is, What do they make of the idiom which they have 
adopted ? Now, so far as I can judge, none of those who 
practise the more abstract style have succeeded in creating 
such definite, self-contained and consistent forms as Brancusi 
was producing before the war. The efforts to create an art 
of abstract form both in painting and sculpture was a 
praiseworthy one. The experiment had to be made if only 
because t’ie artist always feels the danger that is implicit 
in a representational art, the danger of accepting as signi- 
ficant what is merely accidental and contingent. But, on 
the whole, the experiment has been a failure. I doubt if 
Brancusi himself ever succeeded in creating a really expres- 
sive or moving system of sculptural relations, but one had 
to admit that his work showed a decided control of purely 
sculptural means to an intelligible end, and this is more 
than I have yet discovered in the recent essays in similar 
directions. 

But for the most part the younger sculptors lean rather 
upon various primitive styles, like Aztec, Negro and early 
Chinese. Indeed, early Chinese animal sculpture affords 
the clue to most of Mr. Skeaping’s work. Superficially, 
these might at times almost be mistaken for the originals. 
But to a closer regard they reveal an utterly different 
mental and emotional attitude, whereas the Chinese 
sculptor’s spirit was tensely concentrated on the plastic 
character of his subject and his style was the unconscious 
outcome of his feeling, Mr. Skeaping appears to have con- 
centrated on the stylistic quality which he so rightly 
admires. In a Chinese sculpture, beneath the massive and 
rounded simplicity of the surface, we feel the vital energy 
of the animal, the tension by which the forms are held 
together and cohere. In Mr. Skeaping’s work the massive- 
ness, the simplification appear to be the sole aim. The 
surface is inflated to ensure this end, rather than compressed 
to hold in the exuberance of the inner tension. 

And Mr. Skeaping’s work is in this respect typical of a 
group of young sculptors who, without being so deliberately 
Chinese, yet have picked up the notion that massive, clumsy, 
rounded shapes have some specific virtue. Thus we find 
whole series of nude women whose forms have been inflated 
to monstrous proportions. If they were not cut in the 
hardest of stones we should fear lest a prick in the blown-up 
skin would suddenly deflate them. I can see no valid objec- 
tion to any amount of distortion which is necessitated by 
an intelligible sculptural theme, but it is impossible to regard 
mere inflation as a recommendation in itself. Sometimes I 
can find some attempt at balance and harmony in the general 


idea of a pose. As a rule, however, it seems to have been 


chosen merely to create the utmost idea of massiveness. 
But never can one find a general idea carried unfailingly 
through into every minutest gradation of surface, which is, 
after all, the great achievement of seulpture—an achieve- 
ment frequently realised by such men as Maillel and 
Despiau. On the contrary, our younger sculptors seem to 
shun all expression of plastic sensibility, to grind or pelish 
down their surfaces to blank mechanical inexpressiveness. 
They suppress all articulations of the parts ; arms flow out 
of torsos as lava might flow into a mould, or rather as 
gutta-percha might be pulled before it hardened. They 
suppress all those accents of transition from one plane to 
another whereby the vital rhythm of the organism becomes 
evident. 

All this implies that in these works there is very little 
food for the contemplative reflection of the spectator. 
At the first glance he receives a shock, perhaps a pleasurable 
one, at discovering that the forms of .a very fat woman 
are contained in this stone boulder, but after this there is 
nothing left for him to discover; no new revelations of 
possible significant sequences open out for him, his eye 
slips idly over the bland, inexpressive surfaces, and he can 
do little but admire the veinings of the marble if the artist 
has been kind enough to afford this distraction. 

Some of the peculiarities of this style are the result, I 
believe, of a feeling that there is something specially noble 
in the cutting of stone, particularly if this is a very hard and 
intractable one. And here we get the ghost of an old and 
peculiarly irrelevant doctrine which has long haunted the 
studios—the notion that the craftsman is somehow a 
superior being to the artist, and that the artist is saved in 
proportion as he is more of a craftsman, in proportion as 
he relies more on the skill of his hands than on what Rossetti 
used to call “ fundamental brain-work.” 

In his gallery in St. James’s Place, Mr. Sidney Burney 
has been showing for some time examples of seulpture of 
many times and countries, and among them a number of 
the works of the younger sculptors, and it has been rather 
a shock to realise how little evidence their work shows of 
any apprehension of the essential qualities of sculpture. 
They seem incapable of planning those larger relations of 
planes which control the general design and achieve a 
stable equilibrium of plastic movements. Still less are they 
conscious of the need for a consistent and rhythmically 
expressive surface texture. 

No doubt the temptation is very strong to attract 
attention by appeals either to sentiment or to the stylistic 
snobbism of the day, but the real business of sculpture 
lies elsewhere. Rocer Fry. 


THE CASE FOR SCOTTISH 


HOME RULE 
{From A Scorrisn CORRESPONDENT. | 

ETTERS to the Times from the Duke of Montrose and 
others, and references to Scottish Home Rule in the 
debate on the Address have made Englishmen at last 
aware that there is a movement of nationalism in Scotland. 
English politicians have known of the matter somewhat 
longer. They were even vaguely contemplating, at the 
time when the Irish question was under serious consideration 
by Gladstone, the establishment of some form of national 
government for Scotland, but the suggestion shared the 
fate of the Irish question, and was not seriously revived 
even when the Irish Home Rule Bill was passed. Several 
Scottish Home Rule Bills, it is true, have been introduced 
into Parliament during this century, and have commanded a 
majority among Scottish members. But they have had short 
shrift outside ; and though two of the English parties new 
officially approve of the movement, neither of them when 
in power made the slightest attempt to intreduce appro- 
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priate measures. The movement, however, has lately been 
rendered more articulate by the coalescence of most of its 
principal supporters into two main bodies, the Scottish 
National Party and the Moderates. The former is resolved 
on separate parliamentary action after the style of the 
Irish Nationatsts, and includes all those who despair of 
extracting suitable measures from the apathy of the 
English parties. The latter, led by the Duke of Montrose, 
is stil intent on pursuing another method, and attracts 
principally those men of experience and position who 
regard the leaders and personnel of the National Party as 
too rash and irresponsible, but are themselves no_ less 
determined on the ultimate object. 

Both parties, but especially the National Party, cus- 
tomarily open their case by citing the historical grievance 
which lies in the way the Act of Union has been adminis- 
tered. To argue a historical grievance with an Englishman 
is certain, however, to make him believe that you are either 
disgruntled and perverse or merely frivolous. Here, then, 
it must suffice to say that no serious historian denies the 
existence of this grievance, by which both the Scottish 
courts and Scottish law in general have been deprived of 
the authority guaranteed to them at the Union. 

More concrete evidence of the necessity for reform is 
afforded by the effect which the Union has had upon the 
economic life and development of the country, especially 
in the last few years. It is easy for an Englishman to 
point to Scottish industrial development and attribute it 
to the connection with England, but Scotsmen rightly point 
out that the same development was taking place all over 
Europe at the same time, and that there is at least as good 
a ease for attributing much of English prosperity to the 
mechanical inventiveness and commercial acumen of 
Scotsmen. James Watt, Henry Bell, and the founder of 
the Bank of England, were all Scots. It is demonstrable 
also that, because the centre of political power attracts to 
itself other sources of power, the profits and control of 
Scottish industrial development have been drawn to London 
instead of contributing to the importance of Edinburgh. 
This has recently had even more unfortunate results. 
tetrenchment and reorganisation have often becn carried 
out by the English headquarters of an industry in such a 
way as to inflict disproportionate suffering on Scotland. 
In the reorganisation of shipbuilding, for instance, three 
large Scottish yards were closed down to one unimportant 
Knglish one. Rosyth, our main naval base during the 
whole of the war, was closed down, while the three English 
bases continue to benefit from the presence and work of 
the Fleet. Railway workshops since the amalgamation of 
Scottish lines with larger English ones have been removed 
from Seotland to England. All the Scottish works of the 
Calico Printers’ Association have been closed down. 
Instances could be further multiplied. 

In administration, too, the management of Scottish 
affairs from Whitehall has involved waste. Nationalist 
accusations on this subject are often biased and exaggerated, 
sometimes to the point of absurdity, as when Sir Alexander 
MacEwen (whose book, T'he Thistle and the Rose, is for the 
most part very fair in its statement of the Nationalist case) 
solemnly complains of “ roads widened and flattened to an 
extent which deprives them largely of their natural 
characteristics.” Nevertheless, it is difficult to justify such 
a fact, to give one instance only, as the possession by the 
Scottish Education Department of two staffs, one in Edin- 
burgh of ninety-six and one in London of sixty-eight. 
And in the matter of finance, though separate figures are 
not published after 1922, it does appear from reasonable 
calculations that Scotland contributes rather more than her 
share, in proportion to either population or taxable capacity, 
to the part of the revenue which is used for Imperial services 
and receives rather less than her share of moneys allotted 
by the central government for local expenditure. Although 
these disproportions are small relatively to the whole of the 





sums dealt with, in proportion to the population of Scotland 
the absolute figures are considerable. 

The subject of legislation for Scotland is one of some 
complexity, but here again the present practice is neither 
the most fair nor the most practical that could be devised. 
Scotland has a judicial and legal system different from 
England’s, both in principle and procedure, and the habit of 
tacking on to an English Bill a clause making it, with 
certain verbal alterations, applicable also to Scotland, 
creates innumerable anomalies and confusions. This habit 
also stifles the natural development of a body of law in 
which many English jurists have found points to envy. 

Now it may be said that almost any section of the com- 
munity could put forward as good a case against the whole, 
and many nationalists will admit that such grievances are 
no more than inevitably ensue from a partnership of two 
partners so unequal in size and strength. The point, how- 
ever, which, if true, makes the essential strength of the 
Scottish case is that the injured section in this instance is 
a nation, more united in sentiment and homogeneous in 
race than almost any other in Europe, capable and anxious 
to manage these affairs for itself, and to find through this 
autonomy the means of national self-expression and cultural 
development. This proposition is in some ways harder to 
establish than the proposition that a grievance exists, but 
there is a good deal of evidence in support of it. 

In the first place, since the national solidarity of sentiment 
will hardly be denied, we have to establish the reality of the 
desire for self-government. The existence of the two 
nationalist parties is something. Already they have been 
able to sway a considerable number of votes in parliamentary 
and local government clections, and to secure the approval 
of Scottish Home Rule by two of the three great parties in 
the State. Then there is the fact that every proposal of 
the sort has always commanded a majority of Scotland’s 
elected representatives, and the whole of the Scottish press 
has come out in favour of the present movement, including 
even so conservative an organ as the Scotsman and the 
Scottish edition of the Daily Express. But there are also 
two other movements which deserve mention here, less 
because of their direct connection with the movement than 
because they express its more constructive side. The first, 
for which the reader must be referred to numerous recent 
publications, is the beginnings of a Scottish literary re- 
naissance, represented by such figures as C. M. Grieve, Roy 
Campbell, Catherine Carswell, and many others. The second 
is the Scottish National Development Council, which, under 
the direction of Lord Elgin and Sir James Lithgow, is making 
extensive plans for the economic rehabilitation of Scotland, 
and has practically succeeded in establishing two new 
industries in the country. Among other proposals, this 
body proposes shortly to establish a centre to represent 
Scotland in London ; and the preparations for the establish- 
ment of Scotland House, or whatever it may eventually 
be called, are well advanced. 

Finally, what of the constitutional demands made by the 
two parties ? They do not differ in essentials. Both include 
complete legislative, administrative, and financial autonomy 
in all matters which concern Scotland alone. Reserved 
subjects would be dealt with by an Imperial Council or 
Parliament, which would require a new or amended con- 
stitution, and include Imperial defence, foreign policy, 
Dominion, Colonial and oversea affairs, and the royal 
succession, as well as customs and such other matters as 
may be agreed between the two governments. About a 
constitution for Scotland herself both parties are vague, 
probably wisely, as the matter would be one for a Royal 
Commission, and not for a party. 

The way in which the nationalist case is presented is not 
always attractive, but there is certainly a case to be argued, 
and the proposals made, of course with adjustments on 
both sides, might well bring as much benefit to England and 
Englishmen as to Scotland. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


LISTENED with great interest to the speeches of Lord 
| Snowden and Sir Herbert Samuel at the hunch given in 
honour of the Free Trade Ministers who have left* the 
_ Government. Lord Snowden’s sincerity when he spoke of his 
pleasure in being free again was obvious: I doubt if he has 
been happier with this National Government than he 
was amidst colleagues whose policy he afterwards described 
as “ Bolshevism Run Mad.” When he said that he had no 
reason to think at the last Election that a Conservative 
majority would mean general Protection, not one of the 
_ Liberal faces round me looked convinced. But everyone 
applauded his caustic analysis of the results of Ottawa. 
When he ended up with a bit of Bolshevism of his own about 
the taxation of land values, there was an interruption, and 
1 thought the audience was divided about half and half. Sir 
Herbert Samuel had less to live down and he outlined a 
_ constructive Liberal policy amidst general approval. But I 
am not sure if even he realises the inescapable facts of the 
_ present situation. Any Government in power to-day must 
_neeessarily advance towards more State control; it will 
be judged by its efforts to overcome the monstrous absurdity 
_ of “ poverty in the midst of plenty.” To take one sufficiently 
striking example of the present situation, about half the 
meat killed is thrown away because the farmer cannot get a 
price for it, while a recent official inquiry into distressed areas 
shows that in some places there are families who have not 
had cooked food of any sort to eat for two years. Can this 
or another Government find a way of giving this wasted 
food to the people who need it ? 
* % * 


In replying to the splendid tributes paid to him last 
Monday, Lord Cecil dated his work for peace from the time 
when, as Minister of Blockade, he could see nothing but 
horror and waste in the war unless it led to formation of an 
-international organisation for the settlement of disputes. 
He suggested such an organisation to the Cabinet as early 
‘as 1916, and his memorandum was endorsed by Lord Grey. 
As Lord Cecil has often been reproached with acting as 
Minister of Blockade after the Armistice, I wish he had also 
put it on record that he did in fact do his best to persuade the 
Government not to continue the business of starving the Ger- 
man people after they were defeated. My own admiration for 
Lord Cecil was born when I heard him speak in the Cam- 
bridge Union in 1919. I doubt if he ever spoke better in his 
life. His opponent was the Duke of Northumberland, and the 
attendance was a record. Most of the young officers who 
then filled Cambridge had no idea when they arrived what 
a League of Nations meant. Lord Cecil’s eloquence and 
sincerity were overwhelming ; four-fifths of the vote was 
on his side. I shall never forget him leaning over the table 
and waving a long, aristocratic finger at his opponent as he, 
a member of one of England’s ancient ruling families, told 
the representative of the Pereys that it was time to learn 
something new and to abandon an old and evil tradition in 
foreign affairs. 

* * * 


With luck or proper management the politician who 
changes sides in mid-career may pull off a pretty double, 
winning both the Radical and the Conservative prize. Joseph 
Chamberlain seems a peculiarly fortunate example. Mr. 
Garvin’s first volume is a paen of praise of Chamberlain, 
the extreme Radical, the architect of the Caucus (which 
was then thought a kind of Bolshevism), the free-trader, 
the “ gas and water Socialist ”—the man, in fact, who stood 
for the new democratic England against the old regime of 
Whigs and Tories. But history is full of these ironies : 
yesterday’s radicalism is safely praised while to-day’s is 
denounced, and the great Conservative majority who 
recently rose as one man to cheer Chamberlain’s memory 
can enjoy without a qualm six hundred pages devoted to 


—y 


praising the radical past of a man who spent the next 
twenty-four years in burying it. 
* * * 

I recommend some anthropologist who cannot go to 
Darkest Africa or the Cannibal Islands to investigate the 
school customs of England. The individual human life js 
said to run through the whole history of the race, and in 
our boy societies one finds most illuminating examples of 
totemism, tabu, and other primitive habits. In a new 
anthology of childhood reminiscences called “ Little In- 
nocents ” Mr. John Betjeman gives a fascinating account 
of a savage rite called “ The Basket ” which flourished at 
Marlborough in the years immediately after the war. Of 
equal interest to the anthropologist is a custom called 
“ bumping,” which a case in the Courts last week revealed 
as being practised at a school for boys of between seven 
and twelve, kept by a clergyman. In this rite two boys 
catch the victim by the shoulders or the neck, and two 
by the legs. They raise the boy to be “ bumped ” into the 
air and let him down on the ground several times. It is, of 
course, unlucky if this interesting custom results in a boy 
breaking his elbow, and, as is alleged in this case, ‘being 
handicapped for life by a short arm. But such ceremonics 
have made the Empire what it is. “ Boys will always be 
rough,” the clergyman is reported to have said, “ and | 
rather encourage roughness ; it brings out their character.” 
When the boy brought an action against him, the Judge 
decided that there was no case for the defendant to answer. 

* * * 

Carlton Gardens and Carlton House Terrace form the 
best piece of town-planning surviving in the West End. 
This property belongs to the Crown, the leases are about 
gradually to expire, already one house has been demolished, 
and on its site among these dignified stucco houses the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands propose to erect an office 
building of Portland stone, half as high again as the sur- 
rounding houses. The taste of the Commissionérs is 
notoriously different from that of most instructed persons. 
In their hands Regent Street has become a monument to the 
competitive ugliness and anarchy of our capitalist society. 
The public has a right to demand that the Carlton estate 
buildings shall not be destroyed until a general scheme has 
been prepared which will commend itself to educated taste. 
All that need be said of the present scheme is that it is the 
work of the architect responsible for the new buildings in 
Piccadilly Cireus. I should like to see the powers of the 
Crown Commissioners transferred to the more civilised 
authorities of the Office of Works. 

* * * 

There was an article in the Daily Express last week on the 
case of Dr. Burt White which appeared on the same morning 
as my note on the subject and which protested in very 
similar terms. But I am not deterred even by finding 
myself in agreement with Mr. James Douglas. I suggested 
that the adultery of Dr. Burt White had not been proved. 
A “ correction ” to the original Times report now makes it 
clear that adultery was not even alleged. The complaint 
was merely one of improper and secret association. The 
British Medical Council must be casuists as brilliant as 
Suarez and Alfonso Liguori if they can decide at what 
point short of adultery an association becomes so improper 
as to disqualify a surgeon for his profession. And if secrecy 
is a professional crime, doctors will be wise to insist on a 
written permit from the husband every time they see a 
woman patient. Will not some feminist body try to convert 
the B.M.C. to a less mediaeval view of marriage ? 

% + * 

I find Arnold Bennett’s Journals full of curious and reveal, 
ing things. Here is an example of what might be described 
as typically English behaviour. In 1911 Bennett saw a 
famous danecr in London, and notes: “ Pavlova dancing 
the dying swan. Feather falls off her dress. Two silent 
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Englishmen ; one says ‘ moulting.’ That is all they say.” 
The same year he sees the Grand Ruel collection in Paris : 
“The visitors while I was there included two Englishmen, 
one very well dressed, though his socks were behind the 
times and he had rouged his nostrils.”” He describes a visit 
in 1918 to Lord Beaverbrook in his bedroom at the Hyde 
Park Hotel. His comment is, “B.’s pyjamas second- 
rate!” 
* * ¥ 

From an article in the Times entitled “A Manx 
Panorama.” The italics are mine : 

It is enough to know in this quiet, wild spot of bird life, with its 
farming lands in the valley, and its mountains beyond, that the one 
distant ‘“‘ Her-rum-ter-rum ” of the heavy gun brings a message that 
our Navy does not sleep, and is ever on our seas guarding and 
watching. 

% % x 
Under the heading ‘‘ The Prince a ‘ Trade Unionist,’ ” 
an evening paper informs us that 

Tke Victorian Billposters’ Union says that the Prince is a bona- 
fide trade unionist. He was appointed a life member of the 
Billposters’ Union in 1926, and his secretary writes yearly convey- 
ing the compliments of the season. 


Criric. 


THE YO-YO MIND 


BISHOP has been warning us during the week 

against the cultivation of “the Yo-Yo mind.” 

He did not object to recreation: it was even 
healthful in its own place; but too much Yo-Yo was not 
good for anybody. I wonder if the Bishop was right. 
Dr. Johnson once said that men were seldom less harmfully 
employed than when making moncy, and it may be equally 
true that human beings are seldom less mischievous in their 
activities than when they are playing Yo-Yo. There is 
always trouble ahead when people begin to think too much 
about other things than games. They turn to politics, 
theology, science; and revolutions, sectarian warfare, 
and poison gas are the results. The Romans obeyed a 
wise instinct in keeping their people quiet with bread and 
circuses ; to cultivate the Yo-Yo mind was, in their view, 
the first duty of the proletariat. 

It seems to me that what the world is chiefly suffering 
from at present is too little Yo-Yo. Would not the Jugo- 
slavs be better employed in playing Yo-Yo than in making 
preparations against another war ? Could not the Germans 
spend their time more profitably at that childish game than 
in squabbling about democracy and dictatorship? If all those 
farmers of the Middle West in America were Yo-Yo fans 
instead of serious students of political economy, I cannot 
help feeling that a way would be more easily cleared for 
the cancellation of war-debts. Everywhere, except in 
England, people are beginning to think, however, and 
even in England I have met two or three men during the 
past week who took no interest in the Test Match. A 
dangerous symptom for everyone who cares for the stability 
of the State. 

The question is whether the ordinary man was intended 
by Nature to be a serious thinker. It was a very noble 
dream of the democrats that every non-certified human 
being above the age of 21 has a brain fit to decide the 
greatest political issues and to choose the wisest of his 
fellows to make the laws; but the best that can be said for 
democracy is that it works on the whole better than any- 
thing else. In practice, however, when Demos gets the 
upper hand it loses its simple faith in democracy. It turns 
to the political experts, not to the common man, for its 
serious thinking. I doubt whether any victorious democracy 
will ever be so democratic in sentiment as the aristocratic 
England of the nineteenth century. It is easier to believe in 
demecracy before it arrives. In a victorious democracy 





the leaders will probably say to the people : “ Leave serious 
matters to us, and go away and play Yo-Yo.” 

It may even be questioned whether the ordinary man is 
more usefully employed in thinking than in playing games. 
Many of the most thoughtful of my contemporaries 
when I was in my teens seem to me now to have been 
frivolous wasters of their time. I had one friend who would 
talk about nothing that did not end in “ ology ” 
would spend hours among the abstractions of a metaphysical 
argument. Within twelve months he had converted him- 
self by thinking to atheism, pantheism, and Catholicism, 
and did all that long words could do to convert me to each 
of the three creeds in turn. Herbert Spencer was presumed 
to be a great man in those days, and I had chunks of him 
flung at me till my brain reeled. If I tried to bring the 
conversation to a plane nearer my own intelleetual level 
I was dragged back again with a half-hour exposition of 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent. Then, when Tolstoy’s 
What is Art ? appeared, my friend began to take an interest 
in wsthetics, and would ask me such things as how I would 
define beauty. If I attempted to do so, he would expose 
the weakness of my definition in sentences that I could 
scarcely understand and drive home his victory by quoting 
learned authors of whom I had never heard. I should be 
inclined to say that he did more serious thinking in five 
minutes than an ordinary man could do in five weeks. Yet 
I never could see that his thinking got him any farther 
than if he had talked about football. He arrived at scores 
of conclusions, it is true, but he never remained at any of 
them for long. 

I had another friend who made it the chief business of 


and who 


his life to propagate a philosophy of egoism. He spent 
most of his time stopping acquaintances in the streets and 
proving to them that they had no existence outside his own 
mind. It must be said for him that he was enormously 
happy, but not happier, or a more useful citizen, than 
if he had been playing Yo-Yo. 

No one, I hope, will think that Iam opposed to theorising, 
at least among the young. It is an admirable exercise for 
the brain and, in moderation, amusing. But, for the most 
part, it is merely a game—a game played with the brain 
instead of with the hands and feet. None of these theorising 
friends of mine ever contributed more to the advancement 
of the human race than did their football-playing and 
cricket-playing contemporaries. Most of them, I imagine, 
indeed gave up thinking in their early twenties and set 
about making a living. 

Not that the hunger for knowledge ceases with the passing 
of youth. We remain capable of this craving, some of us 
till we are middle aged, the luckiest of us till we cre white- 
haired. Economics, biology, psychology—how we long to 
penetrate their secrets! Yet most of us can never become 
more than smatterers outside our own province. We take 
up a book with the eagerness of a thirsty man who has 
discovered a well, and we read for twenty pages. Then we 
realise that our excitement is diminishing—that we are not 
really getting to know much more than we knew already, 
chiefly because this is not the kind of knowledge that we 
can assimilate. We may learn a few facts, but they are 
mere tit-bits of information in our minds : 
fit into any pattern that gives us a new view of human life. 
Our working philosophy remains unaltered by them. It 
is difficult to be sure that the ordinary man is more seriously 
benefited by reading about the Einstein theory than by 
reading a detective story. 
as extraordinarily vague after reading about Einstein as 
before it. He can make no use of his knowledge : 
more than an entertainment to him, since Nature has 
endowed him with a Yo-Yo mind. 

One cannot help wondering, therefore, whether the 
intervention of the Yo-Yo mind in serious affairs is a good 
thing or not. In all democracies we sce Governments 
elected by people who ought to be playing Yo-Yo instead of 


they do not 
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voting, and in some. countries the Yo-Yo-minded are even 
compelled by law to intervene at the elections with their 
votes. The system works, but only just works. Even the 
statesmen are, as a rule, ignorant, and scarcely know what 
is going to happen a week ahead as a result of their actions. 
As for the peoples, they are bewildered. They cannot even 
understand how a creditor can be impoverished by receiving 
payment of his debts. The man who owes money is extra- 
ordinarily clear-headed on this point; but only a three- 
years’ course of political economy could drive it into the 
head of the man who is owed money. I never believed it 
myself till the income-tax went up. If I tried to argue the 
matter out with a sceptic I should, I am sure, sink to my 
middle in a morass of economic fallacies. I should have to 
fall back on images and metaphors and argue that in inter- 
national trade, as in air and in water, the thing to be avoided 
at all costs is stagnation. Men of science have told us, I 
believe, that it is possible to breathe fairiy foul air, if it is 
in motion, and be little the worse for it, while purer air, if 
stagnant, will lower the vitality. And presumably it is 
this stagnation and lowered vitality that are produced by 
the pure-souled honesty of debtors. I do not know, how- 
ever. If an economist tells me that I had better stick to 
Yo-Yo and leave economies to him, I will bow to his superior 
knowledge. I do not really possess the facts to argue 
successfully with a farmer from the Middle West. Seldom, 
indeed, have I known enough facts to convince anybody 
of anything. It has usually been one Yo-Yo-minded man 


arguing at cross-purposes with another. I read the 
Bishop's warning too late. my A 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 
Lord Cecil had been a great idealist, and a man of ideals was bound 
to clash alt times with those who engaged in . . . practical politics— 
Mr. BALDWIN. 
How profound are the truths Mr. Baldwin expresses ! 
How deep is his wisdom! How shrewd are his guesses ! 
Kor the worst of our troubles proceed from the clash 
Between practical men and idealists rash. 
To the man of ideals it seems obvious sense 
(Since the fear of attack breeds the need for defence) 
That if all men disarmed, so that none could attack, 
We should be, at long last, on security’s track ; 
But, somehow or other, that isn’t a plan 
That appeals to the hard-headed practical man, 
So we're still spending millions on arms—and deplore 
That we're all just a little less safe than before. 
To the dreamers (including, Pm sadly afraid, 
The Chambers of Shipping and Chambers of Trade),* 
It appears, if you've deals that you want to put through, 
You must also let people do business with you ; 
But the practical people in polities know 
You can best promote trade by obstructing its flow ; 
For the methods of warfare, in commerce, we find 
Make an instant appeal to the practical mind. 
To idealists, free from all practical cares, 
Like economists, bankers, and men of affairs, 
It appears that, whatever the value one sets 
On collecting, when due, reparations or debts, 
It is wise to forgo them, if grabbing the pelf, 
While it bankrupts your debtors, will ruin yourself ; 
But in practical polities people neglect 
The irrelevant sequence of cause and effect. 
Thus, wherever we turn, we are met by the clash 
Between practical men and idealists rash. 
As we look round the world we must feel now and then 
What a debt we all owe to the practical men ! 
MacFLECKNOE. 


* See recent pronouncements of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
U.K., the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association and the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


Correspondence 


GRAND JURIES 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Referring to the article in your issue of Nov. 26th on “ The 
Farce of the Grand Jury,”’ I should like to emphasise an important 
aspect of this question, which was, I think, insufficiently dealt 
with, and that is the great waste of money and valuable time 
that the retention of the Grand Jury entails. A Sessions or an 
Assize may last for any length of time from one day to possibly 
six weeks, but so long as the Grand Jury system continues 
all witnesses for the prosecution, with some few exceptions, both 
police and civilian, have to be brought to the Court on the first 
day, so that they may be available if required to give evidence 
before the Grand Jury. 

Most of them are probably then allowed to go home, returning 
again when there is some prospect of the particular case in which 
they are witnesses being reached. As some of the witnesses may 
have come from long distances the expenditure, to the particular 
county conecened, is extremely heavy. 

Several Courts of Quarter Sessions, including the one in which 
I at times sit, have passed resolutions in favour of the abolition 
of the Grand Jury system. When it is remembered that the 
magistrates who constitute these Courts are very largely those 
who serve on the Grand Jury at Assizes, it shows that they do 
not attach much value to the continuance of the system. So 
far as the value of a Grand Jury is concerned I do not believe, 
after considerable experience, that they serve any useful purpose, 
sometimes quite the reverse. In a case in which I was concerned 
some years ago a prisoner, called upon to plead after the Grand 
Jury had apparently returned a True Bill, pleaded guilty, and 
was sentenced to a substantial term of imprisonment. Some 
time later in the day, in the course of casual conversation, it was 
discovered that the Grand Jury had in fact returned “ no True 
Bill,” and the prisoner therefore was brought up again and dis- 
charged. 

Judging from the pronouncements of those who favour the 
retention of the Grand Jury system, their only reason fer doing 
sO appears to be that they envisage the possibility at some 
future time of a government which may prosecute vindietively 
those opposed to it, and they therefore regard the continued 
existence of the present Grand Jury system as some measure 
of protection for these individuals even though an experienced 
and judicial tribunal has already decided that there is a prima 
facie case against them. EK. AyLMeR Dicey. 

12 King’s Bench Walk, 

Temple, E.C. 


THE UNTTY MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
To the Editor of Tue New SratresMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—There was universal rejoicing throughout India when a 
satisfactory agreement was reached between the Hindus and the 
depressed classes’ leaders, towards the close of Mr. Gandhi's 
fast. It was felt, with a sigh of relief, that the fatal spell had 
been broken which had hitherto prevented the different com- 
munities from reaching a common purpose of national unity. 

The British received unstinted praise for the 
generous haste wherewith the despatch had been prepared by 
the Prime Minister and the India Office which had released Mr. 
Gandhi from his vow. It is true that a few days later this 
praise was turned to blame when Mr. Jayakar was suddenly 
prevented by the Government of India from coneluding his 
conversations with Mr. Gandhi; for it was hoped that these 
might have led on to peace. Nevertheless, the new movement 
in the direction of communal unity went on apace. 

The poet, Rabindranath Tagore, who had been in closest 
fellowship with Mr. Gandhi at the time when he broke his fast, 
made a moving appeal to every party to forget differences and 
come to a settlement. Maulana Shaukat Ali cancelled, for the 
time being, his lecture tour in America and invited the Muslim 
leaders to Lucknow. Finally, at Allahabad, a comprehensive 


Government 


agreement was reached between Muslim, Hindu and Sikh leaders, 
whereby outstanding points in dispute between the three com- 
munities were amicably settled. 

To state in general terms what happened, the Hindus and 
Sikhs gave way on their side with regard to all the important 
Mohammedan issues, on the understanding that the Mussulmans 
would accept joint instead of separate electorates. 


Thus, the 
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goal, which was nearly reached during the first Round Table 
Conference, was now accepted by all three parties at last. At 
the end of the Allahabad Conference it was decided to hold a 
wider gathering still, at which other minorities might be repre- 
sented, in order to reach, if possible, an All-India decision in favour 
of joint electorates. 

It is true that certain important Mussulman leaders from the 
North Punjab were absent from Allahabad ; but it is also true 
that the general mind of the Islamic world in India is likely to 
view with favour what has now been provisionally arranged. 
The two Muslim Conferences, which were hurriedly summoned 
in Dethi, as a counterblast to what was taking place at Allahabad, 
were not largely attended. What is most noticeable of all is 
the “ will to unity ” that has been created in the hearts of all 
sections of the Indian population. There is now the fixed 
determination not to rest until agreement has been accomplished. 
This is most marked among the younger members of every 
section. The women of India, also, who are politically-minded, 
are the strongest supporters of the national cause. 

From the side of the British Government two courses are now 
open. On the one hand, it is possible to disparage what is 
taking place. The slow, steady pressure of the administration 
might thus be turned against it. This could be done without 
anything appearing on the surface. The merest hint of official 
displeasure would be enough to do the mischief. Press tele- 
grams, from India to Great Britain, have already been regarded 
in India as pointing to such disparagement, and a high state of 
tension has been excited in consequence. One of the national 
leaders, Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, deeply respected by all parties 
alike, has written to the newspapers pleading for a generous con- 
sideration of the unity movement on the part of the English and 
Indian press. A generous answer to their appeal would remove 
growing suspicions and also warn the Government of India 
against taking a wrong direction. 

On the other hand, instead of thwarting or disparaging the 
new unity movement, the Government of India might openly 
and warmly welcome it and thus help to make it a complete 
suceess. If this latter course is taken promptly and effectively, 
it will do much to restore confidence and goodwill between India 
and Great Britain. C. F. ANDReEws. 

London. 


BELGIAN NEUTRALITY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STatesMAN AND NATION, 

Sin,—While in full agreement with “ Critic’ that if inter- 
national relations are to improve, the claims of national sovereignty 
must be modified, may I protest against the accusation of 
dishonesty and cynicism made against Lord Grey and British 
pre-war diplomacy ? 

In the extracts that have been so much quoted recently, 
Lord Grey’s full minute reads, “I am much obliged for this 
useful minute ; ! think it sums up the situation very well, though 
Sir C. Hardinge’s reflection is also to the point.” It dealt 
primarily with Sir Eyre Crowe’s minute, not with Lord Hardinge’s ; 
it contains no approval of the possible line of action mentioned 
by the latter, though, it remarks, this must not be ignored. 
Surely this is the only comment a statesman responsible for 
possibly bringing his country into war could make on Lord 
Hardinge’s, “‘ Supposing that France violated the neutrality 
of Belgium in a war against Germany, etc., ete.” 

By quoting as he did only the last three words of Lord Grey’s 
minute, “ Critic gives a quite misleading twist to its meaning, 
and one most unjust to those concerned. 

Again, though “Critic” refers to The Memoirs of General 
Joffre in building up his case, he refrains from either printing 
or even summarising Lord Grey’s comments on them in his 
letter to the Times. There Lord Grey draws the very important 
distinction between the French General Staff and the French 
Government, which ** Critic ” slurs over, and states categorically 
that it was in deference to our warnings the French abandoned 
the scheme which risked an invasion of Belgium, itself only 
one of various hypothetical alternatives drawn up by the French 
General Staff. An unprejudiced perusal of the letter makes it 
clear that Great Britain took no cynical view of Belgian 
neutrality, but exerted itself very successfully to see that it 
should be respected. 

Finally, is our pre-war attitude fairly described by “ Critic ” 
when he says, “ We were guarantors of Belgian neutrality— 
but with the inward reservation that we would not honour our 
obligation if it did not pay us to do so”? ? When it is remembered 


that the action we took was successful in restraining the rench 
from even contemplating an invasion of Belgium, can we honestly 
be thus condemned because we did not go further and employ 
a threat that might have involved our joining Germany against 
France—a threat which events prove was quite unnecessary ? 
The Davids, Northfield, L. J. Capsury. 
Birmingham. 

[Critic replies: “ Cynical is the word Lord Grey used for an 
attitude towards our foreign obligations which, I suggested, was 
unavoidable in the anarchic conditions before 1914. Dis- 
honesty is Mr. Cadbury’s word. I did not and should never have 
thought of using it of Lord Grey. 

“I agree that Lord Grey’s comment was the only possible 
one and respect his honest recognition of the situation. I said 
* General Staff,’ not ‘ French Government,’ so what is Mr. Cad- 
bury’s complaint ? I said in terms, which Mr. Cadbury actually 
quotes as if they were Lord Grey’s, that he did his best to avoid 
the possibility of a French invasion of Belgium and that ‘ in 
deference to our warnings’ (my own phrase), the French staff 
abandoned their plan. 

**T cannot see what Mr. Cadbury, who apparently agrees with 
me, on the main issue, has to complain of. I said that Lord Grey 
was perfectly right in realising that we should not, in some 
circumstances, honour our obligation, and that he very rightly 
tried to prevent these circumstances from arising. No one is 
likely to assert that we should have fought if France had invaded 
Belgium, so what is all the pother about ? ’—Ep. N.S. & N.] 


RENT CONTROL 
To the Editor of Tur New SratesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—I view with grave concern the Bill now introduced to 
amend the Rent Acts. If passed it will bring distress and 
difficulty into tens of thousands of homes where the struggle 
to keep going will be intensified. 

These Acts have been invaluable in restricting profiteering 
and in preventing yet heavier burdens being imposed upon poor 
families, and it has to be admitted that the vast majority of 
controlled houses will be left alone by the proposed amendments. 
This may be due to good feeling or it may be due to fear of 
possible consequences. The small party in the House does not 
represent the strength of Labour in the country, and weekly 
wage earners have power not to be lightly regarded! But there 
are other poor families comparatively helpless and unchampioned, 
who generally suffer in silence with none to speak for them. 
It is common knowledge that the so-called 
have been hit devastatingly by the war and world depression 
and by the calamitous shock to the private investment system. 
Many have lost half their incomes. 

Then why choose this moment to add to their anxieties ? 


‘middle classes’ 


The danger of profiteering is by no means over. One is con- 
stantly hearing of cases even now where it is claimed that so 
much has been done to remedy the shortage ; and when pro- 
tection is removed shall we find that the leopard has changed his 
spots ? Property owners backed by wealth and _ powerful 
organisations are by no means voiceless, and they deafen us with 
talk about their hard lot and about certain abuses under the 
Acts, such as profiteering by tenants, but they conveniently 
forget the houses they have,sold at two or three times the pre-war 
value. Nor do they mention that they are the only class who 
because of the war were given a statutory increase of income 
viz., 15 per cent., and afterwards a further 25 per cent. to meet 
the enhanced cost of repairs. Can they deny that with rare 
exceptions they have unblushingly kept the 25 per cent. and not 
done the repairs—unless specially active sanitary authorities 
have applied compulsion? So that houses like my own have 
gone unrepaired, etc., since the end of the war. 

If the Acts are to be amended so as to remove such abuses as 
this, and those which owners can legitimately complain of, well 
and good. But where is the justification for destroying the 


application of the Acts to any but working-class houses ? 


The energies of Parliament might be devoted more profitably 
to dealing with the whole question of housing in such a way 
as to ultimately secure decent living accommodation for every 
citizen of our land at a price within his reach. Present rents 
and prices are scandalously high. How can a working man 
spare from one-fourth to one-half of his income for rent and 
rates ? The black-coated citizen is too often in equally sad plight 

The problem is a national one and demands national 


* planning ’’ and provision, SuEPTUAGENARIAN 
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LIBERALISM AND FREE TRADE 


To the Editor of Tum New SraresMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—-I feel I shall be voicing a net inconsiderable body of 
Liberal opinion in asking from the Liberal ex-ministers some 
declaration as to the actual measures they would take, if returned 
to power, to implement the principles of Free Trade. I do not 
wish to over-emphasise this one item of policy as I feel that that 
has already been done far too much, but it is clear that no effective 
action can be taken to rebuild the shattered strength of the party 
until this major issue is cleared up. It appears to be generally 
recognised that unilateral Free Trade is not a question of practical 
politics for the present and we have had several statements 
which imply that the Liberal Party, in view of the fact that 
protection is now a fait accompli, should return to an earlier 
policy (developed to mect similar conditions) of bargaining 
with separate countries, or groups of countries, to secure mutual 
reductions of tariffs. But such a loose generalisation covers 
many different policies and it is vital that some detiniteness be 
secured, 

I suggest that the crucial difference between the different 
schools who advocate this policy turns on the issue as to whether 
this country should sacrifice its liberty to reduce tariffs against 
countries unwilling to participate in the bargaining or whether 
we are to retain our freedom to give as good terms to countries 
who do not, as to countries who do, give us reciprocal advantages. 
There are many in the party who regard that 
absolutely essential if any real success is to be achieved, and that 
seems to be the view of the majority of the economists associated 
with the Liberal Party, and it is certainly the opinion of many 
sincere Free Traders who do not claim the title of Liberal. 

Even at the price of another division in an already divided 
party we must have a declaration on this point from the parlia- 
mentary leaders. There are certain “dicta” in Sir Herbert 
Samuel's speech on the Import Duties Act in which he envisages 
the necessity of penalising countries unwilling to do their share 
in a general lowering of tariffs. We have, however, nothing 
more definite than that, and in basing his attack on the Ottawa 
agreements on a constitutional issue of very doubtful validity, 


* sacrifice ”’ as 


and an objection. to bargaining as such with the Dominions, 
Sir Herbert would appear to be objecting to the only two features 
of Ottawa which we should incorporate into our own policy. 
Magdalen College, Knic WALKER, 
Oxford. Ex-President Oxford University 
Liberal Club. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL 
To the Editor of Tun New SraresMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—The determination of the Government to allow no inter- 
ference with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company's contracts in Persia 
makes it relevant to draw atlention once more to the impropriety 
of private ownership of basic industries. 

Captain Eden’s speech the other day makes it clear that the 
Government is willing and intends to use any coercion it may 
see fit to force the Persian Government to abide by a contract 
made long before the full political importance of oil was under- 
stood. 

It may well be that this present oceasion will call forth the 
use of the State’s instruments, the Arnry and the Navy and the 
Air Foree to enforce the maintaining of the present contract. That 
is to say, that the taxpayer, who owns 51 per cent. of the com- 
pany and has no control over its policy, is forced to pay 100 per 
cent. of the cost of maintaining the contract, not only for his 
own interests, but for those of the 49 per cent. of private share- 
holders as well. 

If this is equity, then Tam the Flying Dutchman. 

Savile Club, 

G9 Brook Street, W.1. 


Poirier JOrpdan. 


THE NEW REVIVALISM 
To the Editer of Tim New STATESMAN AND Nation. 

Sin,-—A section of your readers, L imagine, regards Christianity 
as an exploded superstition, but one which is tolerable if not 
taken too seriously. To these religion is objectionable in pro- 
portion as it becomes alive ; and the Oxford Group Movement, 
so called, is certainly alive. Those, however, who do not take 
this view of religion will perhaps reflect that all live movements, 
whether political, zesthetie or religious, attract into their orbit 
cranks, weaklings, neurotics, and ill-balaneed enthusiasts whose 


conduct and advocacy tend to bring the movement into dis- 
repute, I have heen trying of late to make a first-hand study 
of the Oxford Group Movement. The dangers to which Miss 
Gwyer calls attention are real dangers, and I could myself mention 
others. But wherever there is life there is danger; the test of 
this movement will be its power to overcome dangers which aris: 
from its sheer vitality, and I have noted points in the attituck 
of its leaders which make me optimistic that it will sueceed in 
doing this. 

In the meantime, its insistence on the standards of absolute 
honesty, purity, unselfishness and love constitutes a not un- 
needed challenge to other embodiments of Christianity ; and, if 
in the long run it should fail with the sinners, it may yet have 
done something to call the righteous to repentanec. 

The Queen’s College, B. H. SrTreerer. 

Oxford. 


WOW ‘TO ‘TREAT NAUGHTY BOYS 
To the Editor of Tre New StatresMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—In vour issue of November 26th comment is made on 
the action of a stipendiary magistrate who at a Children’s Court 
sent to an industrial school two boys, aged nine and eleven, 
charged with breaking into a warehouse and damaging property. 
It was stated that they had committed similar offences before. 
In view of these previous offences, in my opinion, the time had 
passed for the intervention of the Children’s Guidance Clinic 
even if at any period this would have been of service. I support 
very strongly the action of the magistrate. You add: “so 
the boys were sent to an industrial school and according to the 
usual procedure we may expect not to hear of these naughty 
boys again until the time comes for them to go to gaol.” — I dissent 
entirely from such views. These industrial schools—many of 
which I have visited—are the very means of preventing a child 
from subsequently “ going to gaol,” and the good results are 
very remarkable. 

Where boys are falling into criminal habits and it is thought 
that a period of education and training in an industrial school is 
really required, the earlier that method is adopted the better 
is the chance of ultimate success. In these schools great im- 
portance is attached to moulding character. The education 
follows the lines of that given in the public elementary schools. 
I must add that for many years I have been a magistrate in a 
Children’s Court. 

J. Wierpert Twamiry, Hon. Treasurer, 
Bedfordshire Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Socicty. 


To the Editor of Tie New Sra resMAN AND NATION. 
Sir,—The case quoted in your columns this week in which a 
stipendiary magistrate advocated the cane as a * cure ~ for what 
were clearly pathological cases of stealing by boys of nine and 
eleven, while decrying the value of child guidance clinics, is only 
another example of what one may call almost criminal stupidity 
at the hands of the Bench. 
from a professional magistrate, and not from an “* amateur” 
J.P. The need for an Institute for the Scientific Treatment of 
Delinquency, such as held its inaugural meeting at University 


In this case, moreover, it comes 


College, London on November 30th is patent. 

New England is net reckoned as one of the most progressive 
parts of America. Nevertheless, in penology they are among the 
most advanced. In Massachusetts, about a year ago, a law was 
passed by which every case of juvenile crime must be referred 
to psychiatrists for examination before being sentenced. ‘The 
principle is excellent, in spite of the fact that, no doubt, a 
reactionary judge has power to ignore the expert’s report. And 
the psychiatrists in the State clinies, moreover, were busily 
preparing an educational campaign for the use of the judiciary. 

L: J. Bennit, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.M. 

21 Bromley Common, Kent. 


THE CONSUMER’S PARADISE? 
To the Editor of Tun New SvatresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—** Critic 


weck’s “* 


* may be able to demonstrate as he does in last 
\ London Diary ” that his wants as a consumer count 
for little in some spheres of the profit-making scheme of industry. 
He may even be justified in doubting whether he will be worse 
served under Socialism, but why should he imply that only 
within a tiny geographical area in West London can craftsmanship 
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and the personal service which goes with it be had in suits and 
poots, and only at a price for rich men ? 

He must surely have been singularly unsuccessful in discovering 
craftsmen who still exist and work in wood and iron, stone and 
clay, leather and cloth, and who are not in his West End area 
nor working for high prices. My own firm, for instance, claims 
to give exactly the type of service which he depicts, and at 
prices within the reach of those who are not rich. 

Isaac Goss (or T. Goss Aanp Co.). 

15 Newgate Street, 

London, E.C.1. 


EDUCATION AND MUSIC 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sim,—If we hasten to take up the issues raised by Mr. W. J- 
Turner in his article on Education and Music in last week’s New 
STATESMAN AND NATION, it is for reasons that make us value very 
highly his generous commendation of Scrutiny. Those issues 
are of the utmost importance, and we hope to persuade Mr. 
Turner that he need not withdraw his support when he learns 
that we have educational designs. For we believe that his 
disagreement with us is not as fundamental as might be gathered 
from a cursory reading of his article ; treachery on the part of 
some of his terms, notably “ culture,” ** cultured” and “ cul- 
tural,” would at any rate account for a great deal. When he 
condemns the kind of training in “* appreciation ’’—whether of 
music or literature—that passes for education in our academic 
institutions to-day we are heartily with him, but we do not see 
the inevitability of his general conclusion: “ Appreciation can 
never be taught, and all attempts to teach it are dangerous.” 

Appreciation is being taught anyway, whether we will or not— 
taught by the “ ad. man,” the journalist, the film-producer, the 
fiction-writer, and all the potent influences of the modern environ- 
ment. This is what might fairly be described as the “ forcing,” 
if not of a ** mass culture,” at any rate of a mass substitute for 
culture upon the public, with the result that the artist is finding 
himself “ without an audience.” This is indeed a “ way of 
destroying him.” Not only are the “ cultured, sophisticated, and 
academic ” very much less likely to appreciate him than in the 
past; the “ huge reservoir of naive uncultured people who pro- 
vided the creative artist with his audience ” has disappeared. 
These people, in fact, may have been “ uncultured,” but they 
were able to provide the artist with an audience because they had 
a culture. And because this culture has been destroyed by 
Progress it is only by a sentimental illusion that their descendants 
can be supposed to be more ** open to fresh impressions ”’ than the 
sophisticated. The audiences of Shakespeare, Bunyan, and 
Wordsworth, to take random instances, may not have been glib 
with the latest idiom of the contemporary Bloomsbury, but they 
were educated—a result both of formal education and of the 
environment—as no large public is now. Mr. Turner will prob- 
ably assent at once to this last statement, but if he should demur 
it would be easy to provide him with the evidence. 

The right conclusion is that if there is to be any hope of a public 
for art in the future (hope for civilisation, we would put it) there 
must be an educational effort of a kind never made before ; to 
leave the public to Lord Beaverbrook, Hollywood, modern pub- 
licity, and the optimism of Mr. Delisle Burns is to give up all 
hope. It is because Scrutiny is associated with such an effort 
that it is likely to resist extinction longer than any merely literary 
periodical, however intelligent. 

In any case we wish to thank Mr. Turner. 

L. C. Knicutrs 

13, Leys Road, Cambridge. F. R. Leavis 


. 


Editors. 


Miscellany 
MAGIC 


T happened among the Kakwa, a tribe of West African 
origin that has somehow drifted across Africa to the 
Nile. Government business took me to the village of 

their chief, Kenyi, a man of an attractive personality and 
shrewd intelligence. After the customary formalities of 
greeting we got down to work, and, among other matters 
more or less trivial, he reported that one of his people had 
heen accused of incest or homicide—I forget which—and 
had appealed to a trial by ordeal. The ordeal had proved 








him guilty and he had been condemned to the punishment 
sanctioned by tribal law. 
to lose, and though I reminded him that the Government 
did not look with enthusiasm on this method of trying 
criminal cases, the circumstances were such 


The opportunity was too good 


and so on. 

Nevertheless, I added, I should prefer to see for myself 
that in fact the ordeal had found the man guilty, and 
could it be repeated ? 
only protestant being the presumed guilty party who could 
see no reason for reopening a case so satisfactorily con- 


It would be done immediately ; the 


cluded, especially as (he pointed out) the ordeal could not 
lie, and having already established his guilt could not 
possibly be expected to revise its verdict. 

The method employed at this ordeal is simple. It is 
conducted in the open air, and there is apparently no scope 
for manipulating the result. 
on the circumference of a circle about two feet in diameter, 
in the dead centre of which a peg is driven into the ground. 
A pullet is attached to this by a string tied to its leg, of a 
sufficient length to enable it just to reach the circumference. 
One of the stones is named after the accused man and the 


Kight small stones are placed 


other seven after near relatives of his, who may have had 
a hand in the crime. 
sprinkles the bird with water, while he mumbles the appro- 
priate formula and adjures it to signify guilt or innocence 
without prejudice. With an adroit movement and a sharp 
knife he decapitates the pullet, which flutters round and 
round the circle for fully a minute after, until it falls dead, 
If it falls on 
a stone, the accused man is guilty, cither himself or with 
the connivance of a relative, should it be one of the latter’s 
stones: if it falls between the stones the charge fails. 

In the case in point the preliminaries were quickly 
arranged : 


The magician—a tribal functionary 


usually at the fullest extension of the string. 


the magician happened to be in residence at 
Kenyi’s village and was quite ready to repeat his part in 
the ordeal. There were only a few onlookers, because the 
neighbours generally shared the opinion of the accused and 
saw no fun in flogging a dead horse. The ordeal had 
Now I have 


no knowledge of the so-called magic of white conjurers, 


spoken and, for them, the case was finished. 


which consists in a number of clever illusions and mani- 
pulations. It is possible, therefore, that if there was a 
trick I missed it. But I repeat that the performance took 
place in the open air, while I watched the proceedings very 
closely in the anticipation of detecting a fraud. I could 
see nothing even remotely suspicious. A complete candour 
and the solemnity of a religious ritual pervaded every part 
of the performance. 
that I was hardly surprised when the conclusion of the 
ordeal corroborated the guilt of the accused man, who was 
frankly bored by the whole business. Nevertheless, being 
prone to incredulity, I invited the magician to do it again. 
A fresh pullet was brought, with identical results: but it 
needed a decimation of pullets to remove the last scepticism 
from my mind. Not till the ordeal had been repeated ten 
times—amid a growing wonder at the vagaries of white 
mentality—were my doubts stilled. 
round the ordeal, however the thing was done, and the 
only result of my investigation was to confirm its efficacy 
in the minds of the Kakwa for the next hundred years. 
This is not to say that all ordeals are necessarily beyond 
suspicion. Even a magician has his personal likes and 
dislikes, and subconsciously these may induce him to dis- 
criminate between accuser and accused when administering 
the potion of truth. For among the Lugbwara both parties 
have to drink of the poisoned cup, either in person or by 
proxy, and obviously the survivor must be in the right. 
The proxy, by the way, may be a relative (if one so foolhardy 
is to be found) or a friend, whose honourable duty it often 
is, or even a domestic animal, down whose reluctant throat 
the poison is solemnly poured. Chickens were so sub- 
stituted at one ordeal which I witnessed, and the interest 
of the fascinated onlookers was so intense and vocal that 


So impressed was I by the atmosphere 


There was no getting 
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it only wanted some wagering on the result to make one 
believe that one was assisting at a cock-fight. Unfortunately, 
the mixture must have been unduly strong, for both 
chickens succumbed to the test-—-which proved not only 
that the accused man was guilty, but that his accuser was 
concealing material facts which would have extenuated the 
alleged offence. Indeed, when it was put to him, he 
admitted frankly that his own eseutcheon was not without 
stain, and an amicable settlement followed. My suggestion 
that possibly the dosage could be manipulated in cases such 
as these was considered to be in bad taste; but I feel, 
nevertheless, that the magician, as the custodian of tribal 
morals, must sometimes strain matters to ensure that the 
right shall prevail. 

The same desire to do better than the oracle can be seen 
in many other directions. Thus, if one wants to go on a 
journey one can throw up one’s sandals and judge what 
the result will be by the position into which they fall. 
Yet if they fall unhappily, the inquirer need not abandon 
all hope of setting out, as he may throw several times in 
the anticipation that his luck will turn. He derives added 
confidence from this and can go ahead with his plans 
assured of success. Yet it does not do to strain the laws of 
chance too far, and most men are prepared to stand on the 
oracle’s first declaration, whatever it may be. A succession 
of gloomy prophecies does no one any good, as I once 
discovered to my cost. I was setting out on a journey 
which I realised might have unpleasant consequences, and, 
as was the custom of the tribe with which I was then living, 
I took the omens with certain pebbles, which by a com- 
plicated process of distribution could predict the issue of 
the most abstruse problems put to-them. They predicted 
death and disaster in no uncertain terms, and feeling 
vaguely distressed I jumbled up the pattern and repeated 
the process. Again the pebbles fell for death, and one and 
Pooh-poohing the 
suggestion with a sophisticated arrogance, I handed the 
pebbles to a native friend asking him after the usual formula 
to take the omens on my behalf. They predicted death 
and death and death, at each of the three throws he made 
for me. Again I offer no explanation, nor draw any moral, 
but the fact remains that they all tried to dissuade me from 
going, that I went in their despite, and got into serious 


all advised me to give up the journey. 


trouble which cost me the lives of three men who accom- 
panied me. It would be unreasonable to suggest that the 


es 


“ss 


incident ” was deliberately staged to prove the infallibility 
of their oracle. 

These instances suggest that one function of magic is 
to create an emotional situation favourable for a particular 
undertaking on hand. An exceptionally dramatic incident 
illustrates this well. A small detachment of native police 
became involved in a local rising a few years ago and were 
hemmed in a village. The insurgents, though ill-armed, 
took every imaginable risk with the utmost confidence, 
beeause they had been dectored with a magic drug, one of 
whose propertics was to turn Government bulicts into 
water. They were thus immunised against death. The 
police knew this and their morale was consequently deplor- 
able. Especially was this the case with the sergeant in 
charge, a man of over twenty years’ service, bearing an 
Yet his 
eye failed him completely in this critical situation, and 


excellent record for courage and marksmanship. 


(as he admitted) he failed to find the mark onee, though the 
range was short. Then he recollected that as a bov he had 
been present when the warriors of his tribe sacrificed an 
animal over their spears before setting out for battle, and 
he promptly decided that the old war-magic, long forgotten, 
was the only thing to put him right. So, in the heat of the 
battle, he searched the village for a chicken (and only those 
who have seen a native catching a chicken can appreciate 
the full ridiculousness of the situation). Having at last 
caught one, he cut its throat, uttering the half-forgotten 
prayer of sacrifice, so that the blood fell upon his breech- 


block, and returned to the firing line, as confident as he had 
previously been ill at ease. He had found the counter-magic 
to the enemy’s magical drug: his confidence enheartenc« 
the men under his command: they acted once more as 
military unit, firing with precision and accuracy, and 
despite their previous losses were able to carry out a 
withdrawal in face of vastly superior forces. 


J. H. Driperc. 


A WOLF IN THE FOLD 


HAD always viewed with a mild curiosity the activities 

of the Group Movement at Oxford, followers of Frank 

Buchman, and it was without much difficulty, one 
cold and rainy evening not long ago, that I was brought 
by some of his followers to attend a meeting. In the train 
to Great Portland Street, as a prelude to the strange prac- 
ticcs which I was about to observe, I was given to read a 
certain manuscript, which contained the heart searchings of 
an unworldly but dissatisfied German, a prominent member 
of the Group. This man, I was told, had travelled in all 
parts of the world, associating with kindred spirits to him- 
self, of which I understood there was a singular abundance 
in America, and with them he had lived in various hostels, 
meditating on the profundity of the human mind and dis- 
cussing matters of the soul in his leisure hours. He was by 
now thirty years of age, and it appears had never pursued 
any other occupation than enlarging his soul. His manu- 
script was calledg* The Divine Reality,” and in German 
verse he set forth a strange confusion of Evangelical fana- 
ticism and meaningless paradox, together with the slightest 
suspicion of Pantheism. Such phrases as “ Never is now, 
now is never” and “ God is everything, God is nothing,” 
though aloud I had to admire them faintly, only conveyed 
to me the extreme indigestibility of the Deity. 

When I arrived at the meeting place, an elegant house 
at the right end of Wimpole Street, the crowd of strange 
vet friendly faces was almost overwhelming. I noticed 
also that all of them gave to some extent the impression of 
worldly opulence. Here I met Herr Pfliiger, the author 
of the manuscript I had read in the train. He had an air 
of conscious difference from any other man in the world, 
hut he was above all conspicuous for the height of his 
forehead. Had he onee, when viewing himself in a mirror, 
at the age when a boy begins to think of choosing a career, 
suddenly been astonished by the extent of his brow, and 
realised the sheer inappropriateness of such a brow for the 
more ordinary occupations, such as medicine, law, agri- 
cultural labour, er nevel writing, and thereupon decided 
that mysticism was the only calling for which he was designed 
by nature ? Such a question could not help arising in my 
mind when T first set eyes on Herr Piliiger, the eminent 
Buchmanite mystic. The others present were not so con- 
spicuous by their appearance, but I was vaguely conscious 
of large numbers of tall, benevolent-looking ladies in black, 
with beads and bosoms, being obviously of that class of the 
inhabitants of W.1. most addicted to the vice of good 
works. Among these I moved disconsolately while they 
tried to make me feel at home. And then there were 
several archly pretty American women, with strong jaws 
and strident. voices, a mildly aesthetic undergraduate, and 
a number of hearties. 

After I had been made at heme to the extent of being 
persuaded to sit down, a young man started talking. A 
strange voice, halting, and yet never at loss what to say 
after its pauses of pregnant silence. Each pause seemed 
Exactly 
what he said is not, nor even was at the time, very clear in 


to say “And so you just see how good I am.” 


my mind, for there began to scour my feet, even in this 
luxurious fastness of Wimpole Street, a most ruthless 
draught, which kept me in touch with reality throughout 


the whole procedure. He knew that there were some new 
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members here, he said (looking at me). Perhaps the best 
way of giving them a general idea of the Group Movement 
would be to describe his own life. He had been at school 
at Granchester, he had played all sorts of games there, and 
never thought about anything. But he had felt that there 
was something lacking in life. And then he got to be head 
boy of Granchester, a splendid position surely, and he did his 
best to lead the school in the way it should go. But even 
that did not seem to be the supreme thing in life. Of 
course, he enjoyed it very much and was very popular 
among the chaps, but he did not always do what he ought. 
No, he would not like to say what he did, sometimes. But 
he was not really so very bad at school. 

But then he went up to New College. There he decided 
to drink life to the dregs at all costs. So he bought a motor 
bicycle. And he joined a very fast set up there. They all 
had motor bicycles. And he used to go about with them 
doing all sorts of things, and once he got so drunk that his 
friends had to lift him on to his motor bicycle before he 
could go home on it (this rather puzzled me). Yes, he 
thought he could say he had drunk life to the dregs. And 
still he felt something lacking. He asked himself, “* What 
is the good of all this?” (I listened hopefully.) And then, 
when he was on top of a bus on the Cowley road, it all 
came to him. It was no good. He would give it all up, 
and join the Buchman Group Movement that had just 
come to Oxford and turn over a new leaf. And so he sold 
his motor bike, and when he joined the Group Movement 
he knew that he was saved. He was a changed man. 
Pause—‘‘ Look at me now,” it seemed to say. A wide- 
eyed young innocent he was, I could hardly believe the 
terrible story of the motor bicycle. Since then he has 
done nothing but tell people about his almost miraculous 
conversion like St. Paul, on top of the bus, and convert 
them to the Buchmanite faith. But what this faith was 
I never gathered. A lot of other people got up and said 
what a splendid thing the Group Movement was and how 
much better they have been since they joied it. But 
what precisely it was that made them better I did not 
understand, unless it was the opportunity of getting up 
and saying how much better they were. Perhaps it is a 
sound psychological ruse, a kind of organised auto-sugges- 
tion, but it disgusted me to see men and women devoting 
their whole lives to suggesting to themselves how much 
better they are than other people, and thanking God they 
are not as other men are. It is interesting to observe that 
there are more Pharisees professing to follow Jesus Christ 
than ever there were in the days of the New Testament. 
But these people seemed hardly to profess Christianity. It 
did not really come into the question. The Group Move- 
ment was the thing. And so they were very pure Pharisees. 

The cakes afterwards were delicious. Frevrx WARDEN. 


THE GAZE OF GIOTTO 


‘ j J HEN I think of progress 

I remember Giotto— 

Santa Elisabetta and Santa Chiara 

Of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
Assisi. 
Have you seen their picture ? 
There have been centuries of painting since Giotto 
And no painting like this. 


That enormous mythology 

Christianity 

Is not yet ready for the poets. 

Only the painters were free of belief or unbelief 
And could draw their souls, 


Looking at this picture 
We see something has gone out of the world. 


It isnot the light of the Sun, 

That still falls siiently among the cities. 

It is not the light of the Moon, 

That is still a brightness upon woods and waters : 
It is the light of the Holy Spirit. 


Veni Creator Mundi 
Why hast thou deserted us ! 


I have seen the lilies of the field 

And their light is not the light of the lilies of Giotto 
Blooming from the hand of Saint Elizabeth, 

Whose bloom is the blooming of the two virgins— 
Flowers, flesh and garments are one. 


Innumerable forms do not make space, 

Pattern only is visible. 

It is space rolling itself out, curving and blossoming, in 
this picture. 


It is the mind of Giotto— 
Who was Giotto ? 


Veni Spiritus Creator 
Let me look upon thee ! 


The silence of a multitudinous appearance of tongues 
Like a flock of waves vanishing into the stillness of light. 


Gaze ! 


Consciousness of the shapes of music is Silence. 
And this picture 
It is the look of Giotto. 
W. J. Turner. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 
Old Masters 


HE Von Auspitz collection of old masters, now on view at 

Messrs. Agnew’s, is a garland of varied delights. Fine as 

these pictures are, they have not the frigid magnificence 
of similar works enshrined in public galleries, and keeping a state 
which is sometimes rather damping to the enthusiasm. One feels 
that they were acquired for pleasure as well as for show, and 
the impression of a strong personal taste evinced in their choice 
gives the exhibition a reassuring intimacy. Perhaps the most 
interesting is the Ruisdacl, Ruins of the Castle of Egmont, a 
remarkable piece of melodramatic yet convincing romanticism. 
But the same room holds a superb, tranquil Goya, a mellow 
sunset landscape of Bellotto, and, in The Rejected Proposal 
of Tiepolo, a masterpiece of haughty dignity undisturbed by 
any of the painter's too frequent factitious excitement. A 
Palma Vecchio portrait offers a splendid subject for dispute— 
whether the robe was to be left white, or ultimately coloured ? 
The Memling, El Greco, Cranach, and Rembrandt are there to 
make the dazzled spectator realise the poverty of superlatives. 
No more satisfying exhibition has been scen in town this year. 


Suburban Heights at the Lyric 

There are still, no doubt, hundreds of “ rare” spirits wilting 
in the stuffy atmosphere of suburbia. Perhaps at this very 
moment some cow-eyed daughter is being felled by the brick of 
a Balham obtuseness, It may be that these sufferings are 
worthy of a play. But Miss Franken, intending to show that 
her Stella speaks ‘“ Another Language,” merely reveals how 
admirably she will settle down in later life in the bosom of the 
family in Belsize Park. Stella was modern in the depreciatory 
sense of the word; she attended an art school for two hours a 
week. ‘True, her clay heads were very bad, but they were an 
outlet for her emotions. Rebelling against married life, she fell 
into the arms of a young nephew, another renegade, who wanted 
to desert business for an artistic career. One does not do these 
things, however, even in Victoria, so her husband saw in time 
how horrible he had been and Peter said good-bye to Aunt Stella, 
who found she only loved him in a quite auntly way after all, 
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BUSINESS RATIONALIZATION 
By C. S. MYERS, C.B.E., M.A., Sc.D. Analyses rationalization from the 
psychological and social viewpoints, and gives investigated facts and 


examples, 84 pp. 3/6 net 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN PRACTICE 


By HENRY J. WELCH and GEORGE H. MILES. Shows how psycho- 
logical methods are being employed to improve working cenditions in 
various industries. With illustrations and examples, 260 pp. 6/- net 


DIVORCE, NULLITY & SEPARATION 


By ALFRED SKELT, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 
and enlightening explanation of the law and procedure. 





A clearly written 
124 pp. 5/. net 
THE LAW OF GAMING AND BETTING 
By C. F. SHOOLBRED, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-law. With a Foreword 
by Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE. An essential book for all interested in this 
important social problem. 274 pp. 10/6 net 
SCIENTIFIC INVESTMENT 
By HARGREAVES. PARKINSON, B.A., B.Com, 
to the intricacies of modern investment procedure. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE & TARIFFS 
rhe = diene “rs Bane = ion. ied ae ee 
BUSINESS BUDGETS AND 
BUDGETARY CONTROL 


By A. W. WILLSMORE, F.R.Econ.S, 


budget contre 


A thorough guide 
10 6G net 


274 PP- 


A pioncer work, showing how 
1 incthods are applied in practice by leading British businesses, 


238 pp. 10/6 net 
Order from a bookseller or 
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Miss Edna Best as Stella and Mr. Herbert Marshall as Vie eo 
through their usual amorous tricks, and Mr. Marcus Barron gives 
a good performance as a kindly, anxious old father. 


Unsophisticated Dance 

It is easy in these days of formalised ballet to forget that 
dancing is the earliest of the arts, and Miss de Mille, at the 
Arts Theatre, by her return to a more primitive form attempts 
an interesting experiment. She and her partner are nearer to 
mime-dancing than to any of the more modern methods, and 
their interpretations are of emotions rather than of music. This 
naturalistic treatment is successful, especially in such numbers 
as Spring Song, Harvest Reel, and Burgomasters’ Braule. Shi 
is a romping, animal dancer, rejoicing in her intensely physica! 
reactions, but at times lacks dignity and poise and is almost 
entirely without grace of movement or manner, so that her 
Hymn (danced in a flurry of white Victorian petticoats to the 
tune of “* Jesu, joy of man’s desiring’) fails even in naivety. 


The Camargo Ballet 

The plaintive romanticism of Les Sylphides, sturdily rendered 
by a British corps de ballet, provided the first item on the 
Camargo Society’s programme at the Adelphi Theatre on Sunday 
night. It was a somewhat unfortunate, though gallant, opening. 
In the absence of such leadership as Madame Spessiva’s—ballet- 
goers who saw her last season will not have forgotten the ex- 
perience-—more “amusing” and brightly variegated ballets 
seem to suit the available talent better. For example, The 
Infanta’s Birthday, which came next. Mr. Rex Whistler's 
costumes pleased the eye, Miss A. E. Lutyens’ music charmed the 
ear, and Eve, generously loaned by Mr. Cochran, gave a fascinating 
(and horrifying) display of contortionist grace. Let disereet 
silence shroud the third item. Finally, a modern version of the 
Book of Genesis, Adam and Eve, with Mr. Constant Lambert's 
music, costumes and décor by John Banting—the Serpent and 
the two Seraphim were particularly good—brought with it a 
breath of gaiecty and satire. This last ballet, thanks to the con- 
ductor’s musie and to the dancing of Anton Dolin and Prudence 
Hyman, had an entrain that earlier numbers often lacked. 


Sharks and Chivalry 

Tiger Shark with Edward G. Robinsonat the Plaza is, as far as the 
story goes, a silly enough film. But the sequences devoted to large 
scale tunny fishing are exciting and beautiful to watch, though 
some shots of the fish having their guts cut out may derange 
susceptible stomachs. But even this unpleasantness yields to 
photographs of sharks biting off men’s legs and arms. Still, 
disagreeable as many of these sequences are, even the rather 
queasy onlooker will go away from seeing them with a certain 
moral satisfaction. Edward G. Robinson makes the best of a 
poor part, the very overflowing, vain, affectionate and chivalrous 
captain of a fishing smack. Paramount cannot be given much 
credit for the use to which they have put this most inter- 
esting artist. The descent from Little Caesar to Tiger Shark is 
positively Avernian. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week : 

Friday, December $th— 
National Peace Council: Conferences on the international 
situation. Livingstone Hall, Broadway, S.W., 3.30 and 6. 
* A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” Birkbeck College Theatre. 

Saturday, December 10th— 
Adela Verne, Wigmore Hall, 3. 

Sunday, December 11th— 
Prof. J. C. Flugel on “ The Birth of Modern Psychology,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 
Lionel Britton on “ Art and the Multitude,” 
Ethical Society, 1584 Mill Lane, N.W., 6.15. 
Ernest Bevin on “* The Next Labour Administration,” 
Transport Hall, Smith Square, 7.30. 

Monday, December 12th— 
London Symphony Orchestra, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
* Jonah and the Whale,’ Westminster Theatre. 

Tuesday, December 13th— 
Rev. B. C. Hopson on “ Peace and Internationalism,” 
Friends House, Euston Road, 1.20. 

Wednesday, December 14th— 
Elgar Celebration Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
F.P.S.I., Bertrand Russell, C. E. M. Joad and others on 
* Will Civilisation Collapse.” London School of Hygiene, 8. 
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THE LETTERS OF 
vr ™ 7 7, , 
JANE AUSTEN 
Edited by R. W. Cuapman. Two 
volumes. 42s. net. India paper (one 
volume) 63s. net. 
. . A delight even greater than 
one had dared to hope . . .” 
—Hugh de Selincourt in Everyman. 
“... The tact and good temper of 
the editing are as admirable as its 
learning . . .”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


OXFORD 
TO 


THE 
COMPANION 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
Sir Pavt. 


15s. net. 


Compiled and edited by 
Harvey. 

An Encyclopaedia of allusions: a 
guide to plots and characters: a 
Who’s Who of 
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THE FAREWELL 


UST one more, Johnny. And then we'll go as peace- 

fully as the ship goes into port, as the chickens go to 

roost, as the lambs are driven to their folds, as 
**Not one more. Go on. You have me tired talking. 
It’s long after time now.” 

The publican scowled. 
crossed the face that usually affected only a cynical good 
He had given way once. He wasn’t to be per- 
suaded again. He knew men: he wouldn't the 
four of them out of the snug till all hours. And he was 
bone-tired. 

* Well, if you won’t you won't,” said Gilmore. He was 
an ex-oflicer in the British Army, a neat, well-dressed man 
of Scottish extraction who looked a little out of place in 


ee 


A really disagreeable expression 


humour. 
his 


get 


the shabby snug at the back of Johnny’s. He got up. 
So did the young Englishman, Hawke. So did Christie 
Burke, the big smooth-faced photographer, whose fine 
baritone was in great demand among them. Only Pat 


sat on. 
IIe did 


not look, with his flat red-wrinkled face, his small twinkling 


He was the oldest of them, and the shabbiest. 


eyes and his chin covered with two days’ growth of white 


stubble, like a poet. But a poet he was: and for that his 


companions gave him honour, Or, if not honour, at least 
a rich tolerance. 

* Johnny, 'm afraid you won't go to Heaven,” he called, 
shaking a warning finger. 

“1 don’t know that I’m particular,” replied Johnny, his 
good humour restored, now he saw they were really going. 

“Well, Johnny, forget this. 
is my last night. You'll make arrangements. 


To-morrow night 


You 


don’t 
pr p= 
mised me. 

None of 


us will ever again be standing just here, looking as we look 


“And don’t forget this, and you others, too. 
now. None of us will ever meet in just the same way any 
more.” 

No one replied. They were filing after Johnny through 
the narrow dark passage. Outside they stood in a small 
circle, all of them, with the exception of Pat, too gloomily 
conscious of their sobriety to talk much. Johnny was 
Whether he 
of the Guards, or whatever it was, they hadn’t been allowed 
a private extension for the whole of the week. 

“It'll be different to-morrow. Ive told him I'm going, 
and that he may never, never see me again.” 

They looked at him with mild scepticism. 


getting too strict, they agreed. was afraid 


When he 
turned to cross the bridge and go southwards with Hawke, 
Christie said, “‘ 1 wonder, now, if he’s really going. I suppose 
not.” 

* Not at all. 
weeks ago he staged the same old ‘for ever and ever. 
Don’t you remember ? 
was going to England by 


Gilmore laughed. 


the next mornirig’s mail, 


Why, it was only three 


He came in nearly weeping. He 


He 








was finished with Ireland. 
dissensions had his heart broken. 
out of the country. He was nothing but a broken old man. 
The next night while we sat there he’d be turning in on the 


The political goings on and 
He was being driven 


Embankment in London. He was nearly crying. After 

a few drinks I nearly wept myself. But I didn’t think 

then he’d manage to catch the boat. And I was right.” 
“I wasn’t there then,” said Christie, “ but I well re- 


member the Sunday night he had the same story of his 
sister coming to fetch him back to the old home 
He was in great form 


in Conne- 
mara. he kept reciting : 
I'm a farmer because of my 
But whether a poet or no 

I hear the soft footfalls of other time years 


When the moon spills her light on Mayo! 


father, 


“And the next evening there he was. 
gone, you old sinner,’ I said to him. 
‘When I got back to my digs my sister 


‘So you haven’t 
’ ‘No,’ he says, looking 
down his nose. 


insulted me. She said I couldn’t go in that state. She 
said I was drunk.’ 

** Did she say that ?’ I said. 

““* She did,’ said he, very dignified. 

* * Well,’ said I, ‘ she never said a truer word.’ ‘ What,’ 
said he, ‘do you mean to say I was drunk?” * I do,’ said 
I. * Well,’ says he, ‘maybe you're right.’ 

“Well, Ill see you to-morrow. That is if I can get 


along in time. Ive a bit of work may keep me.” 
“I shan’t be there,” 
ment I forgot about. 
They parted. 
well to young Hawke, was walking back to his digs along 


said Gilmore. “Ive an appoint- 
But Ill be seeing you soon.’ 

At the same time, Pat, having said fare- 
the south side of Stephen’s Green. His mind had relapsed 
into a comfortable state of alcoholic drowsiness. Once he 
looked up at the sky, a beautiful. windy sky, and thought, 
** To-morrow, at this time, Pll be 
night sky of old Ireland. From east to 
And I shall see the dawn break.” He 


happily. 


driving alone under the 
west I shall 
nodded to himself 


(ro. 
4 


The next day when he awoke, he found a slightly uneasy 
had Then he 
that this was the day he was going back to his old father 
When he had dressed, he got out 
letter again to assure himself that he hadn't 
It said stiffly that his mother was getting very old, and 
ended: “I shall call 


for you at ten sharp in the car, and I hope you won't be 


feeling awakened with him. remembered 


and mother. his sister’s 
imagined it. 


that she’d been asking for him. It 


like you were last time, and that you'll make yourself look 
clean and neat, and not disgrace me entirely.” 

A sordid, drab littl 
Hills of 


a shabby , Inean 


He threw it down in disgust. note. 


It reduced a glorious return to the Connemara, 
“the wild-eyed hills,” to 


with his tail between his legs. 


sneaking back 


He was to be taken in on 


lie’d be 


impatiently he shook the 


sufferance because his mother was old and sick. 
watched by women all day 


depressing thoughts away as one shakes specks of 


Never mind. There'd be a great final union that night. 


away 


dirt. 


After he’d had breakfast given him he sat in the Green 
and watched the ducks, and the children playing. An old 
acquaintance came along, and they consumed two pints 
of porter across the way. After that he felt better. and 


old bag. 


we 
was sometning 


All the same he didn’t like packing. There 


went back to shave and pack his things into th 


cruel and irrevocable about it: you hadn't gone, but it 
looked very much as if you meant to go. 

At six his landlady made him tea and gave him a boiled 
egg with it. Afterwards they sat chatting a while God 


knew he’d had many a cross word with Mrs. Delaney on 


account of her interfering ways; on the other hand, she'd 
often lent him a bob or two when he needed it di sper tely : 
As a parting piece of advice he told her to sell the pieces of 
silver she had put out on the sideboard. It was waste of 
good money to leave them about uscless. And they might 
get stolen. But Mrs. Delaney said again, as shed said 
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before, that while she had the breath of life in her she wouldn’t 
part with what wasn’t hers to part with. For to her, that 
silver belonged to her dead mother just as- much as if her 
mother was alive and breathing and calling out for a cup of 
tea. She was an obstinate woman. He didn’t leave the 
house till nearly half seven, and she cried after him, “ Now, 
be back in good time, Pat, for, your sister, and don’t let it 
be the same way as it was before. Mind that now.” 

When he got to Johnny’s, there was no one there, but he 
didn’t mind that, for it was early yet. Leaving word he’d 
be back soon, he went over to the Scotch House hoping 
He passed a “ Hello ” with a-bookmaker 
he knew, but he was talking with another man, so he didn’t 
push himself in. After a solitary pint, he went back to 
Johnny’s—only two strangers in the snug, and Johnny 
very busy in the public bar. So after a while he went 
outside and stood waiting. 

It was one of those still, listless evenings, when even a 
big city like Dublin seemed to have lost itself in a vacant 
yawn. No one seemed to be about, no one at least that he 
knew. Of course it was a Thursday, and on Thursday the 
week had often lasted too long. and many a good man had 
to go thirsty till pay day. A sort of uneasiness came to 
him as he looked up and down. Supposing they didn’t 
come. He ought to have shown the letter to them. But 
it was such a pitiful drab womanish letter for a poet to 
show. 

A notion struck him. He’d go up and fetch Hawke 
out himself. He could call in on Hawke. His wife was 
friendly. Not like some wives. She was new to the country 
and had taken a fancy to him. 

Outside Harcourt Street Station he stood for a while, 
for he remembered that a man he knew, Jimmie O'Callaghan, 
sometimes came in from Bray about that time. The train 
arrived, and spilled its passengers: Jimmie wasn’t among 
them. On he went. He must hurry, or he’d miss Hawke. 
As he turned by a side passage into the square in which the 
Hawkes had their flat he did not see them come out of the 
house and hurry the opposite way to the tram line. He 
did not know that Hawke’s wife had persuaded her husband 
to go with her to the pictures. 

He knocked repeatedly at the door. When no answer 
came, a’panie seized him. He’d wasted too much time. 
He must get back to Johnny’s quickly. He'd be missing 
everything. He’d even spend twopence on a bus. 

But the bus was long in coming, and there was time for 
a melancholy that had been trailing him for some time to 
take possession. It was a cold, dismal melancholy unlike 
the ecstatic voluptuous sadness that came when he had 
drink taken. Small chill clear voices told him decisively : 
“You are going away. You may never come back. You 
may die. You may never see Dublin and the boys again. 
And there’s no one to shake you by the hand. No one 
No one cares.” 

He turned and looked resentfully at a young man who 
came towards him walking with a quick determined step. 
Ife knows where he’s going, he thought. He knows what 
But how can a man know anything 
dead cold sober? He stroked his chin 


to see someone. 


know S you re going. 


he is going to do. 
when he’s sober 
in sad perplexity. 
~The bus came. When he got out, he almost ran from it 
He could hardly believe his eyes when he 
saw the snug was empty, emptier than when he left it, for 
Johnny told him no one had 


to Johnny’s. 


the two strangers had gone. 
come in. It was a slack night. 

Ife was too baffled and unhappy to say anything more 
He felt shaky. 
Ife needed a drink badly, but if the boys turned up he had 
only enough money to stand one round. That was why 
And now 
They hadn’t believed he was going. 
Nine o’clock. In an 


to Johnny. He went and stood outside. 


he had been keeping off it the whole evening. 
they weren't coming. 
But he was really going. hour 


he’d be setting out. 


The thought was a long lonely hurting 


ache. There’d be no one to see him go. No trumpets 
sounding, no excitement, no thumpings on the back, nothing 
that should accompany.a farewell. It was all poor and 
mean and pififul. “ I’m a broken old man,” he told him- 
self, and though he had often said the same before, this 

yas the first time it sounded real. He felt very tired, and 
the world was a cold hard cheerless place where no lights 
shone, no music played. 

He turned to re-enter the public house with a slow step. 
As he did so a familiar face coming towards him caught 
his eye. Christie! He was too moved to speak. He stood 
there with his hand stretched out feeling like a child that 
awakes from a nightmare to see a friendly candle and hear 
a familiar voice. 

“But you’re not really going?” said Christie when 
their drinks had been set before them. 

“Tam. Read this. Then you'll see.” Pat thrust his 
sister’s letter under the other man’s nose, and gulped down 
his stout. 

A warm, soothing hand comforted and mellowed the 
consciousness that had. been shivering and lonely. He 
took the letter away before Christie had had time to finish 
it. “* Two of the same, Johnny,” he called, and then turning 
to Christie again, cried triumphantly : 

“And after to-night, you'll never, never see me again, 
Never, never again ! ” Noraun Hovuvr. 


OUR GREAT EXTRAVAGANT 
The Life of William Beckford. 


University Press. 12s. 6d. 

This Life of Beckford is an extremely interesting and valuable 
book, as well it may be, since for nine years the author has been 
working on a mass of Beckford’s unpublished manuscripts, 
notes and letters in the Hamilton papers. Faced with this, 
Mr. Oliver felt that : ** To tell the story of Beckford’s life frankly, 
justly and tactfully, was obviously. going to be no easy matter”? ; 
but he has done his best * to establish the truth about him and 
to deal justly and sympathetically with one whose posthumous 
reputation I have felt to be very largely in my hands.” 

Beckford’s father, the plebeian alderman who had made a 
fortune out of Jamaican slaves, died when his son was nine 
years old, leaving him to be brought up by his aristocratic, 
tigerish mother, the original of Carathis in Vathek, and to 
inherit, when he came of age in 1781, an income of £100,000 a 
year. The child was precocious, extremely intelligent, sensitive 
and violently attracted by everything strange and fantastic. 
He loved music, but alas! ‘“ he never seems to have conceived 
of it as an intellectual discipline, and abandoned himself to a 
type of music which made a mere appeal to the senses.” 

Lord Chatham seems to have been the first to have discovered 
that what was amiss with the boy was his passion for oriental 
tales, and, thanks to the exhortations of such a godfather, we 
learn in the words of Dr. Lettice, the tutor, that “ That splendid 
heap of oriental drawings has been sacrificed to the shrine of 
good taste. Mr. Beckford has had the firmness to burn them with 
his own hand.” He was then thirteen. 

But his passion for the Arabian Nights survived this holocaust, 
and in adolescence he became more romantic than ever. 
When he was nineteen he met William Courtenay, a singularly 
beautiful child of ten, and, in his own words: “ It was then I 
grew sensible there was a pleasure in loving something besides 
myself.” ** There was clearly something morbid in his feeling,” 
comments Mr. Oliver. Shortly afterwards Louisa Pitt-Rivers, 
who had been married for eight years to his cousin, Peter 
Beckford, the author of Thoughts on Hunting, came into his life. 
She fell desperately in love with him and he with her, but from 
the first their relationship was a triangular one, for Louisa shared 
Beckford’s feeling for the child. Morbider and morbider! 
Or, as Mr. Oliver has it: “In different cireumstances she might 
conceivably have been the means of curing him of his mental 
disorder. As it was she became an agent in its maintenance. . . . 
Beckford’s letters to her during the next few years are full of 
references to the boy, confidential messages to him, and requests 
for letters to be conveyed to him.” 

Thus before he was twenty Beckford had given his heart 
disastrously. The secret of his life and its explanation was his 


By J. W. Ovrver. Oxford 
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passion for Louisa and for Courtenay. Fortunately, Mr. Oliver 
does not seem to have bothered his head about Louisa’s reputa- 
tion, and we find her writing : 

One. instant I feel myself sufficiently irritated and ecourggeous to 
attempt anything to rescue myself from this hated thralidom—the 
next ifistant the impossibility of pursuing any plan that would not 
be discovered, the hellish blackness of the crime and the fear of 
punishment. ... I can conceive crimes but am too timid to 


exeente them, and I am persuaded that were I ever to commit a_, 


premeditated Murder, even with the certainty of not being dis- 
covered—I should ever after experience a Horror which would 
make Tife hateful and prevent my reaping the fruits of it. 


It would be exceedingly interesting to know if this were in 
answer to a letter of Beckford’s, and if so what he had said. 

But it was not all as gloomy as that. For a brief period they 
were all madly happy together, the husband and all the ether 
relatives: were outwitted, and for three wonderful days they im- 
mured themselves with some young friends with the blinds 
drawn amidst scenes of oriental splendour. At the age of 
seventy-eight Beckford wrote a detailed description of this 
party which had directly inspired Vathek. . .”“ through all 
these galleries did we roam and wander—too often hand in hand 
—strains of music swelling forth at intervals—in which three of 
the greatest singers in Europe . . . most amicably joined. . . . 
It was, in short, the realisation of romance in its most extravagant 
intensity.” And Mr. Oliver justifiably concludes: ** There can 
be no doubt that during that Christmas season at Fonthill things 
must lave been done which could ill bear the light of day.” 

That sort of thing would not do at all. _Beekford’s mother 
and his Seottish relations were determined to put a stop to it, 
and could think of no better way than by assiduously spreading 
seandals about him so that he should be coerced by the results. 
Beckford eventually yielded and broke Louisa’s heart by marrying 
his cousin, Lady Margaret Gordon, who loved him and for whom 
he felt a sincere affection. But the letters to Louisa go on and 
they contain some of the best things which he ever wrote, full 
of lively, vivid pictures and touched with enough witty exaggera- 
tion to make them supremely amusing to his correspondent. He 
was a-delightfully entertaining letter-writer, and it is very much 
to be hoped that a complete edition of his letters will be brought 
out. ‘Fhey are, indeed, the great feature of this book, but we want 
them all. There is a fascinating account of how a lioness fell 
in love with him in the Jardin du Roi in Paris, and once or twice 
there is.a cry from the heart. ‘* Madame de Cambis, in one of 
her vehement moods, cried out to me from across the room : 
* Que vous étes intéressant.’ * I don’t want to be “ intéressant.” 
I want: to see you. I am absorbed in that wish. I have no 
other.” 

Meanwhile, encouraged by that odious individual, the Rev. 
Samuel Henley, Beckford had written Vathek, which, as Mr. 
Oliver points out with critical good sense, was drawn from 
Beckford’s own experience: ‘ The last chapters ... are the 
real salt of the book. They are done from life. He knew that 
the fate of Vathek and Nouronihar must sooner or later be the 
fate of William Beckford and Louisa.” 

His love for Louisa was hopeless ; then, just as he was about 
to receive a peerage, disaster came crashing down over Courtenay, 
whose education Beckford was trying to have put into the hands 
of Henley. Incidentally, though Mr. Oliver does not say so, the 
reason why Henley published his translation of Vathek against 
Beckford’s express orders is now made clear. He was concerned 
for his own reputation to disprove that there was anything 
vieious in the book. 

The seandal lost Beckford his peerage, but it brought him and 
his wife much closer, the ill-wind of adversity fanning their 
affection into love. A daughter was born and then, a year after 
they had left England, a-second daughter. A few days after- 
wards Lady Margaret died. Beckford was heart-broken, while 
England rang with the story that he had killed her by his neglect. 

Louisa, Courtenay and Lady Margaret, he had lost them all. 
He was twenty-six and there seems no reason to think that he 
ever gave his heart again—except to animals. His hatred for 
Peter Beckford confirmed him in a hatred for hunting, and his 
first act when he returned after ten years’ wandering on the 
Continent was to put up a wall seven miles long and twelve foot 
high te-keep out fox-hunters. At the same time he attempted 
the one political act of his life—to negotiate peace privately 
between France and England in 1797. To Mr. Oliver “ Its 
ehief interest being its revelation of the extraordinary depths 
of sheer silliness to which Beckford was capable of descending.” 


” 


To others the interest is that Beckford seems to have felt about 
the Napoleonic war 2s they themselves felt about the war with 
Germany—that it was an agony which must be stepped. In 
that, as in’ some other respects, he seems far more modern than 
his all-too-sensible biographer. 

Then came Fonthill, eccentricity, and the old age which has 
often been deseribed. “‘ We of the present day, whose follies 
do not run in that direction, can see that it was rather an. absurd 
and extravagant fashion.” With these tolerant words, Mr. 
Oliver embarks on a consideration of the building of Fonthill. 
It is only over morals that he is so severe, and spending £273,000 
on putting up enormously tall towers, and shrines to marble 
statues of St. Anthony, have not struck him as so morbid as 
“ the pleasure of loving something besides myself.” 

“IT hope you will not fall into the hand of a Pict,” wrote the 
young Disraeli to Beckford in 1834, after he had tried and failed 
to get the latter’s Italy with Sketches of Spain and Portugal to 
review for The Edinburgh. A vain hope. Beckford’s danghter 
married the Marquess of Clydesdale. His mants ripts became 
part of the Hamilton collection and have found a home in 
Edinburgh. Hence this book, primitive in its virtue and 
primitively alien in outlook to its subject, who, as has becn well 
said, can be likened to the evening and the morning star. Mr. 
Oliver can deal with the eighteenth century ; it is the modern 
civilised man im Beckford with whom he is strangely out of 
touch. Davip GARNerr. 


TRAILING CLOUDS 


Childhood Reminiscences by Thirty 
Preface by ALAN Pryce-Jones. Cobden-San- 


Little Innocents. 
Authors. 
derson. 6s. 

How oddly other children were brought up! This is one of the 
impressions left on my mind as I read this pretty and interesting 
book in which a bevy (or is it a gaggle, or a pride ?) of authors 
(but some are only authors for this occasion) have recordéd some 
reminiscence of their first innocence, of what the legend on the 
wrapper calls, somewhat peculiarly in the circumstances, the 
heaven of infancy. Heaven, forsooth! Another and briefer word 
would seem apter for some of these children’s early lives, so 
frequent in them are catastrophe, gloom, oppression, and the fear 
of hell. Many a green isle needs must, as Shelley remarked, be 
in the deep wide sea of misery ; but the green isles seem to have 
impressed many of the children less than the cireumambient sea. 
Or does instinct make us dwell on and exaggerate past woe in order 
to gratify our more prosperous present selves? Pleasure’s crown 
of pleasure, as Tennyson did not remark, is remembering sadder 
things. Be that as it may, you wili observe in these infants at 
play and at their tasks some happiness but more distress ; and 
what grim Olympians guide the footsteps of many of these hapless 
babes ! 

There are, indeed, some records here as cheerful as these of the 
sundial. You may watch the future Princess Antoine Bibesco 
surrounded by pleasures, jewels, boxes of flowers twice a week, 
accordion-pleated dance frocks, ermine coats with tails, white 
ponies, oatmeal in the bath water, icing sugar at luncheon, bread 
and cheese and hot chocolate to break the morning, a kind govern- 
ess, a mother beautiful, indulgent and adored, every comfort 
that can gratify a child. You can see Dame Ethel Smyth in her 
more tomboy youth, surrounded by an adventurous family and 
a pack of animal pets ; Mr. Harold Nicolson suceessfully and in- 
telligently suspending his music lessons to hear of his governess’s 
eall to convert the heathen and of his own laek of qualitica- 
tion for such selection (“‘ No, dear, only the pure in heart . . .”’). 
Lady Gerald Wellesley dreaming happily among summer weods 
and singing telegraph wires; Lord Alfred Douglas winning a 
race; Mr. Edmund Blunden fishing and cricketing, enspelled by 
the magic of the hazel-fringed pool; Lady Ravensdale assisting 
the most admirable of fathers in domestie and horticultural 
tasks; Lady Lowther, in the rowdy mid-nineteenth century, 
sliding down boards, hanging from trees, chewing newspapers 
under beds, being tossed in the air and caught, and enjeying the 
amenities of Pennsylvania and Paris; Miss Sonia Keppel tri- 


umphantly flinging her nanny’s tail of hair beneath a dray ; Mr. 
J. B. Morton stirred by the shouting of the Marseillaise ; Miss V. 
Sackville-West stufling the nostrils of Boer prisoners with putty 
(but hers is a mixed record, for she committed, besides this 
pleasurable deed, a Solecism, and the prevailing note is shame) ; 
Mr. Brian Howard driving up into the mountains and the sky. 
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All these children seem to have, on the whole, a balance of 
enjoyment in their memories—or did they decide to select their 
more agreeable hours for record ? For my part, I made no such 
decision ; the balance in my memory is certainly of enjoyment, 
despite all the anguishes piled in the other scale. 

With others, this is manifestly not so. For behold the un- 
happy little Gerald Heard, brought up in evangelical gloom in 
Ireland, in “ a world of nightmare and petty violence ” and the 
authentic fear of hell, which prepared him for life’s worst. Behold, 
again, poor little Charles Cochran, terrified by the * awful eye ” 
of God, and by a bogy Devil with horns and hoofs. And our 
Provincial Lady, Miss Delafield, her imaginative life over- 
shadowed by her conviction that she would burn in hell, and by 
a “profound and humourless gloom.” And Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer, turned into a standing minority by a terrier’s bite and 
a nurse’s assertion that it was his own fault for disobedience 
(but wasn’t it’). I do not accept Mr. Mortimer’s own theory 
of his conversion into a minority dissenter: he was probably 
born one. Then there is Mr. Edward Sackville-West, witnessing 
the hideous accident that broke the Christmas revels; and Mr. 
Betjeman, sick with terror at Marlborough lest he should be placed 
in a waste-paper basket; and Mr. Squire, with his sad little 
memory of an untimely death; and Mr. James Laver—no, little 
James Laver does not actually seem unhappy, in spite of his for- 
bidding environment complete with grandmamma, great aunt, 
and “Sunday books.” Mr. H. J. Massingham’s childhood, on 
the other hand, was a grim and stern business, under a Pres- 
byterian nurse and an ogre God, whom at last he cursed in_ the 
lavatory. Why, one wonders,.did not this unfortunate child 
consult his parents concerning these subliminal matters, instead 
of believing his nurse ? It is remarkable what a tyranny hell fire 
seems to have exercised over so many of these infant lives. In 
my family we heard of hell too ; brought up in a Roman Catholic 
country, sitting sometimes under the blood-curdling sermons of 
Italian priests, we could scarce escape it. Nevertheless, re- 
gardless of their doom the little victims played, for our parents 
conveyed to us that belief in the Devil’s bonfire was one of the 
delusions of Roman Catholics, Calvinists, and other over-literal 
traditionalists, and that we were not to allow it to incommode us, 
or to regard it with more apprehension than was afforded us by 
the contempiation of Dante’s infernal circles and other legends. 
Yet at the same time, and later, other little late Victorians, and 
even apparently little Kdwardians, were being tormented by an 
infernal cosmography and a fearful ogreish God. Does this still 
occur ? Mr. Cochran says not, and that hell and the Devil have 
been wiped out. But this, I understand in my own childhood, 
had already been done (anyhow in the Established Church of my 
country), so perhaps Mr. Cochran is as wrong now as I was then. 

One child in this book evades self-revelation, which is scarcely 
playing the game. Looking for a (surely already witty) little 
Kvelyn Waugh, one finds only his tale of the arrogant and reckless 
Rupert, with his dark bushy mistarsh, who preferred murder to 
defaulting in a debt of honour. It suggests an alternative and 
more romantic literary path which Mr. Waugh might have pur- 
sued. These fragments, indeed, rouse several such speculations. 
Had, for instance, Mr. Harold Nicolson been pure in heart and 
become a donkey missionary. ... Will Mr. Robert Byron 
perhaps have a son who refuses to count the pinions of the plume 
moths. ...Andsoon.... 

Meanwhile, the one adult figure in this book, Mr. Alan Pryce- 
Jones, reminds us again by his charming preface of how much 
blander a civility and wit adults have than ‘the young barbarians 
in their charge. Rose MACAULAY. 


AN AMERICAN STORYTELLER 


Death in the Afternoon. 
12s. 6d. 

As a storyteller, Mr. Hemingway has few rivals. No one 
could say that he was a good novelist ; for his equipment does not 
include any of those qualities, found in the most undramatic 
writers from Sterne to Henry James and Proust, which can 
evoke and sustain a reader's interest irrespective of the incidents 
deseribed. He eschews amplification and digression; all the 
hard work that must have gone into his books expresses itself in 
an apparent absence of literary method, in a certain naive awk- 
wardness about the style. This awkwardness is always threatening 
to become a pose, and yet somehow usually manages to produce 
an effect. 


By Ernest Hemincway. Cape. 


It is less artificial than the Stein-stutter of Sherwood Anderson. 
Incidentally, both Anderson and Hemingway learnt their trade 
im journalistic work and employ a style strongly coloured by 
its influence. But, even here, the distinetion is very plain. 
Anderson was—and is—-a country journalist who holds apart 
from Europe and the great centres and writes with a kind of 
rambling rustic brogue, as though he were telling a tale in the 
local grocer’s shop—perhaps to the accompaniment of a chewed 
straw—-while Hemingway served his apprenticeship in Asia 
Minor, where he witnessed the dreadful retreat of the Greek 
armies. He is at home in Italy and France and Spain—not at 
home, of course, as were James’ Bostonian heroes, but in the 
manner of a more modern type of expatriate. Europe is his 
wash-pot and comfortable drinking-den, a place of bull-fights 
and ski-ing and wonderful bars .. . 

A place, pre-eminently, of “ good times.” Everybody is 
bent on having a “ fine time,” whether they go to Pamplona 
for the fiesta, as narrated in Mr. Hemingway’s first novel, or 
whether they make love or fish for trout. Life becomes tragic, 
should they fail. The protagonists of his war novel, Farcwell 
to Arms, have a splendid time in Milan and then in Switzerland, 
till the result of their cheerful hedonism trips them up. ‘The 
improbable Seotch heroine dies in child-bed; and they are 
robbed of all the good times they had hoped to share. 

* Such, too, is the tragedy of Fiesta. A young American, impotent 
since the War, when he was shot down and badly wounded on 
the Italian front, is balked of having a good time with Brett 
Ashley, though they are mutually and hopelessly in love. Its 
last paragraph sets the tone of the whole book : 


The driver started up the street. I settled back. Brett moved 
close to me. We sat close against each other, I put my arm around 
her and she rested against me comfortably . . . 

“Oh, Jake,’ Brett said, “ we could have had such a damned 
good time together.” 

Ahead was a mounted policeman in khaki directing traffic. He 
raised his baton. ‘The car slowed suddenly, pressing Brett against 
me. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘“ Isn’t it pretty to think so?” 

—which is the réductio ad absurdum of sexual tragedy ; never 
was the course of modern true love stemmed by a more matter- 
of-fact device. 

Pleasure and pain are reduced to their prime factors. This 
simplification, not only of the lives they lead, but also of their 
psychological apparatus—they talk and think with the same 
deliberate lack of subtlety—is characteristic of human beings as 
Hemingway sees them. His personages might be living under 
the Roman Empire; but their paganism is neither melancholy 
nor romantic, and all they ask is a large allowance of bread and 
circuses. Emotions that they would otherwise devote to art 
are centred round the skill and beauty of the trained athlete. 

For beauty is not excluded from his world. In his latest book, 
a treatise on the art of bull-fighting—as it happens, not Heming- 
way at his very best: the method is untidily anecdotal —he 
interprets various degrees of physical prowess in terms, almost 
exclusively, of aesthetic achievement. It is with deep emotion 
that he writes of the great matadors, and with acute sensitiveness 
to the beauties of line and rhythm that he describes their finished 
performances in the Madrid bull-ring—when the red cape directs 
the charging bull, and the matador, glancing aside through a 
graceful curve, lets the animal's blood-stained shoulder brush his 
tunic... 

Dexterity and, above all, precision are what count. The 
virtues of Mr. Hemingway’s narrative method—and that it has 
virtues no critic can deny, since it is clear-cut and admirably 
definite—seem to have been borrowed from his observation of 
athletic triumphs and to partake of the same strenuous sense of 
fitness. He is determined to write with the utmost accuracy. 
The opening chapter of Death in the Afternoon, which tells how 
he came to visit the bull-ring, also throws an interesting light on 
his literary aims: ‘‘ I was trying to write then and I found 
the greatest difficulty . . . was to put down what really happened 
in action ; what the actual things were which produced the emo- 
tion that you experienced. In writing for a newspaper you told 
what happened and, with one trick and another, you com- 
municated the emotion aided by the element of timeliness .. . 
But the real thing, the sequence of motion and fact which made the 
emotion and which would be as valid in a year or ten years .. . 
was beyond me and I was working very hard to try to get it... 
I was trying to learn to write, commencing with the simplest 
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things, and one of the simplest things of all and the most funda- 
mental is violent death.” 

It may be argued, no doubt, that here is a writer who by 
commencing with—and remaining true to—*‘ the simplest things,” 
violent death, physical courage and the like, while disregarding 
their psychological periphery, has distorted or crudely constricted 
his aesthetic vision. For the modern world is not all bull-fighters 
and ex-pugilists; nor is modern society primarily composed 
of the simple-minded hedonists of Montparnasse, rawly bent 
on having a good time. There are gradations and they are not 
for Mr. Hemingway. His strength lies in sheer descriptive skill, 
his faculty of reproducing staccato dialogue, as displayed by his 
two volumes of short stories, Men Without Women and In Our 
Time. Death in the Afternoon is sometimes moving, sometimes 
tedious, and frequently diffuse. It contains eighty full-page 
illustrations, supplemented by a glossary, but no index. 

PeTER QUENNELL. 


CHURCH AND CAPITALISM 


Faith and Society. By Maurice Reckirr. Longmans. 15s. 

Mr. Reckitt’s book is not coneerned with the mere ambulanee 
work of the churches, but is “* A Study of the Structure, Outlook 
and Opportunity of the Christian Social Movement in Great 
Britain and the United States.” The first part is deseriptive 
of Christian social thought from the time of the Oxford Movement, 
and of the various bodies, official and unofficial, which have 
contributed to it. He quotes certain fairly drastic utterances of 
the Anglican bishops and archbishops in condemnation of 
eapitalist imperialism, pronouncements on the Just Priee and 
the Living Wage, extracts from the outspoken Fifth Report, 
and discusses the contradictory reeommendations of bishops 
both Anglican and Roman during the general strike. He describes 
the rise of such bodies as the Guild of St. Matthew, the Church 
Socialist League, the League of the Kingdom of God, the Oxford 
Summer School of Sociology, the League of Socialist Christians, 
the S.C.M., Toc H., and Copee developing into the Christian 
Social Council and its Research Committee. 

His American section is valuable, for here he assembles facts 
about Christian social movements in the U.S.A. which are hard 
to come by. He might have added some reference to Father 
MeGrady’s (R.C.) Unacecpted Challenges, and to that brilliant 
but unorthodox work, the Call af the Carpenter, yy Bouck White. 

Mr. Reckitt’s reference to the thought and work of the Catholic 
Crusade is appreciative and his criticism sometimes just, but he 
dockets it as a kind of revolutionary offshoot of the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement, with which it has few affinities. 

Its sacramental teaching is non-magieal and its theology 
nearer that of Rashdall than that of Pusey. For the roots of its 
philosophy one must look to Frederick Denison Maurice, a bread- 
minded catholic, not a “ broad-churchman,” as Maurice Reckitt 
puts it. It will be remembered that Maurice and Pusey came 
to the conclusion that they worshipped different gods. On its 
political and economic side the Crusade applies such doctrines 
as those of John of Salisbury and of the early Fathers with their 
cataclysmic hope of a New World Order to modern affairs. Mr. 
Reckitt quotes the present Pope’s drastic condemnation of the 
financial oligarchy, his attack on the more callous plutocrats, 
his hopes for a better ordered society, but he omits all reference 
to his defeatist counsel to the poor and to his ignorant statement 
to the effect that the working class cannot get on without the 
capitalists. This would have given Mr. Reckitt his opportunity 
for referring the Pope to those ** Ages of Faith ” when the workers 
vot on very well without them. In all his references to the 
Medieval Church and the guilds the author has failed to realise 
that these bodies, though inspired by the tradition of the schools 
and the early church, had to maintain that tradition in action 
and to fight inch by inch for their freedom not only against 
* secular” lords, but against popes, bishops, feudal abbots and 
the whole weight of church oflicialdom. 

He is outspoken against the betravals for which the Christian 
Church has been responsible, but he fails to show that Catholic 
officials had sold the pass long before the reformation, witness 
their blessings upon Spanish imperialism and slavery, and their 
watering down of former canons to suit such pious individuals 
as the Fuevers and their like. 

There are in Part Two of the book some witty and trenchant 
criticisms of economic imperialisms and their inevitable ** drive ” 
to new wars, a good section on the meaning and value of leisure, 


and an interesting, but inconclusive, discussion on the morality 
of private investment and loaning. 

Maurice Reckitt’s own solution of our economic impasse is 
Social Credit. He believes it to be the most consonant morally 
with the Christian tradition; but, apart from its economic 
soundness, or otherwise, it is not apparent why Christians should 
separate the priests of high finance from ground landlords, 
speculating middlemen, press magnates, etc., and single them 
out for abolition, sceing that these vested interests are so closely 
interlocked and that the more lively Christian tradition condemns 
all exploiters. 

We might expect in the second part of the book, which deals 
with world reconstruction, a sympathetic criticism of the experi- 
ment which is actually reconstructing a sixth part of its surface, 
but the references to Russia are few and sketchy and, but for 
one instance in which he damns with qualified praise, Mr. Reckitt’s 
descriptions are hostile and misleading. He writes as if all the 
labour in the Soviet Union was forced labour, if that is what he 
really implies by the term “ compulsory,’ and charges Com- 
munism with glorying in work for its own sake ; but he forgets this 
when he urges us not to copy the Soviet plan, because the Russian 
difficulty is entirely different from our own. He declares that 
hers is a problem of starvation and under-produetion while for 
most nations it is a problem of starvation in the midst of plenty. 
If, then, there is a large element of compulsion in the Soviet 
Union to-day, he has supplied the reason; it is not that they 
glorify work for its own sake, but that they are obliged to speed 
up production by every possible means to create that plenty 
which will be distributed fairly and equally and will, they are 
convineed, lessen the working hours from eight to seven, from 
seven to six, five, four or even three, after which, as Dreiser, the 
individualist, writes (Dreiser Looks al Russia), ** the individual may 
do with the rest of his time as he chooses.” 

Close observers of the Russian regime believe that this pro- 
ductive work shared by all, and by most undertaken with 
enthusiasm and without compulsion, is quickly building up what 
will in the future be that very “ Leisure State ’’ of which Mr. 
Reckitt dreams. They also tell us that there is even now much 
less compulsion than is generally imagined in the Soviet Union. 

We have not only the evidenee of Theodore Dreiser to this 
effect, but of Roger Baldwin, the champion of individual liberties. 
In his Liberty under the Soviets, he proves that the Russian 
dictatorship is based upon the people’s will and that they 
participate more and more in the government of the country. 
He anticipates Mr. Reckitt’s comparison of the Fascist and 
Russian dictatorships by demonstrating that the similarities are 
* superficial ” for “the two dictatorships are utterly different. 
Not only are their objectives diametrically opposed, but 
their relations to the masses are wholly = dissimilar.” As 
to Maurice Reckitt’s suggestion that the United States and the 
Soviets have “a deep correspondence of outlook,” what strikes 
such American publicists as Theodore Dreiser and Roger Baldwin 
is their profound divergence. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Dillon, whe knew Russia 
intimately in Tsarist days and who lost not only property but his 
best friend in the revolution and would therefore not be prejudiced 
in favour of the Soviet system, went back to discover the truth 
about it for himself. The result was that he describes it in 
almost lyrical terms as a resurrection from the dead for most 
of the people of the country districts. Striking testimony to 
the same effect is to be found in Mrs. Cecil Chesterton's My 
Russian Venture. Mrs. Chesterton’s sympathies are, as is well 
known, by no means Communist, but she was struck by the fact 
that the Soviet regime has meant the restoration to the nations 
and peoples who have thrown in their lot with it of their own 


languages and national customs, an actual encouragement of 


small craftsmanship and initiative, and a new and independent 
life for hundreds of thousands on the collective farms. 

These testimonies are all from people who have cither lived in 
Russia or have visited her, independently of any tourist ageney. 


They might equally have been given from the experiences of 


Maurice Hindus, of Mrs. Charles Roden Buxton, or of Alexander 
Wicksteed. 

And yet in the face of all this available evidence Mr. Reckitt 
airily asserts that the Soviet Republics * at the sole discretion 
of a centralised authority ” are building up “a society more 
hideously servile than that with which plutoeracy has long 
made us familiar.” 

Here is a system which has put down the mighty from their 
seat, has attacked with amazing success the deadly sins of avarice 
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For Older Boys & Girls 


Crusoes and Castaways 


By STANLEY RoGers. With many Ililus- 
trations by the Author. 7/6 net 


Accounts of shipwrecked people—of 
amazing hardships (leading even to 
cannibalism) and heroism in solitude. 
(Reviewed in a Times Lit. Supp. leading 
article.) 


Recent Heroes 
of Modern Adventure 


By T. C. BripGes and H. H. TILTMAN. 
With 32 Illustrations. 7/6 net 


Narratives of F. S. Smythe’s climb up 
Kanchenjunga, Kingsford Smith’s 
flight to Australia, heroism in a sunken 
submarine, etc. ‘“‘ The boy who reads 
these tales will find little left in fiction 
to thrill him.””—Observer. 


Heroes of Civilization 


By J. CorrLer and H. Jarre. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 


“Tt seems to us by far the best [of 13 
books]. It gives an excellent purview 
of modern science and discovery under 
four headings : Exploration from Marco 
Polo to Amundsen, Pure Science from 
Copernicus to Einstein, Invention from 
Gutenberg to Edison . . . and Biology 
and Medicine from Harvey to Mendel. 
.. . Related with a swiftness and vigour 
which make them read as excitingly as 
the careers of adventurers.’ — T1mes 
Lit. Supp. 


The Book 
of Natural Wonders 


By E. Hawks, Editor of “‘ The Meccano 
Magazine.” Illustrated. 7/6 net 
** (Mr. Hawks] is an adept at explaining 
the technical to the non-expert. Here 
he deals with rocks and rivers and 
mountains and deserts and earth- 
quakes.”’—Observer. 


The Book of Art 


By E. W. Warters. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


This new volume in the well-known 
Romance of Knowledge Series tells the 
story of art through the ages, aided 
by 80 reproductions of famous pictures 
and buildings. 


For Listeners 


Everyman's Wireless 


By C. L. Boitz, B.Sc. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 


Written by a practising instructor of 
wireless in a L.C.C. Men’s Institute, 
this book is for intelligent amateurs 
who are not afraid of a little simple 
mathematics. It is essentially practical, 
and has been highly praised in World 
Radio, The Wireless World, etc. 


George G. Harrap & Co., 


Finely Illustrated Harrap Gift-Books 
Recommented by Hugh Walpole 


ARTHUR RACKHAM'S 
Fairy Tales by Hans Andersen 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line. 
Cloth, 15/- net Morocco, 25/— net 
“The best picture-book of the year? I give the prize 
without hesitation to Rackham’s Hans Andersen. He has risen 
nobly to his subject. I am not only giving this book to my best 
god-child, but I am also giving a copy to myself.” 
—HuGH WALPOLE in Observer. 


Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured 


A History of the Juvenile Drama 


By A. E. Wiison. Foreword by C. B. Cocuran. Illustrations 
in Colour and Black-and-White. 21/— net 


“* As one turns over the pages one’s childhood comes rushing up 
again. I owe so deep a debt to Mr. Wilson who has written this 
book, and to Messrs. Harrap who have delightfully published 
it, that I can never hope to repay either of them. The most I can 
hope to do is to say that it is a grand book to give for Christmas.’’ 

—HuGH WALPOLE in Spectator. 


Recommended by Humbert Wolfe 


Tales of Hoffmann 

With 38 Illustrations in Colour (10 being Full-page Plates) by 
Mario LABOCCETTA. 21/— net 
“ The illustrator has, with a genuine instinct for the macabre, 
caught exactly his [Hoffmann’s] lurid small illumination. He 
is right to present the figures in a setting most Russian Ballet, 
if of a ballet that was designed by M. Komisarjevsky after a study 
of Aubrey Beardsley.” 

—HuUMBERT WOLFE in Observer (2 column notice). 


<> 


Phil May 


Master-Draughtsman and Humourist 
By JAMES THORPE. With 120 Illustrations. 30/— net 
*“* Mr. Thorpe strikes a happy balance between the facts of May’s 
hectic career, anecdotes of his lovable and reckless personality, 
and an estimate of his contribution to British black-and-white 
drawing. The reproductions include some masterpieces of pen 
portraiture.” —Manchester Guardian. 


General Books 


Great Travel Stories of All Nations 
Edited, with Introduction, by ELIzABETH D’OyLey. 114 Stortes. 
1030 pages. 8/6 net 
Narratives by famous travellers of to-day and of times past. The 
British section includes Gertrude Bell, Cunninghame Graham, 
H. M. Tomlinson, Captain Scott, F. S. Smythe, etc., besides 
Kinglake, Livingstone, Stanley, etc. 


The Glory of Scotland 
By J. J. BELL. Illustrated. 4th Impression. 7/6 net 
** A most admirable performance. If you want to know all about 
Scotland and would like your guide to be a genuine enthusiast, 
then you must get this book.” —J. B. PRIESTLEY (Evening Standard 


The Splendour of Wales 
By W. T. PALMER. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
“ A thoroughly competent piece of work, dealing fairly and fully 
with the manifold landscape beauties, with history, legend, and 
personalities.” —Observer. 


Ltd. 39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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and “respect of persons,” has abolished exploitation; yet 
Christians, themselves pledged to the destruction of these things, 
misrepresent and matign it. 

What is the reason for this inveterate prejudice ? Mr. Reckitt 
is perhaps naturally enough obsessed with the idea that “ the 
ageney for the world’s redemption can be none other than the 
Christian Church.’ He believes that the Catholic Church is 
everlasting and the one authentic and God-given organ of the 
New World Order.* ‘There are Catholies who are perhaps nearer 
to the best Christian tradition—and Frederick Denison Maurice 
was of their number —in their conviction that the wind bloweth 
where it listeth and their reminder that a more ancient church 
which believed itself in possession of an everlasting covenant 
was denounced by the Christ as refuse fit for nothing but the 
dunghill. 

Christ’s own church took its place, a divine international 
composed chiefly of the workers and inspired with the inter- 
national hope. Passionately as we hope for its recovery and in 
spite of certain brave utterances of its leaders (seldom followed 
up by effective action), has it not in fact shrunk to a mere coterie 
of the pious hourgeoisic ? What of its divine sanctions and 
other worldly values ? It is argued that nothing permanent or 
sroodly can come from a society not inspired by these. But are not 
social justice, comradeship and equatity sanctions from above, 
and is not a blind denial of the good wherever it may be found 
the sin against the Holy Ghost ? Conrad NOEL. 


LIGHT AR’TICLES 

Ladies and Gentlemen. By H. Betvoc and N. Benriey. 
Duckworth. 5s, 

1933 and Still Going Wrong. By J. B. Morvron and N. 
Bentiey. Eyre and Spottiswoode. | 6s. 

The Diary of aWorm. By Naruanren Guesins. Huteliinson. 
5s. 

Rummy. By A. E. Corrarp and Roverr Gineincs. Golden 
Cockerel Press. — 6s. 

Hard Lines. By Ociow Nasu and O. Socrow. Duckworth. 
oS. 

So This is Science. By H. F. Exvuis and Anrucur Warrs- 
Methuen. 5s. 

And Now All This. By W. C. Seriar and R. J. Yearman 
and Joun Reynoips. Methuen. 5s. 

This Hilarious Universe. By R. Dark and T. Derrick, 
Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 

Wine, Women and Soldiers. By T. A. Lowe and A. E., 
2ATCHELOR. Methuen. 5s. 

Easy Warriors. By A. Armsrrone and G. L. Srampa, 
Methuen. 5s. 

Dogberry. By Hererr Pursars. Barker. 6s. 

The Week-end Calendar. Compiled by G. Barry. Bles. 6s. 

Jane Hollybrand. By KE. EK. Foor and J. Tnorre. Howe. 5s. 

Collected Verse. By Lewis Carroit. Maemillan. 8s. 6d. 


Though there are fourteen books on the table, it is doubtful, 
if we exclude the galaxy of genius and talent that is splendid in 
Mr. Barry’s anthology, whether there are more than twelve 
authers. For if Nathaniel Gubbins is not smoking the pipe of 
Mr. J. B. Morton, it is certain that someone has combed that 
comedian’s beach, and carried off some most excellent foolery 
in Mr. Morton's manner. The Diary of a Worm is, indeed, far 
better than 1955 ; 
with the flavour of a Christmas Stilton. The Worm’s contro- 
versies with the Worm’s wife are a little too close in temper to 
Mrs. Caudle; but the rest of the book is gay, irresponsible, 
rollicking, whether in parody or narrative. 1955, in comparison, 
is a eross book, unsubtle in its satire and too often clumsy and 
ordinary in its verse; it is redeemed by Mr. Bentley's deft and 
damaging illustrations, and this brilliant young artist is equally 


more spontancous, sillier, ripe and resonant 


successful in his designs for Mr. Belloc’s rhymes for adults only. 
These are Belloe at his best. A master in the management of 


* Seme prominent members of the * League of the Kingdom of 
God,” to which Mr. Reckitt belongs, actually identify Church and 
Kingdom. In one passage (p. 78), he seems to accept that identification. 
Dr. Gore used to warn Anglo-Catholies against that fatal error. 


words, here he kills his enemies with a felicity that even they 
must enjoy. Who can resist the moral lesson of 


John Henderson, an unbeliever, 
Had lately lost his Joie de Vivre 
From reading far too many books. 


or that statesman, of whom the poet chants : 


I knew a man who used to say 
Not once but twenty times a day 
That in the turmoil and the strife 
(His very words) of Public Life 
The thing of ultimate effect 

Was Character—not Intellect. 


Whether Mr. Coppard, with whom in amicable, pictorial and 
denunicatory rivalry is Mr. Robert Gibbings, really knows how 
to play Rummy, who cares ? He has been given the chance to 
expound that noble game, and he takes it, and a great many other 
chances as well. He and Gibbings appear to have played Rummy 
all over the South of Ireland, and here is the history of that 
game, and the abuse it engendered, and the rules that were 
invented. Whenever Coppard says something severe about 
Gibbings, or a trifle sarcastic, Gibbings not only—he prints the 
book—puts a nasty little note in the margin, but often supports 
his case with a noble drawing of himself. To read the book is as 
good as overhearing a friendly, rumbustious row in an _ inn- 
parlour. And that is a better place for overhearing than to 
listen to the squealing in a speak-easy or the screeching and 
tittering at a cocktail binge: whieh is what Mr. Ogden Nash's 
verses recall. Sometimes one overhears a good thing; but not 
often. Mr. Nash is at his best when he is uproarious, as in the 
invocation: “Senator Smoot (Republican, Ut.) is planning a 
ban on smut. Oh, roote-toot for Smoot of Ut. And his reverend 
occiput ”; also he can occasionally write a charming epigram 
on the lower animals, reminding us of the more serious poems 
of D. H. Lawrence, as in: 


The turtle lives *twixt plated decks, 
Which practically conceal its sex. 

I think it clever of the turtle 

In such a fix to be so fertile. 


The next three books—So This is Science, And Now All This 
and This Hilarious Universe —are instructive works. How seriously 
their instruction is taken will depend on the prejudices and 
possibly on the actual learning of the reader. There seems to 
be nothing wrong with Mr. Ellis’s note * The Ibis: a mountain 
goat found in Egypt. Often confused with the Ibex, as here ” ; 
but possibly pedants will object to some of the entries in the 
chapter on Mammals. Most of Mr. Ellis’s statements are precise, 
and convey knowledge in a way that will hurt no one’s feelings, 
as in * Piccadilly Circus : The hub of the Universe. The Ancient 
Greeks thought it was Delphi, but in this, as in many other 
respects, they fell short of the truth.” Whenever any doubt 
arises about Mr. Ellis’s complete seriousness, it will be dispelled 
by a careful study of Mr. Arthur Watts’s illustrations. This 
book would make a fine Christmas present for Mr. Gollanez to 
give Mrs. Naomi Mitchison. If he sent it promptly she could 
post it on to Mr. Arnold Lunn. Messrs. Sellar and Yeatman 
continue Mr. Ellis’s good work, but their volume is for less 
advanced students. When they state that “knitting starts 
merrily in Australia, where it is found in the raw state on the great 
Australian Bush,” are they not forgetting its earlier appearance 
in Crochet-China ?> Mr. Dark’s essay is an introduction to the 
history of science, pure and applied. He prefers applied, and is 
indeed particularly partial to invention. Ile is rather ungallant 
in his reference to the stars as * an afterthought,” but his history 
of the moon is discreet and definite. Mr. Derrick’s pictures show 
that he is fully aware of the seriousness of his task. 

We descend to mere human history, facetious as all history is 
if treated by trustworthy authorities, when we come to Mr. 
Armstrong, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Phillips. Mr. Lowe’s contemporary 
records of life in India have appeared in The Statesman of Caleutta. 
His style is pleasantly reminiscent of Aisop with a touch of 
army orders ; and he makes his jokes with sobriety, and a pause 
for the laugh. His book shows that the India of Plain ‘Tales is 
still alive, though not so confident as it was forty-five years ago. 
Mr. Armstrong’s soldiers are different from Mr. Lowe’s—they 


‘ appear to be looser ih the joints ard free-er in the head; they 


are entertaining enough, and Mr. Armstrong’s cheerfulness and 
eminently civilian mind should reconcile the most anti-martial 
to his humours. With Mr. Phillips we return to the school- 
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A Best-Seller Everywhere 





JOSEPHUS 


By LION FEUCHTWANGER 


= Oe: of the most magnificent historical pageants ever produced in the annals of 
fiction.” 


L. P. Hartley in the Week-end Review. 


there is in 


*‘ Josephus’ an even greater achievement.” 


- Great as ‘Jew Siiss’” was, 
Birmingh: um Post. “ A 


marvellous reconstruction and evocation of the Ancient World, and a wonderful example 
of erudition and imagination working in harmony.” Illustrated London News. 


Third large printing. 


D. H. LAWRENCE’S 
Etruscan 
Places 


“‘Not only a beautiful and delicate work of 
literary art ; it also makes a real contribution 
to historical knowledge.’ Aldous Huxley in 
the Spectator. ‘‘ Must be read by anybody 
who cares for living words.”’ Rebecca West 
in the Daily Telegraph. “ The illustrations, 
selected from Lawrence’s own collection, are 
wonderful.”’ Britannia & Eve. 15s. 


CLARA STILLMAN’S 
Samuel 
Butler 


** Students of Butler cannot afford to neglect 
this penetrating, brilliantly written, impartial 
biography.” British Weekly. 

With 6 portraits. 16s. 


HERMANN BROCH’S 
The Sleep- 
walkers 


** Manifestly a work of first-rate importance.” 
Aldous Huxley. “ Agigantic book. .. . Beg 
or borrow it if you cannot buy it.”” Everyman. 
648 pages. 10s. 


7s. 6d. 


CATHERINE CARSWELL’S 
The Savage 
Pilgrimage 


A new edition of a book which was issued by 
other publishers earlier in the year and 
withdrawn shortly after publication. Mrs. 
Carswell has revised the new edition in the 
light of the D. H. Lawrence “ Letters,”’ to 


which her book forms the indispensable 
accompaniment. 
Next Thursday. 7s. 6d. 


J. C. SQUIRE'S 
Younger Poets 
of ‘To-day 


A collection of the work of sixty-seven poets 
—a sequel to the same editor’s extremely 


popular “ Selections from Modern Poets.” 
550 pages. 6s. 


JULIAN HALL’S 
Laura 


Seaborne 


“ The name of Julian Hall is new tome. He 
has written a witty and at times a brilliant 
book.” L. P. Hartley in the Week-end Review 

7s. 6d. 


SECKER 
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room: here is instruction not so sharp as Mr. Ellis’s, nor so con- 
fident as Messrs. Sellar’s and Yeatman’s, nor so finely academic as 
Mr. Dark’s—-but mellow and rich. There is something ecightcenth 
eentury about Mr. Phillips's humour; he might have been to 
school with Dr. Syntax. He is not so successful when he aban- 
dons fun—the rhyme on Charles I is a sad piece of occasional 
verse ; but how neat is the quotation on Mr. Plimsoll : 

I used to ask them (as a kid) 

“ What was it Mr. Plimsoll did ? ” 

“ He did what's all too rare—in fine, 

He showed us where to draw the line.” 

Mr. Barry must be proud of his week-end Caiendar: here are 
selections from the competitions, the poems and the essays that 
appeared in his paper between March, 1930, and the end of 1931. 
The contributors include H. M. Tomlinson, J. C. Squire, Osbert 
Sitwell, V. Sackville-West, Richard Hughes, Aldous Huxley, 
Julian Huxley, John Galsworthy, G. K. Chesterton, Rose 
Macaulay, Sylvia Lynd, J. B. Priestley, James Stephens, and others 
equally well known, including the paper’s regular contributors— 
Gerald Gould, Ivor Brown and T. Earle Welby. The book is 
arranged in fifty-two sections, and each section is prefaced by 
appropriate quotations from Gilbert White's journal. A perfect 
book for the bedside, the train-journey, or any occasion when the 
pocket is empty. 

Every admirer of Lewis Carroll will be glad of this collected 
edition of his verses ; it is the first completed one, and contains 
all but a very few of the original illustrations. Perhaps the 
funniest book here is Mr. Foot’s, who did not mean to be funny. 
Mr. Thorpe, who has edited and illustrated the poems, states 
that the original edition “* Poems of Edward Edwin Foot, of 
Her Majesty’s Customs,” was published in 1867. The suspicion 
crosses the mind that Mr. Foot is perhaps akin to Spoof; and 
that Mr. Thorpe has invented this citizen of Ashburton, and his 
engaging rhymes; but the corroborative evidence in favour of 
Foot’s existence seems too strong. He was a loyal citizen, and 
celebrated in verse the affairs of the Royal Family. Here is the 
first stanza from a poem “‘ written on the occasion of the birth of 
Prinee George Frederick Ernest Albert, second son of their 











RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 


STATE FAIR 
by Phil Stong 


Weoedcuts 
by Ulrica Hyde 
f 
7/6 net 
Ralph Straus: “Do not miss State Fair.” 
Gerald Gould: “... pleasant to sight and 


touch as well as mind.”’ 


L. A. G. Strong : “ . . . I recommend ‘ State Fair’ 
without reserve.” 


Kate O’Brien: “.. 
plicity.’ 


. a triumph of direct sim- 


ARTHUR BARKER LTD. 











| song or two and flavour with fun. 





Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, at Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, 3rd June, 1865, at 1.18”: 


Tis night! ‘tis night! the solemn hour is come; 
A storm-toss’d bark, “* *lexandra,” ’s on the foam : 
Sound an alarm, ere she is rift ! 

To Heaven a hundred eyes uplift : 

His Answer comes as doubly swift— 

winds abate ; calm is the crested main, 

goodly craft rides on in peace again. 


The 

The 
The book is packed with passages as good, or better, than this. 
Our favourite line is, perhaps, that addressed to Thought: “ O 
silent tickler of the human brain!” How elegant, too, is the 
beginning of the letter to Charles : 

I'm glad, Dear C., to find you're living still ; 

And thank you for the usual quinine pill : 
Many homes this Christmas will thank Mr. James Thorpe and 
Mr. Gerald Howe for this incomparable packet of singularly 
im-pure poetry. 


CHRISTMAS PIE 


Edited by Ernest Ruys and 


PLUMS FROM THE 
The Land of Nursery Rhyme. 


Auice DaGuisu. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

The Silver Ship. Edited by Lapy Cynrnia Asaqurern. 
Putnam. 6s. 

New Tales for Old. By Geratpine Exttior. Mathews and 
Marrot. 3s. 6d. 


Moonshine and Magic. Faber and 
Faber. 6s. 


Perkin the Pedlar. 


By Auison UTt.ey. 


By Eveanor Farseon. Faber and Faber. 


6s. 

The Unicorn with Silver Shoes. By Enia Youne. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

What o’Clock Tales. By Laurence Housman. Blackwell. 
6s. 

Oola Boola’s Wonder Book. Translated from the German by 
Ivy Ciece. Bell. 6s. 

The Golden Keps. By Hamrpen Gorpon. Murray. 6s. 

Puppet Parade. By Caron petta Cutess. Longmans. 


12s. 6d. 
Dragon Treasure. 
Mock Uncle. 


The Prince Who Hiccupped. 
Benn. 

The Rectory Umbrella and Mischmasch. 
Carrot. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Gather a bunch of publishers from the best houses, make a 
careful selection of authors, stuff stiff with imagination and mix 
thoroughly with the spirit of adventure. Add an ounce of spice, 
a pinch of magic, and gravity and gaiety ed lib. Break in a 
Leaven the whole with suf- 
ficient wisdom to keep it light, and, after garnishing and colour- 
ing with artists to taste, serve fresh from the printing-press on 
Christmas morning. 

That is the recipe for Christmas Pie, which, by the way, seems 
to be smaller than usual, although the task of putting in a thumb 
and pulling out a plum is as pleasant as ever. Indeed, this year 
printers, publishers, authors and artists have stuffed it so full of 
good things that there is something not only to suit the taste of 
every child but to tickle the jaded palate of the most fastidious 
And when the sauce for the gosling, sage er other- 
wise, is also sauce for the goose, everyone should be satisfied. 
What higher praise can be given to the Christmas Pie ? 

The plum for the * under fives ” has been supplied by Ernest 
Rhys and Alice Daglish. Their Land of Nursery Rhyme, with its 
attractive illustrations by Charles Folkard, is full of old favourites, 
and others not so well known to the English child and gathered 
from that delightful American children’s magazine ** St. Nicholas.” 

In The Silver Ship Lady Cynthia Asquith has collected a crew 
of such famous authors as Lord Dunsany, J. B. Priestley (who 
warns his passengers “ if you can still travel with half a ticket 
you are too young for this story”), Walter de la Mare, Alfred 
Noyes and Hilaire Belloc. The cargo is mixed, but the much 
that is good cannot be contaminated by the little that is bad ; 
so the ship should come safely to port. In fact, I think it might 
make a suitable decoration for the Christmas Pie as its outward 
appearance is delectable. 

Geraldine Elliot gives us New Tales for Old, with illustrations 
by R. W. Coulter, of the Melting-Pool fame. The stories are 


By Apo.rn Pascuanc. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


By Brenna E. Spender. Country Life. 6s. 
By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG. 
6s. 


By Lewis 


grown-up. 
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John Murray’s Books for Gifts 











Still a “best seller” in its Cheaper Form 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE 
Fifth Impression of the Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
A total of 34 Impressions sold in England alone! 


AT JOHN MURRAY’S: PRINCE BLUCHER 


RECORDS OF A LITERARY CiIRCLE, 1843-1892 Edited by EVELYN PRINCESS BLUCHER 

By GEORGE PASTON ‘“ What an amazing circle it and Major DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON 

is!’’—The Times. ‘‘ This arresting volume . . full of 
excellent sidelights.’”-—Sunday Times. 

With 16 Illustrations. 15s. net 


SIR WALTER’S POST-BAG AS SHADOWS LENGTHEN 


“Few books have been written with so clear an under- 
standing of both sides.’""—Sunday Times. 12 Illus. 15s. 


More STORIES FROM His UNPUBLISHED LETTER Books The later essays of R. W. MACKENNA 
Selected by WILFRED PARTINGTON. “ Has all the With a Memoir by his Son, Dr. R. M. B. MACKENNA. 
‘ brilliance and originality’ that Mr. Walpole’s intro- “Vivid pictures of the man himself by those who knew 
duction claims for it.”—Punch. Illustrated. 16s. net him best.’-—Dumfries Standard. 5s. net 

WORDS AND NAMES MARY OF SCOTLAND, 
By PROFESSOR ERNEST WEEKLEY 5s. net 1561-1568. By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.5.A 
“‘ Not only one of the great entertainers of our time, but “Brave and discerning . . . dramatic.’’—Pun h 
one of the most thrilling of explorers.” —Mr. S. P. B. Mais. With 16 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 6s. net 
THE 
By L. CRANMER-BYNG. A BroGRapHicaL History By VICTOR COHEN 


“A veritable quarry of jewels.... A great achieve- a" study of the period. Extremely able.”—. 
i a aii era Zinta Spectator 
ment.’’—Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.1.E. The work of “An alluring introduction to nineteenth century history.” 


a poet and a thinker.’’—Times. Frontispiece. 15s. net —Sunday Times. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 





THE STORY OF 


| SHERLOCK HOLMES: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
FACT OR FICTION ? Brought up to date and including some stories of 
By THOMAS S. BLAKENEY PRINCESS MARGARET 
“Thoroughly amusing; the cleverest thing of the kind 


that has appeared for a long time.’’—Methodist Recorder. Told with the sanction of their Parents by ANNE RING 
2s. 6d. net With thirty-six Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net 


THE ADVENTURES OF ANIMAL LORE IN 
AN ALPINE GUIDE ENGLISH LITERATURE 





By CHRISTIAN KLUCKER By P. ANSELL ROBIN, D.Lit. 
Translated by E. and P. von GatsBerc. ‘“ Of intense “ Admirable ; delightfully produced, beautifully printed, ; 
interest.’-—Morning Post. 16 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net charmingly illustrated.’’—Observer. 10s. 6d. net 


New 7s. 6d. Novels 


GREENBAN KS _ by poxorny wurppLe | 


Chosen by the Book Society. Fourth Impression. 














Write for John Murray’s illustrated Christmas List 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W.1-==; 





TREEHAVEN KATHLEEN NORRIS WINGLESS TRIUMPH DAPHNE MOTTERAM | 
| | VALIANT DUST P. C. WREN IN THE SWIM NINA COHEN | 
GAIN ANGUS BUCHANAN MISTRESS-MARINER  DORITA FAIRLIE BRUCE 

7HE SECOND LEOPARD “jouw tamsovern  “OONSS UATERLUDE SINCLAIR MURRAY | 

STRANGE GUEST SYLVIA D. HOOKE First Cheap Edition: 4 Volumes at 3s. 6d. met each. } 

BRAVE MASTER JOHN LE STRANGE a Sees ee | 

FIFTY HEAVENS SIBELL VANSITTART HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 

GREEN AND BLACK +. ae & corm SUSPEMER, and DROGS | 

| When in doubt, give a Book Token. Ask your Bookseller about them. | 
| 
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founded upon African folk-tales, but the anthropologist may be 
a little bewildered by the dresses in which his old friends are 
garbed unless he is enough of a psychologist to understand that 
the setting of a story for a small child must come within that 
child’s experience, and enough of an artist to recognise that Miss 
Eliot, like a skilful dressmaker, has retained just a touch of the 
model’s personality to add piquancy to her own creation. The 
“fives to tens ” will enjoy this piece of fun as much as Alison 
Uttley’s Moonshine and Magic. 'The latter is full of charm and 
whimsicality, from the gay dust-cover designed by William 'Town- 
send, who illustrates the stories, to the last tale of all, when the 
bull which got into the china-shop is retained as an assistant 
by Miss Tabitha, the shop-keeper, because she’s so pleased with 
his delicate air yet manly strength. 

Eleanor Farjeon, with the help of Clare Leighton and her 
woodcuts, also caters for the “ under twelves,” and her Perkin 
the Pedlar is among the finest plums of the collection. The delicate 
quality of her imagination is something which those who know 
her work can always recognise. It is so essentially her own, so 
unlike anything that anyone else can produce. This time she 
draws her inspiration from the names of English villages, Apple- 
dore, Idle, and so forth ; and Perkin, who peddles in alphabets, 
gives us a fairy tale and a poem about a village for each of the 
twenty-six letters. 

The Unicorn with Silver Shoes is another plum supplied by 
Ella Young. It tells of Ballor’s son and his companions, Flame 
of Joy, Angus the Ever Young and the Pooka. The title alone 
suggests the Land of Faerie, with amethyst mountains and magic 
castles. If you have never been enchanted, taste this crystal 
fruit, and you will know the sensation. It is a good twelve and 
sixpence worth, but one cannot help thinking that no import, 
destined for the Christmas Pie, should be quite so costly. Ex- 
pense deprives so many people of pleasure. 

Speaking of pleasure, people say “* you cannot eat your cake 
and keep it,” but Laurence Housman disproves the statement 
with every stroke of his pen. What o’Clock Tales, illustrated by 
J.R. Monsell, will be devoured with avidity by child and grown- 
up alike, and their savour will last for ever. Exquisite, subtle, 








INDIAN RIDDLE 


A Solution Suggested 


by John Coatman. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Important practical sug- 
gestion.’’' 
**Gensible . 3; =: = well- 


informed.’”* 





POET UNDER SATURN 


of Verlaine 
Trans. Edgell Rickword. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Tragedy 


by M. Coulon. 


“Enthralling : < . fase 


cinating.’”* 
“Sensitive, intelligent.’’* 


THESE MODERNS 


Some Parisian Close-ups 


by F. R. Dumas. Illus. Pierre Payen. Trans. 
Frederick Whyte. 7s. 6d. net. 
; “Witty pen ; witty 
ID. Telegraph. pencil . . . real acuteness 
*New Statesman of observation,.’” 
& Nation 


*Rebecca West 
(D. Telegraph) 
‘James Agate 
(D. Express) 
*Laurie Mangus 
(S. Zimes). 


HUMPHREY TOULMIN 


Publisher, 21, Soho Square, VW. 








haunting, sometimes wistful, sometimes eerie, they are the most 
magical of all the ingredients in our Christmas Pie. 

There is magic, with a difference, in Oola Boola’s Wonder Book, 
so deftly translated from the German by Ivy Clegg. Here we have 
modern fairy tales with much practical information done up in 
palatable form. It is Science without Tears, or, rather with one 
tear; for, among other things, it gives the story of a teardrop 
which turned to wine. It makes the real world a fairyland as 
cleverly as Hampden Gordon turns fairyland into a real world 
by sending our old friend Paradoc, the Gnome, to search for The 
Golden Keys. And it makes old Oola Boola and his crotehety 
servant Christine as real as Carol della Chiesa makes her puppets. 
The latter, in Puppet Parade, throws some light on Italian 
customs and takes the marionettes so beloved of Italian children 
well on the way to English children’s affections. 

Adolph Paschang and Brenda E. Spender (with the help of 
J. H. Dowd) add the spirit of adventure to our mixture with 
Dragon Treasure and Mock Uncle, but The Prince Who Ilic- 
cupped, by A.A. of Punch, may prove somewhat indigestible 
for the young, who still like the sweets of the old-fashioned fairy 
tale. Parents and the more sophisticated older child will enjoy 
it, but it is a plum which must be served with as much care as 
Lewis Carroll’s Rectory Umbrella and Mischmasch. The latter, 
one of the author’s youthful efforts, full of entertaining drawings, 
is a forerunner of the immortal Alice, and shows the same humour, 
but children seldom care for such spice, and so it should be care- 
fully rationed and only served to the grown-ups. There are 
plenty of other good things in the Christmas Pie, but enough has 
been said. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

Ruopa Power. 


SCOT AND SPANIARD 


Writ in Sand. 
mann. 6s, 

Unlike a good many writers, Mr. Cunninghame Graham rides 
into print with his national pennants flying. ‘They are two. 
There is the Spanish in that touch of the amateur, that careless- 
ness about form, relying on personality to pull him through ; 
there is the Scotch in that way of creating atmosphere with an 
open hint that he is imparting knowledge at the same time— 
knowledge that he has acquired with zest and for which he takes 
due credit. Those odd bits of Spanish lore and proverb he puts 
in are for his own relish, as sailors will break into Spanish when 
counting because it is a language which stirs the car with its 
rhythms and gusto. So complete is Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
delight in the Spanish world, whether on this or the other side 
of the Atlantic, that one is tempted to make him the text of a 
treatise on the common sympathy of the Scot and Spanish 
characters, comparing the pawkiness of the Scotch humour with 
the dryness of the Manchegan, noting the common panache, the 
common love of display, the tribal pride, the garrulity, the decent 
association of frugality and hospitality as noticeable in Seville 
or Buenos Aires as it is north of the Tweed. “* Intuitive ” inter- 
pretations of Spanish and Spanish-American life are becoming 
more frequent—the swamps of the Chaco have lately called forth 
a corresponding slough of subjectivism in two or three Anglo- 
Saxon wrilers—and Mr. Cunninghame Graham appears to be the 
last of the school which really regards countries as countries and 
not as psychological irritations of the earth’s surface. 

This sanity Mr. Cunninghame Graham owes in part to his 
generation and in part.tothe horse. The horse made him a man 
of action before a man of letters ; he had the luck to be a horseman 
in a continent of horsemen, and in the age when horses were un- 
threatened. There is a freemasonry, a whole rich roguery in the 
world of horses, and in South America as in Ireland a good horse 
is passport anywhere. One of the best sketches in Writ in Sand 
illustrates this fact most entertainingly by a description of the 
adventures of the sturdy and comic little Swiss, Tschiffely, who 
rode with two horses from Buenos Aires to New York in 1925. 
Ile was out to prove the reliability of the Criollo-bred horse and 
he set out alone with his Mancha and Gato, neither of which had 
eaten corn or worn shoes, on a preposterous journey through the 
heart of the pampas, over the Andes, along the coast of Chile and 
Peru, through Mata Caballos (Kill Horse) desert, the tropical 
forests of the north infested by insects and vampire bats, into 
Colombia and Mexico. The three survived and Mancha and 


By R. B. Cunnincuame Granam. Heine- 


Gato became continental heroes ; in the neighbourhood of the 
big towns seores of horsemen escorted them, and President Calles 
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NISBET BOOKS 





From Jungle to 
Jutland 


By Major CLAUDE WALLACE 
16/- net 

“A glance at the chapter headings suffices for 
ranking its author among the travellers and ex- 
plorers. But the chief feature . . . is the posses- 
sion by Major Wallace of a faculty that would have 
enabled him to dictate his own terms in Fleet 
Street. It is a faculty for being on the spot—the 
spot where he would get the best view of the 
head-line news of the day.” —Times Lit. Supplement. 
“Without doubt, one of the most readable books 
of reminiscences published for a very long time.” 
—Saturday Review. 


A Game 


Warden Among 
His Charges 


By Captain C. R. S. PITMAN 
16/- net 

“A wonder book, exciting enough for a school- 
boy, interesting to the general reader, vastly 
informative to the closest student of the fauna of 
Central Africa. There is something new here, 
often something strange, of almost every animal.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 

“ A GREAT BOOK ON BIG GAME. Captain 
Pitman is a careful, close-observing naturalist 
who has taken full advantage of wonderful oppor- 
tunities as Game Warden of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate.”—Morning Post. 


Sound Catering 
for Hard Times 


By Pror. V. H. Mottram 
AND E. C. MOTTRAM 
4/6 net 

“This very sensible book is a very present help 
in the troubles of the moment. It is a practical 
and not merely a theoretical book . . . intelligible 
to the most ordinary woman in the kitchen.”— 
The Star. 


What Every Cook 
Should Know 


By Jesstrze LrinpsAy AND HELEN M. TREss 
5/- net 

“Here is the book for the intelligent woman-in- 
the-kitchen, whether she be her own cook or 
endeavouring to get the best out of an untrained 
servant. It will be really helpful to the intelligent 
housewife who regards preparing food as a 
reasonable occupation and not as a compulsory 
game of hit-or-miss.”—Week-end Review. 





Relevance of 
Christianity 


By THE Rev. CANON F. R. Barry, M.A. 
10/6 net 

“ An earnest and (in the truest sense) a prophetic 
book—often eloquent, as if the writer had set a 
trumpet to his lips; sometimes homely, with a 
sort of vernacular feeling for the actual and daily 
problems of ordinary men and women. A book 
which is courageous and honest and earnest and 
sane.” —Week-end Review. 

“One important book on Christian Ethics has 
appeared since mine, The Relevance of Christianity. 
I have read it with great admiration for its courage 
open-mindedness and ability.”"—DEAN INGE. 


Talents and 


Temperaments 


By ANGus Macrag, M.A., M.B. 
5/- net 

This important book has just been issued in the 
Contemporary Library of Psychology. It is only 
of recent years that any scientific attempt has been 
made to discover the particular talents which make 
for success in different walks of life, and the 
temperamental qualities which help or hinder the 
use that is made of the talents. Differential 
Psychology is the key to the solution of the problem. 
The author shows the real use of Applied Psychology 
in helping the individual, and particularly the 
beginner, to choose a career in which he is likely 
to achieve success. 


The Legend of Hell 


By THE Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A., D.D, 
5/- net 
A new edition of a most important book. This 
is a searching examination of the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment in the light of modern 
scholarship. This book will solve many of the 
difficulties, and set at rest many of the fears, 
which are present in a number of minds to-day, 
for it proves that this doctrine is, in fact, a “‘ legend.” 


The Polytechnic 
and Its Founder 
Quintin Hogg 


By Mrs. E. M. Woop 
10/6 net 
This is a revised and enlarged edition of the 
Polytechnic founder’s life written by his daughter. 
To all who think and care about the development 
of the youth of this country this book is of the 
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gave them a military escort through Mexico—a greater tribute, 
perhaps, to the local banditry—and in Guatemala “ we ”—as 
T’schiffely always wrote in his letters home—* we ” were welcomed 
by all the notables and several learned institutions ! 

There are horses in all the sketches in this book. There is the 
stationmaster’s Zebruno at Paraguari, which Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham borrowed in order to catch up the remarkable train which 
went through flood and trespassing cattle to Asuncion in those 
days. There is the smell of horse-flesh in the sketches devoted 
to two outstanding eccentrics in the Tangier colony. The portrait 
of “ Creeps ” Crahall, the English painter, in his ruinous hunting 
clothes has a characteristic paragraph. 

No one could have looked less like the ordinary painter of those 
days when I first encountered him, looking like a second whip down 
on his luck. In his ordinary clothes he had an air as of a stud groom 
in a moderately good place. Not that he affected anything horsey in 
his dress ; the horseman in his appearance came from the interior 
grace. He did not stand with his feet wide apart, head on one side 
and eyes screwed up when horses passed him upon the road. For 
all the outward signs he gave he might not have observed them, but 
very likely he would say next day, “ That chestnut that passed us in 
the Soko yesterday had an old bullet wound upon its neck. I saw 
it when the wind lifted up its mane.” 

“ Creeps ” Crahall had a weakness for the bottle, and once in a 
while would disappear to the local brothel, where he delighted the 
lady who entertained him by making drawings on her bedroom 
wall—as he might have been primitive man in the Altamira 
caves. 

* Creeps,” and the wild, gambling Spanish Grandee who went 
charmingly through a fortune and ended his days in the appro- 
priate and traditional penury, are typical fastastics which the 
world, and particularly the Spanish world, throws off as a taunt 
to the imaginative novelist. Mr. Cunninghame Graham has the 
eye and heart for this kind of material. There is no attempt on 
the part of the imagination to take it off the earth and make it 
into something new ; he is far more interested in things as they 
are than in what words might make them. In his account of a 
circus, for example, the whole thing is jotted down as it occurs, 
the exact feeling we have about every turn—from the performing 
horses to the preposterous father who stands with his arms round 
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his daughters’ necks after they have all three imperilled their lives 
on the tight-rope, a monster of family pride. The whole account 
is so professional, with that knowledgeable faithfulness to detail 
which he applies to a horse, a custom, a turn of speech ; so that 
the great tent brings its smell to the page. Here is the surprising 
last turn of the show. The Arab boys and girls have been per- 
forming, watched by their clders. Suddenly the elders leap up : 
Bounding across the ring, leaping and somersaulting so quickly 
that the eye has as much difficulty in making out their limbs as if 
they had been spokes of some great swift revolving wheel, they 
fairly outdid all the younger members of the troupe. Such leaps, 
such contortions, such quickness on the feet, such self-abandonment 
only could be seen from those who in the zowia of Si Hamed pay 
homage to the saint of acrobats. With a loud cry they left the 
arena, some of them shaking out the sand from their long hair. 
That last phrase contains a typical piece of dramatic obser- 
vation, small, but tremendous in verisimilitude. Of the heroic 
school of caballeros andantes, Mr. Cunninghame Graham never 
misses any man’s gesture, V. S. Prircnverr. 


FARMING AND FICTION 


Strawberry Roan. By A. G. Srreer. Faber and Faber. 
7s. Gd. 

It is not until practically the last page that the reader dis- 
covers the real motif of this successor to the deservedly popular 
Farmer's Glory : 

One ordered a bottle of milk, and, at the customary time, it 
appeared on one’s doorstep. That was all there was to it. She 
had not the faintest conception of all that had taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Coombe Wallop during the previous three years, 
which had made it possible for this particular bottle of milk to be 
available for her baby’s feed that evening. 


Until that point there is considerable doubt, in spite of many 
incidental excellences, what Mr. Street is trying to do. At the 
beginning it is plane sailing (or should one say straight ploughing ?) 
—he is going to give us the life story of his heroine, the cow 
Strawberry Roan; then it almost seems as if the book had been 
written for Mr. Morley, that pleasant farmer who “ liked running 
things.” No soener, however, has the reader readjusted his 
ideas than he is given some 150 pages, nearly half the book, of 
a love story which, though admirable of its kind, destroys the 
balance of the story still further before Strawberry Roan again 
comes into the centre of the picture. Mr. Street, in fact, appears 
to suffer from a divided purpose, to tell a story and to write 
agricultural history, and as a result his new book lacks that 
artistic unity and coherence which won wide recognition for his 
former volume. 

It does: not, however, lack those other qualities for which its 
predecessor was also remarkable, and whatever its defects as 
fiction Mr. Street is on sure ground in dealing with the facts of 
<nglish farming. There are the same keen powers of observation, 
the same often startling ability, in spite of occasional lapses, to 
arouse absorbing interest in the ordinary lives of man and beast, 
and in the land of which Edward Thomas wrote that it “ offers 
symbols of peace, security and everlastingness.” A sudden 
turn of phrase betrays the practical farmer. “A small profit, 
possibly, but that unique thing in agriculture, a quick return ” ; 
or ** In commercial dairying, as in nearly all walks of life, the 
male is at a discount ”’ ; or again, “* He realised that fundamental 
thing about farming—there is always a next year.” Moreover, 
Mr. Street hardly ever sentimentalises either his human beings 
or his animals, and when he writes of two of his characters, who 
are gazing at a cow which is gazing at a calf, that “ like most 
country folk they had developed this silent concentration of pure 
thought to a fine pitch of perfection,” he does not make the mis- 
take of trying to define their thoughts. He is primarily a recorder, 
who records sympathetically, honestly and accurately, and is 
capable of writing which endows the commonplace with an 
uncommon and exciting quality. Take, for example, his descrip- 
tion of the first time the calves are turned out of their shed : 

The combined effect of sun and freedom went to her head like 
wine, and she set off round the yard in a wild dance of glee, an 
example soon copied by her companions. In a moment or two 
the yard was filled with erazy, drunken calves leaping in an aban- 
doned frenzy of delight. Everything they did surprised them. 
At the end of a short, quick run they would leap iuto the air, and 
come down on four straddled, wobbly legs, with an expression of 
utter bewilderment on their faces. They snorted, they danced, 
they bucked, they galumphed, and literally chortled in their joy. 
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That passage shows the author at his best, and a very good best 
it is. He is equally successful in depicting human character, 
and his farmers and farm labourers and their wives are as alive 
as his bulls and cows, 

There is a slight propagandist element in Strawberry Roan 
which does not in any degree detract from its charm. Ashe 
showed in Marmer’s Glory Mr. Street is an advocate of dairy 
farming, and there are passages in the book which will not please 
ardent defenders of a wheat quota, who will doubtless regard_it 
as » subtle attempt to promote Free Trade ; they are sound sense 
for all that, and it is to be hoped that they will reach those to 
whom they are addressed, as well as the general public. It is 
also to be hoped that Mr. Street will soon be able to blend har- 
moniously his threefold desire to set down recorded fact, to 
proselytise, and to write fiction, He has it in him to write a 
great novel of English farming; he has the knowledge, the eye 
of a trained observer, the sensitiveness to beauty, and the literary 
ability —has he the added gift of invention ? Strawberry Roan 
does not supply grounds on which to answer that question, and 
his admirers, the numbers of whom will certainly be increased 
by this novel, can only wait and hope for the best. 
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It was hardly conceivable that Mr. Belloc should not sooner 
or later write a book about Napoleon. The wonder is that he 
should have kept us waiting for it so long. Among his multi- 
tudinous interests high place has always been held by great, 
dynamic men (very likely some literary historian of the future 
will put him in a chapter with Carlyle), by France and more 
particularly her Revolution, by the entity of Europe »*nd_ by 
the art of warfare. It is impossible to think for long on any of 
those themes without encountering the Corsican. 

Mr. Belloc considers him in relation to them all, and in another, 
less obvious, relation which connotes his own deepest and most 
The book which he has written is not, nor does 
It does 
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it pretend to be, an exhaustive account of its subject. 
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not supersede the text-books. Holland Rose and Fisher—not 
to mention, as I am doing, Fournier and Masson, Vandal and 
Houssaye—will still be the authorities for students and examinees. 
But no one interesteddn Napoleon, and no one who cherishes 
good writing on whatever subject, can afford to miss this brilliant 
and thought-provoking study. 

It is a study with illustrations rather than a biography. For 
it is divided into two parts, very unequal in length and quite 
different in method. The first, a bare seventy pages, contains 
Mr. Belloc’s estimate of Napoleon’s character as conditioned by 
origin, environment and opportunity. ‘The second, filling nearly 
four hundred, consists of over thirty detached episodes, beginning 
with the birth at Ajaccio, ending with the death on St. Helena, 
but for the most part battle-pieces. These are all sharply 
objectified, vividly dramatised. They display Mr. Belloc at his 
best as a literary artist, working in the field where he is most 
happily at home. With all his aptitudes there is none in which 
he is more pre-eminent than in the art of topographical descrip- 
tion, an art attempted by many but achieved by few with real 
distinction or compelling actuality. Mr. Belloc’s great gift for 
it was proved years ago in The Path to Rome and Hills and the 
Sea and The Old Road. His combination of it with an under- 
standing of, and power of explaining, military tactics and 
strategy is unique. He supplies us with maps and plans, but 
they are hardly necessary, so lucid and precise are his own 
sentences. 

Take, for instance, this passage, picked almost at random, 
from the account of Austerlitz : 

In the centre the two Emperors themselves were climbing the 
eastern ramp of the Pratzen heights, deserted and apparently open 
for the occupation of their men when these Allied columns should 
have reached the village and the flat of the plateau. But Soult had 
had his orders earlier ; his massed command in that combe by the 
brook had gone forward with all speed, and as the enemy, thinking 
to meet no resistance till much further on, none, perhaps, till the 
plateau should be crossed and the watercourse beyond should be 

sached, found themselves suddenly and unexpectedly faced with 
the rapidly deploying line of the French, Soult commanded an 
immediate attack with all the vigour of the forces at his disposal. 

But there could be no reinforcement of those central troops of 
the Allies thus surprised and thrown backwards. Up to the north 
the struggle raged more furiously than ever. . When the moment 
seemed ripe Kutasoff threw in a heavy charge of cavalry which he 
might well believe would decide the matter on his right, at least, and 
therefore, perhaps, the battle. Napoleon had gone forward towards 
the threatened spot and counter-attacked, summoning the cavalry of 
the Guard, and those superb horsemen came thundering down in 
column carrying all before them, pressing back the nearly successful 
attack, thrusting it in confusion down the slope of the valley, east- 
ward, and, in the success of their fury, compelling more and yet 
more of the Russian troops to be summoned hastily up to the 
threatened spot, leaving the enemy centre, against which Soult was 
victoriously at work, without and its diminished 
strength falling back already in confusion. 


reinforcement 


How vivid it all is, and how convincing! Mr. Belloc leans on 
no named authorities. In writing history he eschews—and 
rightly in such a book as the present—what he has lately described, 
I think with too sweeping a contempt, as ** the pedantic inter- 
ruption of references.” But one knows that he has not only 
read and pondered all that is worth reading on the subject, but 
has visited the ground and appraised with a minutely observant 
eye and a logical mind the significance of its every contour. 
Tolstoy depicted, superbly, the confusion of that great battle. 
Mr. Belloc, with lesser genius but with supreme virtuosity, 
disengages its essential structure. 

In the initial character-study the writing is just as trenchant 
But here we are among matters less easily 
—* a Parlia- 


and richly coloured. 
ponderable. Mr. Belloe’s dogmatism is provocative 
ment, that is, a privileged and corrupt oligarchy, repulsive to 
all the instincts of the nation ’”—-and some of his conclusions 
may well be challenged ; though the challenge shall be left to 
those who speak with a more nearly equal authority. His worship 
of his hero is not very far this side idolatry. He sees him not 
only as a great soldicr and a great administrator, but as the 
one man who might have given back to Europe, who aimed at 
giving back and very nearly did give back to Europe, the unity 
which had been destroyed by the Great Schism. Ile was a 
** necessary man,” an ensuer of peace—the old pax Romana— 
and the potential saviour of civilisation. 

This is a thesis which not all will be able to accept, though 
the conception of Napoleon as a mere minister of destruction has 


long been obsolete. It is involved in that deepest and most 
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abiding of Mr. Belloc’s interests to which I have already alluded, 
which is his devotion to the Church of Rome. By the unity of 
Europe he means, of course, unity in the Faith ; and Napoleon, 
who in his view strove for that unity, he presents as anima 
naturaliter Christiana. It is true that he admits that he lost his 
faith at an early age, and did not completely recover it until 
the very end; and he ascribes his worst mistakes and final 
disaster to that loss. The Spanish campaign, which was the 
prime cause of defeat, was fatal not only because it divided the 
Grand Army, but because Napoleon failed to appreciate the 
nature of the resistance which it would provoke, which if 
apparently nationalist was fundamentally religious: he should 
have left the Catholic south alone and concentrated on the 
destruction of the Protestant north, that is, Prussia, and so saved 
Kkurope from the greater wrath to come. But “so great an 
intelligence could not wholly abandon religion. That phrase, 
‘Those men who have the brains to understand the faith of 
Charlemagne,’ was very Napoleonic”; and that he died “ in 
full Communion ” was according to the logic of his nature and 
not evidence, as might also be argued, of failing powers. It was 
only by an unhappy accident that the Grand Army was not 
arrayed in the service of the Church Militant. This is an interest- 
ing interpretation of the man who said that “ religion is an 
important affair in a publie institution for the education of young 
ladies.” Francis BIckLey. 
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Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
The only scientific treatise on the truly lost art of Dialectic or Debate. . .. . 
Che principles of both thinking and philosophy are revealed perhaps for 
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“In these days of serious attention to serious books, when philosophers 

who can write are popular, Mr. Binder should achieve not only popularity, 

but fame; he deserves both. He is a master as well as a master 
f The Book finder. 
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Malmesbury complains that Princess Caroline “ sadly neglects 
her toilette de propreté, and is offensive from this neglect ”’) and 
morally (the way Princess Charlotte was treated by her father, 
grandparents, relatives and guardians would nowadays render 
them liable to prosecution by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children). So unutterably revolting indeed was 
the “ family life ” of the English court during the Regency, as 
described by Miss Creston in her superb essay, that any reader 
of it is forced to consider whether the Bolsheviks and Dr. Freud 
are not right in condemning the Family as an evil and corrupting 
institution, to be demolished as quickly as is _ possible. 
Certainly no book was ever more calculated to deter royally 
minded children (or grown ups !) from wishing “ if I were king.” 
Miss Creston has given us a fine portrait of Caroline: “ missish” 
and vulgar, tactless and whining, yet generous, warm-hearted 
and very plucky; of the odious Regent, and also of Charlotte, 
“this astonishingly impressionable, and nervously sensitive ” 
girl, with her good looks and immense vitality. Here are three 
excellent portraits, and that of Charlotte is a dazzling miniature, 
painted on a gold snuff-box lid, and set in diamonds. Yet 
this dear German “ backfisch,” smelling, like the other 
Charlotte, of wholesome bread and ‘butter, is absurdly out of 
place in the tawdry and fungoid splendours and gaieties of the 
Regency court. The intrigues, the affaires, are tinsel-sordid ; 
the false jewellery is tarnished and the whole atmosphere is 
artificial and unreal, yet throughout it romps this very simple, 
natural girl, whom Miss Creston describes with an admirable 
wealth of detail. Charlotte had her brief idyll—with Leopold at 
Charlemont she could “ muddle about happily with dripping 
water cans, spurting the spray over her own special flower beds ” 
or go Bible-giving with her husband (one Bible, given to an old 
woman, was of such vast proportions that for the presentation 
a servant had to walk behind. them to carry it). But it all ended 
very soon—after less than two years. Miss Creston writes with 
that strange detachment from, and yet absorption in, her subject, 
which is the secret of the historian’s art. 

Mr. Botkin’s The Real Romanovs is about quite as unpleasant 
people. Are all royalties like the Ella-women of Norse mythology 
—lovely and smiling before, with hollow backs, so that when 
they turn round they can be seen to have no hearts ? Certainly 
it is a little unfair to judge any man on his valet’s evidence, but 
the Botkins, who for two generations had been court physicians, 
were devoted to the Czars. Yet this account of Czarskoe-Selo 
is as fantastic as any fairy tale. Alexis at four turning angrily 


from Mme. Botkin who had dared to inquire respectfully 
after his health without waiting to be spoken to, Gleb’s 
pictures of toy animals, drawn when he was nine, being 


suspect ; his father ordering him to cross himself more frequently 
in church * for your failure to do so might affect my position at 
court ’—these are truths stranger than fiction. Mr. Botkin’s 
descriptions—of a day at court, of the Crimea, of the courtiers 

especially of Orloff, Mme. Vyoubova and of Rasputin, read 
like L’Ile des Pingowins. Those of the approaching catastrophe 
are magnificent : the furious tempi-of the gathering disasters, 
the crescendo of horrible events, from the hysterical relief at 
the declaration of war in 1914, to the murder of the Czar in the 
cellar at Ekaterinburg in 1918—are all excellent. 

The Grand Duchess Marie’s memoirs form an_ interesting 
complement to those of M. Botkin. He shows us the Romanovs 
as seen by a child at, but outside, the palace gates: and well 
illustrates both their vices—stupidity, hardness of heart, stubborn- 
ostrich-like blindness—and their middle-class virtues— 
purity, domestic affections, simplicity, sense of duty. The 
Grand Duchess’ book is by one of these very Romanovs, a 
survivor, shipwrecked in twentieth-century Europe, and describes 
her valiant efforts to adapt herself to republican conditions. 
She tries so hard to *real-mensch,” and with her 
unwavering courage she has at last succeeded. 

Very different are Prince Bliicher’s memoirs. Although 
he did not die until 1931, he frankiy prefers to belong to history, 
and makes no attempt to adjust either himself or his outlook to 
the new conditions. His is a fine Nunc dimittis and his evocation 
of Europe at its most flamboyant, most aristocratic and inter- 
national is delightful. In medieval days, all classes were inter- 
national, from soldier to emperor, from pedlar to priest, from 
peasant to king. With the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
and the coming of the nations, internationalism became the 
prerogative of the upper classes, of the intelligentsia and the 
courtiers, and the Jews. It narrowed yearly, until just before 
the war only the cream of the aristocracy and a few super-tax 
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Gift Rooks ror att Tastes 
MUNDY’S CHILD 


By ALICE LINDLEY. Illustrated by Tony Wrysarp. 
“ A contribution to much-needed world mirth.”” MORNING 


Post. 7s. 6d. net 


THE CASE AGAINST EINSTEIN 


By Dr. A. LYNCH. He shows, and proves beyond all 
doubt, the inherent fallacies which underlie the German 
scientist’s theorem. Ios. 6d. net 


ROBINO & OTHER STORIES 


By UMBERTO FRACCHIA. Translated by Sir S. H. 
Scott. Recommended by the Book Society. Four stories : 
Piccoca, GENTE Di Citta, RoBINO and AUTUMN RAIN. 
“‘ Beautifully rendered into English,” writes Mr. OsBERT 
BURDETT. 3s. 6d. net 


ZAMBEZI INTERLUDE 
By VIVIAN MEIK. “ Vivian Meik is the modern ‘ Trader 
Horn.’ ” NEWS-CHRONICLE. “ Not easily put down unread.” 
JOHN 0” LONDON’S WEEKLY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


LAND OF THE GOLD MOHUR 


By LADY LOWTHER. “An admirable book for those 
who wish to globe trot in the company of a distinguished 
and witty lady.” THE STUDIO. ILLUSTRATED. 12s. 6d. net 


THE PASSING OF THE BLACK KINGS 


By HUGH MARSHALL HOLE. “ The author had direct 
contact with Khama, Lobengula and Lewanika, and the book is 
full of the excitement of pioneering hardships and dangers.” 
MORNING POST. Iilustrated. 15/- net 


SHOOTING DAYS 


By ERIC PARKER. “ Really is a masterpiece. ... You 
can open it anywhere and at once find something to make 


> 


you read on.” PUNCH. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


DAYS & WAYS OF A SCOTTISH ANGLER 


By HENRY LAMOND. The Conservator of Loch Lomond. 
“Mr. Lamond has achieved a triumph in this informative 
and delightful volume.” THE SCOTS MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
AT THE TAIL OF THE WEIR 


By PATRICK R. CHALMERS. “Might almost be 
styled a ‘Compleat Angler’ in modern form.” SCOTSMAN. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


BIRD HAUNTS IN WILD BRITAIN 


By R. N. WINNALL and G. K. YEATES. “ There are 


some fine photographs often obtained only after hours of 


waiting in laboriously-constructed ‘hides,’ and in the 
> 


Jetterpress are vividly-written descriptions.” TIME AND TIDE. 


With 32 plates. 10s. 6d. net 
THE SYSTEM UNCERTAIN GLORY 
By LIONEL BIRCH. A Provocative Novel 7/6 net By MARIGOLD WATNEY, Author of Ducks on 

a Pond.” “/6 net 
ad * 

HAPPY COOKER Y Our Autumn List contains a number of very fine 
By ERIC WEIR. Iltustrated by RENE BREANT. publications, and is to be recommended to everyone whio 
First Cheap Edition of the Popular Success ‘‘ When ts contemplating giving books this Christmas. A cof 
Madame Cooks.” 2/G net will be sent (gratis) on application. 





Published at Quality House by 
PHILIP ALLAN &Co.Ltd.,69.Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 
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payers still remained international: and now, a few tottering 
royalties are all that are left—the last, pathetic Europeans. 
Since Nationalism has conquered Europe entirely, and spread 
even to the farthest parts of Asia and Africa, Prince Bliicher’s 
evocation of past glories and of his circle of friends reads like some 
legendary epitaph on Ronecesvalles. His English, for so 
passionate an Anglophil, is strangely bad, and his family life was 
no happier than that of the Regent or the Romanovs. 

But are we escaping from beneficent despots only to fall into 
the hands of Dictators who are “ tired, ill, debauched and besotted 
with drink?" Grey Wolf seems to me a disgraceful book : 
supposedly an intimate life of Mustapha Kemal, undocumented, 
unpleasant and unfair. This is a sample of the style: ‘‘ When he 
(Mustapha Kemal) was told that the cloud of dust behind a 
village was caused by Turkish women stoning to death a Turkish 
girl who had played harlot for the Greek troops, or that a Greek 
was being crucified and another torn in pieces, he snarled with 
savage pleasure.” Sneers, shrugs and snarls are the constant 
accompaniment of almost every statement, and this over- 
caricatured picture of an all-powerful Marquis de Sade will 
hardly be accepted even by the most gullible. But there is a 
depressing similarity about new presbyter and old priest, and 
to have exchanged Romanovs and Regent for such tyrants as 
Mr. Armstrong portrays seems to be an exchange of King Log 
for King Stork. ANNE FREMANTLE. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Peter Duck. By Arruvur RANSsome. 
The Magic Walking Stick. 
and Stoughton. 6s. 
Scotty: The Adventures of a Highland Fox. 
Frances Prrr. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
Older Mousie. By Goipen Gorse. 
Epwarps. Country Life. 10s. 6d. 


Gentlemen Prefer Dogs. By Eveanor Wattace. Howe. 


o>. 


7s. 6d. 
By Joun Bucnan. 


Cape. 


Hodder 
By 


Drawings by LioNEL 


‘* How and Why ’”’ Series— 
The Adventure of Poetry. 
2s. 6d. 
English Prose. 
How You are Made. By 
Black. 2s. 6d. 
Magic and Mind. 
Short Doses. Constable. 3s. 6d. 
Says He. Essays by Dum-Dum. Constable. 3s. 6d. 
Away Dull Cookery. By T. Kante Weisy. Lovat Dickson. 


Gs, 


by Frank Kenpon. Black. 


Black. 2s. 6d. 


WicuiAMms-E.is. 


By Joun Broruy. 
AMABEL 


By E. J.D. Raperyrre. Black. 2s. 6d. 
Verses by Dum-Dum. 


Usually, when a reviewer opens a parcel of this size he says 
bother, or worse. Itmeans that he has too much to read and too 
little space to say what he thinks. In his opinion book-parties 
are not a success, terse comparisons are odious, and so he regards 
his inch and a half with bilious eye and fills it as often as not 
with acid. But Christmas parties are different. A book published 
at this time of the year is also a gift book. It may be a work 
of art demanding the extended courtesies of its rank. But there 
it is on the display shelf, competing for the suffrages of Aunt 
Geraldine’s eye as she wanders feverishly round the book shop, 
and submitting to be weighed against a dozen cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, a cocktail shaker, or a pullover. 
at least, let us be sociable : 


So for this occasion, 
the more the merrier. 

My visitors are a jolly but not a dressy lot. They make a 
confused, cheerful babble in my mind, with larks and laughter, 
a thread of carolling, and a rumour of deep argument. Plenty 
of children have come, a few wise men, a poet or two, a magician, 
an old salt, a crew of pirates, and a cook; and at their heels 
several sorts of dog, a fox, ponies and horses, a monkey and a 
parrot, and some terrifying crabs. The Literary Editor has no 
doubt taken steps against gate-crashers, but things have been 
lively enough. 

Peter Duck is the life and soul of the party. Mr. Ransome’s 
children have a wonderful adventure, but that is nothing, because 
innumerable people engaged in the mass production of “ litera- 
ture ” for the young are constantly imposing incredible adventures 
on incredible children. What matters it that the captains and 
mates who sailed away in the Wild Cat to the Carribees and were 
chased by Black Jake in his piratical Viper are ordinary, everyday, 


real children, yours and mine. Mr. Ransome does not give them 
surnames, or say who their parents are or where they live; he 
does not even trouble to describe them. But I have lived with 
them as they worked the schooner under Captain Flint and 
Peter Duck from Lowestoft to Crab Island and back. It all 
seemed natural enough, one thing just led to another as it does 
when one lives it. It was only by harking back to literature 
when the fun was over that I began to realise the rarity of Mr. 
Ransome’s achievement. There is, on the other hand, nothing 
dateless and universal about Mr. Buchan’s Bill, who bought his 
magic walking stick for one farthing from a little old man under 
a hornbeam, and found that by just twiddling it he could go 
anywhere in no time. This was easy for Bill, who twiddled his 
ubiquitous spoke into a number of wheels before ending up with 
a very royal ruritanian adventure. It was probably easy for a 
story-teller of Mr. Buchan’s resource. But whereas Peter Duck 
should be good for many a Christmas, Bill will perhaps have 
only one. 

There are a lot of animals at this party, and rightly so. The 
English are so fond of animals—even those they kill—that they 
delight not merely in making them the heroes of books but 
actually of getting inside their skins and providing them with 
language and philosophy. Miss Pitt, as becomes a M.F.H., keeps 
at amannerly distance from her Highland fox and her foxhound 
puppy. There are sober landscapes from Perth to Leicester in 
this book, and quiet descriptions of that unpretentious squire- 
archal society whose last economy will be to disperse the pack. 
When her fox Scotty is hunting or running from hounds or mating 
one accepts what Miss Pitt says about him the more willingly 
because she does not make him talk. But in Older Mousie, a 
tale of an Exmoor pony, we are at the first person. This is a 
pleasant, sentimental tale, full of true observation, and if one 
finds the man-horse link overpowering, one can always rest on 
Mr. Edwards’ drawings. He at least can record only what he 
sees. As for Gentlemen Prefer Dogs—well, yes, but perhaps net 
when facetious human characteristics are clapped on them as 
firmly as Miss Wallace does. You will chuckle at her terrier 
Remus if you don’t feel an intolerable sense of trespass; if you 
do, you won't. 
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PORTABLE SHELVING 
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service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. 
Portable and extensible it 
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handsome appearance. 
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THE COMMON 
READER 


SECOND SERIES 
By Virginia Woolf 


This is the second volume of ‘“‘ The 
Common Reader.” Like the first, 
it is a book of unprofessional and 
masterly literary criticism. 10s. 6d. 


ST. MARTIN’S 
SUMMER 


By Bonamy Dobree 


Tn his first novel Mr. Dobrée reveals 
the same gifts of fine writing and 
subtle analysis which distinguish 


his critical works. 7s. Gd. 








Nothing lasts like a 























THE HOGARTH 
LETTERS 
No. 10. A LETTER TO AN 
ARCHBISHOP 
By J. C. Hardwick. 
No. 11. A LETTER TO 
ADOLF HITLER 
By Louis Golding. 
No. 12. A LETTER TO MRS. 


WOOLF 
By Peter Quennell 


These letters are more entertain- 
ing and last longer than Christmas 
Cards. Prospectus of other Titles 
can be obtained. 1s. each. 


TEN LETTER 
WRITERS 
By Lyn Lloyd Irvine 


A scholarly and extremely read- 
able study of ten famous letter 


writers. 8s. 6d. 














THE HOGARTH PRESS 


52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 


good book. Give books as Christmas presents. 
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FAMILY 
HISTORY 
by 
V. Sackville-West 
7s. 6d. 
ALL PASSION SPENT is now 


issued ina cheap edition uniform 
with THE EDWARDIANS. 
3s. 6d. each. 


CHEERFUL WEATHER 
FOR THE WEDDING 


By Julia Strachey 


Everybody who has attended a 
wedding, in whatever capacity, 
will be amused and entertained 
by this little book. Ss. 

















LITTLE INNOCENTS 


Childhood Renuniscences by: 


Dame Ethel Smyth, Harold Nicolson, Lord Alfred Douglas, Edmund Blunden, Sylvia Pankhurst, Rose 
Macaulay, Princess Antoine Bibesco, C. B. Cochran, Evelyn Waugh, V. Sackvilie-West, E. M. Delafield, 


J. C. Squire and many others. 


Wrapper Design by REX WHISTLER. Demy 8vo. 
“ One of the most original and stimulating books you could hope to read.” Daily Herald. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Demy 8vo. 


“ This last volume is the strongest and most serene that he has achieved.” 


6s. net 


HALFWAY HOUSE 6s. net 


HuMBERT WOLFE, Observer. 


STORM IN OXFORD 


E. TANGYE LEAN 


“ One of the most diverting and in its way exciting stories about Oxford that I have ever read. . . It is very good enter- 


tainment.” RALPH STRAUS, Sunday Times. “ Anew magician in words. . . 
more will be heard.” Tom CLARKE, News-Chronicle. 


7s. 6d. net 


1 


A brillant book, and an author of who 








SHE WAS SOPHIA 


RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 7s. 6d. net 
“She has given us something so individual, so fresh, so 
interesting, that the novel-reader who does not fly to it 
will be unworthy of the proud name of novel-reader .. . 
highly amusing and attractive.” GERALD GOULD, Observer. 
‘Charming, delightful . . . lyrical, humorous, and not 
in the least sentimental book.”’ New Statesman and Nation. 


SILENT MEADOWS 


F. H. DORSET, Author of Surging Tide. 7s. 6d. net 


“ T had no choice but to read the story right through, and 
. . . I thoroughly enjoyed the tale. GEORGE GorDdoN, Book 
Society News. “ Miss Dorset makes her mark with the 
second novel as a writer of rare qualities.” Everyman. 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 
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The Egypt’s Gold 
DAVID SCOTT 


“One of the most exciting books I’ve come 
across for a long time. .. . Something quite 
unique in the way of a sea story... . If you 
will go down to the sea with Mr. Scott, you 
will be thrilled.” —£. M. Forster, in the 
Listener. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Strawberry Roan 


A. G. STREET 


Author of ‘‘ Farmer’s Glory ”’ 
* Strong human interest and excellent pictures of 
rustic character and the English scene . . . an 
achievement.” — Times Literary Suppiement. 


THIRD PRINTING 7s. 6d. net 


Good Food 
AMBROSE HEATH 


The perfect cookery book, with recipes month 
by month. ‘‘He makes everything sound easy, 
and none of it costs dear.’’—Observer. 

Decorated by Edward Bawden. 7s. 6d. net 


Two Tales of 


Shem and Shaun 


JAMES JOYCE 
“The Mookse and the Gripes’’ and “ The Ondt 
and the Gracehoper”’, being two fables from 
“Work in Progress”. 2s. 6d. net 


Sweeney Agonistes 
T. S. ELIOT 


Fragments of an Aristophanic melodrama. 
2s. 6d. net 


Contract Whist 
HUBERT PHILLIPS 


(“ Caliban ” of the New Statesman) 
‘*Contract Whist is a first-rate game . . . From 
many points of view it is a better game than 
Bridge . . . lam sure it is the game of the future.” 
—British Bridge World. 6s. net 


Contract Bridge 


in Ten Minutes 
ELY CULBERTSON 


The shortest cut to Contract. The author of 
the famous ‘* Contract Bridge Biue Book ” gives 
in simple form the essentials of the game. 
Ready December 15. Is. net 


Explanatory Guide to the 


New Laws of Contract 
HUBERT PHILLIPS 


An easy way to master the new laws. Here they 
are fully explained, with examples: there are 
also tables for calculating the score in all 
situations. Ready December 15. Is. net 


Faber & Faber 








Mr. Gerald Bullett has collected a team to write simply and 
shortly on long and complicated matters, and four of them are 
here. Mr. Kendon wrote a book of childhood memories called 
The Small Years, and is by more direct evidence a poet. The 
same sunny light of exquisite and tender understanding which 
made The Small Years memorable falls on the pages of his 
Adventure of Poetry. Qt is sad that getting poetry by heart and 
reading pompous comments on what it never meant are still for 
many a bane of childhood. Mr. Kendon has poetry in truth by 
heart and wonderfully shares its glory. If I see a child making 
heavy weather with his “ English’ I shall slip The Adventure 
of Poetry into his hand. But I am not so sure about English 
Prose. Whereas Mr. Kendon is effortlessly simple and clear, 
Mr. Brophy, faced with a grimmer and perhaps an impossible 
task, has trouble with professional leanings. Some shades of 
the class-room cling about this book, which is rather diflicult 
for a child and a shade too categorical for elders. Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis is a proved hand at writing of this kind. How You 
are Made gives boys and girls a cool and steady look at their 
bodies just when how to manage them is becoming a problem. 
Adolescent children get hold of physiological diagrams anyhow. 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis says ** Look, this is how it works,” and she 
does it very well. Mr. Radclyffe stamps intensely about with 
a boiling question, and pours out a hot, angry, untidy answer, 
but he earns his mince pie because his question is, ** Why can’t 
we be happier?” and because his answer, queer and violent 
as it is, has elements of sense. I mean to have this out with 
him afterwards. 

Dum-Dum’s jokes, in prose and verse, are more hardly-bodied 
than one expects of a Punch writer. He can turn a nonsense jingle 
with the neatest of them—witness his gorgeous address to the 
rooster who “ gets across the -doodle but is diddled by the -do ” 

but he usually waits for the genuine impulse, and when he is 
angry or irritated, which is often, he lays about him to some 
purpose. It must be fun to deal properly with an announcement 
that ‘“‘ the chemical constituents of a man’s body, at present 
prices, could be bought for five shillings.” Dum-Dum responds 
with an ode, in which, after working grimly through the catalogue, 
he ends : 

And yet, what finally puts on the lid 
Is that five bob. They might have said a quid. 


And lastly, the cook, the male and literary cook. I am sorry he 
is not altogether at home. I got as far as ‘* moussaka” and 
* aubergine,” and not knowing the meaning of those delicacies 
I gave it up and conducted the gentleman to the kitchen where 
he assures me he prefers to be. I should be able to write that 
review next Christmas. BARRINGTON GATES. 


AFTER STRACHEY 


Restless Star: The Young Wagner. By Hans Reisicer. 
Translated by Maida C. Darnton. Appleton. 15s. 

Wagner. By Guy pe Porrates. Cape. 15s. 

Sacred and Profane Memories. By Cart Van Vecuren. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Carlyle. By Louis Cazamian. Translated by E. K. Brown. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Gibbon. By G. M. Younc. Peter Davies. 5s. 

Wesley. By James Laver. Peter Davies. 5s. 

Mark Twain. By Srepwen Leacock. Peter Davies. 5s. 

Post, or propter? When it comes to biography there seems 

no escaping Strachey, miniaturist though he was. The reviewer, 

out of spite or reverence, must mention Strachey before going 

on to attack the fictional school of biographers who get their 

license from Strachey and whose novelese grows more eflicient 

and worse every year. MResiless Siar is as unreal and emotional 

as any novel, as full of clichés which give it a sort of limelight 

imbecility. Wagner, of course, is the perfect hero for uncritical 

adulation, and Mr. Reisiger explodes for pages, striking coloured 

matches in the trail of his “ restless star.” Wagner and Mr. 

Reisiger and the reader of this book become one in the excitement 

of the chase. We are happily fused into a grand emotionalism 

shared by all. Even the smallest incident glows. 


The next day in the first grey dawn one had been startled out of 
one’s slumber... 


One really steps right into Wagner’s shoes here without 
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CAN EUROPE 
RECOVER? 


By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER 
Author of ‘‘The Soviet Five Year Plan’’ etc. 


The result of a tour the author took early 
this autumn round the European capitals in 
order to study the prospects of economic 
recovery. There are conversations with 
Mussolini, Herriot, Masaryk, Strasser and 
other experts, and a great deal of vital 
information on the political and economic 
situation of Europe. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 
WIFE OF ROSSETTI 


By VIOLET HUNT 


H. G. WELLS: “I never read a more 
living biography. It is wonderful. It 
brings back that middle Victorian atmos- 
phere—it doesn’t, it takes you back to it.” 
With 30 Illustrations. 18s. net. 


TALES OF HAZARD 
Edited by H. C. ARMSTRONG 


Ten men describe some great hazard or 
notable work in which they have taken 
the leading part. Admiral Evans (Evans 
of the Broke) tells of his journey with Scott 
in search of the South Pole, Admiral 
Campbell of his Q- Boat battles with German 
submarines, and Commander Stoker of 
diving his submarine through the Darda- 
nelles. A book full of the pulse of brave 
endeavour. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


PRETTY PICTURES 


A Selection of the best American Pictorial 
Humour. 
Edited, with an introduction, by 
BEN TRAVERS. 
This selection includes the work of Soglow, 
who is guite unigue in his own style, as 
well as illustrations from The New Yorker 
and Ballyhoo. It will appeal to all the 
Peter Arno fans. Uniform with Peter 
Arno’s Parade. 7s. 6d. net 


Autumn List or December “* Bodleian” 
sent free on application. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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A FINAL CHOICE 
OF BOOKS TO GIVE 


* 


A Real ‘Webster’ 


for a Guinea 
THE NEW 


WEBSTER’S 


COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


106.000 Defined Words and Phrases 
1,250 Pages, 1.700 Hlustrations 
Biographical Dictionary 


Gazetteer, ete., ete. 


A splendid present for everyone. A real 


encyclopaedic dictionary of outstanding 


pedigree. 
All Children will love 


OOLA-BOOLA’S 
WONDER BOOK 


Illustrated by Anna Zinkeisen 


‘* Oola-Boola is a great spinner of yarns for 
modern children . . . so fascinating that the 
twentieth century child would probably like 
them better than Jules Verne.’’ 

MANCHESTER CUARDIAN. 


6s. net 


A book for Music Lovers 
HENRY PURCELL 


ry. a . ; 2 re . 22° 
The English Musical Tradition 
b A. K. HOLLAND 
‘| . a creative and stimulating study... 
Mr. Holland makes him real... Musical 
history is not often written so succinctly.’’ 
LIVERPOOL Pt 
. . . both challenging and deeply interesting. 
Mr. Holland has done his work with a com- 
bination of conscientiousness and brilliance. ’ 
G STANI 


6s. net 


and The Book of the Year 
RECOVERY 
'y SIR ARTHUR SALTER. 
The best present for every thinking man. 


6th Imp 10s. 6d. net 


+: When in Doubt— 
Give a BOOK TOKEN 
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WINIFRED MANNERS 


‘Is there any limit to the frankness permitted in fiction nowadays ? 
If so, it would seem to have been reached in a novel, ‘ A Mirror 
for Men.’ ’’—SUNDAY REFEREE. 


‘It is a very frank book, yet written with emotional restraint, 
neither frivolous nor over-earnest. ... Her eager interest in 
human relationships is unremitting, whether passion dominates 
them or not.’’—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


‘‘The book reflects intelligence, energy and humour. .. . 


Miss Manners has the seeing eye and the gift of satire.’’ 
~—EOWARD CRICKMAY. 
7s. 6d. 


NOEL DOUCLAS 
28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET W.C.1 

















what 
1s 
sex ? 


AN OUTLINE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


HELENA WRIGHT M.B.B.S. 


Author of “ The Sex Factor in Marriage.’’ 








‘« The task of educating parents to speak naturally to their progeny 
on this question of sex is with that other controversial but allied 
subject, birth control, one of the most urgent and difficult problems 
which confront all interested in and working for public health. 
This little book should be most helpful in giving a really satisfac- 
tory answer to natural, legitimate and healthy curiosity on what 
sex is.’’-NURSING TIMES. 


Many diagrams 5s. 


NOEL DOUCLAS 
28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET W.C.1 











noticing what one is doing, and one enjoys oneself very much 
Mr. Jingle also joining the party at exciting points : 


Now to pack one’s bag—open the window—the wide, glittering 
lake—out of the deor—out, downstairs—the ship—a flag, red with 
a white cross—the Swiss flag! The symbol of the free confederates ! 
Here—with my foot on this ship, I am standing on Swiss soil! 7 
No myrmidon of the law can reach me now! Away, as in Tell’s 
boat!... 


So, in a last chapter called “ The torch, ha! let it burn 
bright ...,"”. Wagner interpreted by Mr. Reisiger makes 


his escape from the dangers of revolution by catching a_ boat 
on Lake Constance bound for the Swiss shore. Perhaps the most 
ignominious step in Wagner's life: but that does not worry 
Mr. Reisiger, to whom anything Wagnerian is a sign for 
emotional exhibitionism. 

Mr. Guy de Portales’ Wagner, though also the work of an 
admirer, avoids the Venusbere mood, and is an_ intelligent, 
straightforward, if perhaps at this day superfluous, Life of Wagner. 
Its clichés belong to an older school, a pre-Strachey school, 
which believed in dates but contrived to give even dates a halo, 
“It was in Leipzig, the day after the battle of Bautzen, that 
litte Richard Wagner first saw the light of day. It was looked 
on as an event of very minor importance indeed. It had no 
great interest even for the tenants of the second floor . 
and on the opposite page we see a photograph of the house where 
jittle Richard Wagner first saw the light of day. 

Mr. Carl Van Vechten in his Sacred and Profane Memories 
provides the expert with an array of clichés worth copying out. 
Page seventy-six contains a gem, a real. Woolworth pearl: 
** Sometimes I walk quite silently up the Avenue Gabriel with 
its melancholy row of trees while 1 dream that I am a Grand 
Duke. In the evening I may dine at the ... After dinner 
it is pleasant and even amusing to sit on the terrasse of .. .” 
Mr. Van Vechten seems to have been the perfect American in 
Paris, and in these vignettes (would it be ?) he memorialises 
an elegant stock figure, with its faded gossip, Parisian diary, 
and stories about George Moore, which will be the envy of all 
true Americans graduating for heaven, and of admiring European 
lookers-on. 

The reader who tackles biography, and even more auto- 
biography, on a big scale needs a Flaubertian relish for the writer's 
Books like Restless Star are apparently written to irritate 
Mr. Van Vechten satisfies with 


genre. 
him by an excess of self-parody. 
a more finished silliness. 

After a bad beginning the contrast of the next four books 
is astonishing. Mr. Cazamian’s Carlyle was written in 1913, 
and reaches us now in an American translation, but it is worth 
having. He takes Carlyle’s part against Jane Welsh, but not 
unfairly (he is on the side of genius), and succeeds in giving a 
clear outline of Carlyle and his thought which seems near the 
truth. Carlyle’s energy and doctrine move him to admiration, 
perhaps, rather than affection, and he writes persuasively and 
with critical detachment: “ Rich, but not inexhaustible, his 
doctrine is not of the future but of the past, to which he passion- 
ately connects the present and subjugates the future. One 
may go so far as to say, that in raising to consciousness a tradition 
whose virtue lay in its very unconsciousness he imperilled its 
survival. He galvanised Puritan England, but in doing so he 
brought out its weakness as much as its strength.” More a study 
of Carlyle’s mind and its surroundings than a Life, this book 
deserves to be read as a serious contribution to an unpopular 
subject. 

The three new volumes in Mr. Peter Davies's series are models 
of their kind. That kind, which owes something to Strachey, 
is a mixture of character sketch, introduction and summing-up ; 
and it is singularly adaptable, since these books will appeal 
almost as much to scholars as to the general public. Compression, 
and an appearance of avoiding it, compel a style which is at 
once easy and will carry weight. The bibliographies at the end 
of these books invariably surprise by their bulk. Mr. G. M. 
Young, Mr. James Laver and Mr. Stephen Leacock have each 
a style admirably adapted to his subject ; almost any sentence, 
picked out at random, is illuminating. For Gibbon “a race 
meeting was just tolerable because it reminded him of the 
Olympic games; an election furnished instruction in English 
manners”; and we see as much of the essential Gibbon when 
he is reading the Iliad during the manoeuvres of the militia as 
in Mr. Young’s analysis of his style and thought. As a man, 
Gibbon was perhaps something of a mixture between Johnson 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


WE CAN SUPPLY any book reviewed 
or advertised in this issue. You will enjoy 
choosing your Christmas presents here—if 


you cannot call, your orders by post will 
receive immediate attention. May we send 
you our Christmas Catalogue ? 


A BOOK A MONTH 


MANY OF OUR CUSTOMERS ask us 
to send them one or more new books each 
month—-for instance, one new book on 
biography or travel and one new novel. 
We take particular care over these orders. 
The books sent are chosen with the 
customer’s special preferences kept in view 
—we can modify the scheme to suit your 
wn requirements as to price, type of book 
and frequency of dispatch. 


MODERN ART 


WE SPECIALISE in colour prints after the 
Impressionists and other modernartists. We 
have just issued a new and enlarged cata- 
logue containing details of more than 500 
reproductions in colour, and over 120 
illustrations. ‘This will be sent post free 
on receipt of 1/-, which will be refunded 
on purchases to the value of 10/6 being 
made. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


OUR CIRCULATING LIBRARY is 
designed to give a reliable service to the 
average reader at a very low cost. The 
“A” subscription rate is a guinea a year 
and covers, with few exceptions, the newest 
books in fiction and general literature. Full 
particulars will be sent on application. 


F. J. WARD’S BOOKSHOP 
BOOKS — MODERN PRINTS 
3 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


WELBECK 3747 
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The Shakespeare Head 
BRONTE 
Edited 
T. J. WISE & J. A. SYMINGTON 
THE BRONTES: LIFE AND LETTERS. 


¢ “. . . feels nothing but gratitude for this “s mus homage to a great 
Yorkshire and English sisterhood. The Ma ster Guardian 

In 4 Volumes with’g Photogravure Plaics £3 os, od the s 

First Group: The Nevels in 11 Volumes {0 17s. 6d. 


KENNET COUN TRY 





By FRED s rH ACKER 
Author of Than lighway 
Pictures by TH ties RRICK 


'HE HILARIOUS 


2S. 
. Wtyr = 
a <b a UNIVERSE 
"i a Being Angela’s Guide to 
/ ‘'. Einstein and that Crush. 
; : By RICHARD DARK 
: ' Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK. 
° / The Astronomer Best, Sir Frank 
‘ / Dyson, writes: have had a 
4 } ouple of hours mjoy By Ryd 


‘ ‘ ! The Seuinstene Uniwerse. It is 
| of fun from cover to cover.” 
. om a 4s. 6d. nel 
Uniform with 
Shakes peare and that Crush 


NUMBER TEN 
JOY STREET 


q; rhe yy Street Annuals are, e, 
the - ones which ought to lx I} aa 
into any house where there is respect for 
literature or children. . .” 


The Weck-End Review. 2* 


6s. net 
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WH. AT-O'CLOCK T. ALES 
Pictures by J. R. MONSELL 


‘Here is magic from many lands beautifully woven t t hat 
the music of the stories as n h as ther conteat w i " th 
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hild of fancy Time and Tide 


PATSY AND THE 
LEPRECHAUN 


By MARGARET & MARY BAKER 


¢ Margaret and Mary Baker v well ine d how 7 a bx 
that will easily become a fay rite.”"—The Tin I ary Sup nen 


L. ANCING 


A HISTORY OF SS. AND NICOLAS COLLEGE, LAN¢ 
S45 
By B. W. T HANDFORD 
Wi For 
THI LORD CHANCELLOR 


BASIL BL. ACK K WELL 
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and Amie! : witness his well-drilled imagination, and that faint 
absurdity of his pretensions as business man, and lover. 


1757, June. I saw Mademoiselle Curchod. 
et nos cedamus amori. 


Omnia vincit amor, 


The comic silhouette of Gibbon reproduced as frontispiece is 
only a small—but indispensible—part of Mr. Young's portrait. 
This is indeed a brilliant little book. Mr. Laver’s Wesley, too, 
is better than one would have thought possible at the present 
day, for it is friendly and belittling only in the fact that it 
is firmly set in the family scene. Mr. Leacock’s Mark Twain, 
though it lacks perhaps at times the fine finish of the other two, 
is an excellent portrait for English readers, sketched in with a 
good joke or two after the master. It is surely one of the better 
signs of the times that books as good as this should be popular. 


STAR-PRAISING 
A Candle to the Stars. By W. R. Trrrerron. 
10s. 6d. 


** One star differeth from another star in glory *’— and our only 
complaint against Mr. Titterton’s book is that he recognises that 
truth insufficiently. There are stars here, on whom he discourses 
eloquently, whose exact light-giving powers he appraises nicely ; 
there are others who could only be reckoned as tinsel lights in 
an artificial firmament. Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, Masefield, 
John, Gandhi, Epstein; the quality of their light, its effect in 
candle-power, might be disputed, but there they are, fixed (or 
shooting), but anyway brilliant. But Hannen Swaffer? Not 
even Fleet Street loyalty can excuse the intrusion of that 
squib; Mr, Titterton might much more justly have written 
an astronomical note on his own career, the eccentric splendour 
of which is only revealed intermittently and incidentally. 

His book consists of essays, into some of which he has inserted 
pointed interviews with his constellations. He is best-when he is 
writing about men he knows well, such as G. K. Chesterton and 
H. M. Tomlinson, or men whom he knows scarcely at all, such as 
John Burns. The essay on Burns, which is by way of an apology 
to one whom, as a faithless Socialist, he has bitterly attacked, is 
an excellent and interpretative piece of work. When he inter- 
views, he interviews graciously ; and if his characters choose to 
talk nonsense (as some of them do) Mr. Titterton puts it down 
with a benign fairness that is admirable, and should lead to a 
conversion. Some of his people talked rare sense to him ; and 
there are few greater compliments an interviewer can receive than 
that. Perhaps the best of his interviews is that with H. M.'Tomlin- 
son, who spoke on the evils of power : ‘** Power,” says Tomlinson, 
* brutal and conscienceless. Power, the last and meanest of 
the tyrannies.”” ‘Tomlinson spoke of the heroism of the soldiers in 
the war, of their fear, of their superb bravery : 


Grayson. 


And the screaming horror of it is that all that quenchless valour 
was buried in stinking mud and blood because the modern world 
and Germany was the worst at the moment, I won't say by how much 

is obsessed with the lust for machinery and money and, as the aim 
and end of machinery and money—Power. 


There are many good stories in the book, and plenty of personality. 
Only rarely is Mr. Titterton embarrassing, but even then he is 
saved by his sincerity, his candid liking for the most unlikely 
of his subjects, and by the disarming modesty of his approach to 


them and his presentation of his stars to the reader. 


THE JACKANAPES GENIUS 
By C. FE. Vunuiamy. Biles. 


Biography deals but seldom with biographers. James Boswell 
however, was so queer a fish, so bizarrely striated, so distinct 


James Boswell. 10s. 6d. 


from the greater creatures amongst whom he darted and goggled, 
that nets were sure to be laid for him. And Mr. Vulliamy, in this 
vivacious and scholarly book, has made a dexterous portrait 
of that plump, restless, eager little Scotsman, whom David Hume 
found “ very agrecable, and very mad,” in whom Walpote saw a 
‘sot,’ a “ jackanapes,” a “ zany,” who struck Fanny Burney 
by his who seemed to Samuel Johnson 
to be “ the best travelling companion in the world,” and whose 
clusive personality was big-fistedly fixed for the best part of a 
century by Macaulay’s rhetoric : 


“reat good humour,” 


Servile and impertinent, shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a sot, 
bloated with family pride, and eternally blustering about the dignity 
of a born gentleman, yet stooping to be a tale-bearer and eaves- 


dropper, a common butt in the taverns of London. . . 
parasite, a coxcomb. ... 


a dunce, a 


It is clearly a complex patterning of character that Boswell's 
biographer must trace and convey. But if any man left ample 
materials for his own monument that man was Boswell. One 
hundred and thirty years after his death he is even easier to know 
than when alive. Throughout the Towr to Corsica and the 
Tour to the Hebrides, through most of the Life of Johnson, he set 
himsclf well in the foreground; in the less familiar Hypochon- 
driack he stands in thin disguise ; the long series of letters to 
Temple amplify the personal details; and the immense journals 
and miscellaneous papers in course of publication by Col. R. H. 
Isham give us almost a satiety of Boswellism. 

And the point of satiety here can fairly casily be reached. 
Boswell is a teasing puzzle of personality for visitors to the 
eighteenth century—very little more. Macaulay was just enough 
when he roundly declared that no single remark of Boswell’s on 
literature, politics, religion, or society was anything but common- 
place or absurd. In the Fleet Street of our own day he would have 
been a thoroughly serviceable creature ; his gusto for the great 
or nearly great, his retentive memory, his knack of reproducing 
talk, his bland imperviousness to the ridicule, overt or covert, 
which his manner often excited, would have given him chances to 
excel as a special interviewer or social chronicler. His weaknesses 
were his strength. For if he had been a man of independent and 
steadfast opinions he could never have been so usefully parasitic, 
If he had not been so absurd and unashamed a coxcomb he would 
have lost much of the cheerful charm that made him acceptable 
even when he exasperated. If he had not buoyed himself up by 
his friendships with his seniors and superiors, and also by his 
personal vanity, he would have drowned sooner and more dis- 
mally than he did in his rather squalid dissipations. In fact, 
looking at him coolly, James Boswell, by all the rules, ought to be 
a thankless object of study. But—— 

That * but ” will always be the core of the problem for the 
Boswellian. One may scarify the man for his morals, his vapidity, 
his manners (and Boswell himself was continually using a private 
scourge on his own back and telling us exactly why), but—one 
goes on liking him, and enjoying the whole tragicomical idea 
of him. And it is hard to resist the desire to protect him, to 
justify him, to shield him against the * unco guid, ” to whom he 
is so very easy a target. Mr. Vulliamy has obviously felt this. 
He gives us the impression in his opening chapters that he is 
determined to wipe out the contemptible figure perpetuated by 
Macaulay, to justify Boswell’s place among his contemporaries. 
And he does a great deal. But he seems to have found it in- 
creasingly diflicult the closer he came to his sitter; and in his 
final summing-up he is led only to the defence that Boswell was 
not compos mentis and not morally responsible. ‘* The story of 
this unfortunate man,” he says in conclusion : 

is the story of one who was doomed by a nameless, incurable and 

persistent malady of the mind. If there is a moral here, it is a purely 

eugenic moral in favour of exogamous marriages. 

Mr. Vulliamy, let it be clear, is not one of those biographers 
who work in terms of neuroses or glands. But he attaches much 
importance to these bouts of acute mental distress—remorse, 
dark fears, spiritual agony—to which Boswell, on his own showing, 
was subject, and which certainly underlay his equally recurrent 
bouts of drunkenness and lechery. The Black Dog, as Boswell 
termed it, was never far from his heels. His hypochondria was 
deeply ingrained in his being. His inner history is that of a 
gradual mental dissolution, of which he gradually became fear- 
fully aware. ‘Tragic is too lofty a word to apply to it, for even 
with a healthy mind and soul Boswell would not have had in 
him the greatness that makes for tragedy; but the 
certainly piteous, and in a way moving. 

But from a less analytic angle it is highly diverting, and Mr. 
Vulliamy has made the most of it. He is sometimes unduly hard 
on Boswell; he trounces the poor man’s convivial verses and 
witticisms with too Johnsonian a thong, and when he criticises his 
exaggerated enthusiasms, his “almost womanly surrender to the 


story is 


impressions of the moment,” he does not make suflicient allow- 
ance for the fashionable * sensibility ” of the age. There is quite 
a lot of the Man of Feeling in Boswell. But, on the whole, he is 
very fair ; and as the first full-length study of the subject since the 
Malahide Papers became available (although Mr. Vulliamy has 
apparently not been able to quote directly from these  well- 


guarded documents), his biography will not only be highly 
interesting to converted Boswellians, but will probably bring 
many more to their number, 


Hamisn Mries. 
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Speeial Correspondent w 
Forces. 

A full and authentic description of 
Russia. Seme of the names met 


% Of any bootsellzr or library. 


WITH DENIKIN’S ARMIES 
By JOHN ERNEST HODGSON, Daily 


Express 





ith the anti-Bolshevik 
7s. 6d. net 


the counter-revolution in South 
vivid narrative 


itioned j this 


Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, Woodrow Wils 
Volkonsky, Admiral Koltchak, Kere 


m, Prince P 


M. 


nsky, | in, Trotsky, Rasputin. 


To English people this is 
beok that has yet appeared c 


The late Arnold Bennett referred to this work 
as “of definite historica! importance.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF 


By REV. E. J. BOLUS, M.: 
Scholar, Queen’s College, Oxford 


A survey of Islam in various countri 
the Moslem Mind, Mohammedan ! 
Ethics. 

John O' London: * 
The Bookman 

The Guardian: “ A delight to read.” 
Public Opinion: * 


FICTION. 


KING’S JUSTICE 





LEONARD GALLETLEY. 


“Rapid action . 


to lovers of romance ."’—Eves yman 


WHITE WINDOWS 


EMILY HEATON. 


neovel.”’—Everyman. 


““A tender portrait of Emily Bront 


JAMES HEYS. 


“ A worthy successor to Stanley Wevman.’’—Sature 
limes Liter 


Highly recommended 


“ This rousing Restoration romance.” 
. Deiightful styl 


A great novel of Lancashire mill life, 


ISLAM 


A., B.D., formerly Jodrell 
10s. 6d. net 
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THE USE oF tae SELF 


by 
F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 
A statement of a new educational technique 


6s. net 


SIR MICHAEL SADLER, in th 


16th points to the urgent need for a new educational 


Observer’ of October 


technique’”’ to correlate the mental-physical in human activity 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY in his introduction to“ The 
Use of the Self’ writes Without knowledge of what 
constitutes a truly normal and healthy psycho-physical life, 
our professed education ts likely to be mis-education Phe 
technique of Mr. Alexander gives to the educator a standard 
of psycho-physical health—in which what we call morality is 
included. It supplies also the ‘means whereby’ this standard 
may be progressively and endlessly achieved, becoming a 
conscious possession of the one educated. It bears the same 
relation to education that education itself bears to all other 
human activities. . It contains in my judgment the 
promise and potentiality of th lion that is needed in 


all education.’ 


See also Brilish Medical Journal, April 30th, 
The Daily Telegraph, February 19th 
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Ye Fearful Saints! 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Nine one-act “ Plays of 
Credulity.”’ 
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STORIES OF 





GOD 


By RAINER MARIA RILKE 


With an introduction by Dr. William Rose. 


Square 8vo Cloth. 5s. net. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The Trustees of the British Museum publish posteards 
and larger reproductions in colour, suitable for use as Christ 
mas Cards, including 


BOOKLETS : Is. each. By post Is. 2d. 


Reproductions Jrom Illuminated MSS 
43. The Virgin Seated: French, about A.D. 1500 
42. St. Barbara: From the Breviary of Isabella, Queen of 
Spain, Flemish, end of 15th century. 
41. King Henry VI, as a boy, with St. Catherine, before 
the Virgin and Child, French, about A.D. 1430. 
40. La Sainte Abbaye: French, about A.D. 1300. 
28. The Assumption of the Virgin: Siena, A.D. 1415 
27. The Nativity and the Angel and the Shepherds. Initia! P 
From the Bedford Book of Hours, A D. 1423. 
37. The Annunciation. 
36. The Exit from the Ark 
12. The Building of the Tower of Babel. 
Indian Paintings : Vughal School. 
44. The Emperor Akbar riding an Elephant 
35. Meeting of Babur with Sultan Ahmad Khan 
. Romance of Khusrau and Shirin. 
33 An Entertainment to Timur 





Persian and Indo-Persian Pa lings 


415. The Duel of the Physicians. 
32. Seene from a Romance of Nizami 


31. Seene from Sadi’s Gulistan 
30. Scene from the Chronicle of Timur 
29. Scene from Jami’s mystical roman 


CARDS: Is. per Set of 6. By post Is. 2d. 
Sets B.59—B.62 Medizval Scenes and Travesties (4 Series 
About A.D. 1300. 


Set B.48. Nativity and Epiphany Miniatures. 





The British Museum Calendar for 1933. 


With a reproduction oi the Virgin seated (see No. 43 above 
Price Is By post Is. 2d 


Ful) lists sent free on application to the Director, 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 
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OXFORD’S COLLEGE 
GARDENS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 24 illustrations in 
colour by EsteELtia CaANzZIANI, and 8 in half-tone. {2 2s. net. 


Morning Post : ‘“‘ A book that everyone has long desired. All 
the beautiful college gardens are described with the same 
loving carefulness. A beautiful book which all lovers’ of 
Oxford—yes, and all who honour garden-making as an 
English art and tradition—will be proud to possess.” 


A BOOK OF KING PENGUINS 


By T. H. GILLESPIE. Demy 8vo. With 60 illustrations 
from photographs by M. E. GILLEspPIe. 8/6 net. 
Manchester Guardian : “‘ Told in simple, entertaining lan- 
guage, always humorous, yet crowded with new scientific 
facts.” 

Times Lit. Supp. : “ A narrative which is not only remark- 
able for its humour and its interest but also for the distinction 
of its prose.”’ 


By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
From Berwick-on-Tweed to John o' Groat’s House 
Glasgow. Herald ; “‘ A delightful medley of history, legend and 

wayside adventure.” 
Scotsman: “‘ A thoroughly readable well-informed narrative.’ 


, 


THE BURNS WE LOVE 


By A. A. THOMSON. Foreword by G. K. 


Illustrated. 
Sirk ALEXANDER Gises, President of the Burns Federation: 
*““T have read the book with very great pleasure, and feel 
sure that it will have a large circulation.” 


CHESTERTON, 
3/0 net 


BINDLE OMNIBUS 
By HERBERT JENKINS 


Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ A complete 
a great bargain it is, too.”’ 
Sunday Times : ‘‘ Will be welcomed by old friends and new.” 


7/6 net. 


Bindle Saga in one volume and 


VAMPIRES OF THE CHINA 
COAST 


By ‘“ BOK.”’ Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 


; 10/6 net. 
Exploits of Chinese pirates and bandits. 


Truth: ‘‘ The whole story is vividly and realistically told, 
and makes exciting if sometimes horrible, reading.”’ 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ The account reads like some thrilling 
record of bygone buccaneer days.” 


THE SILVER DALE 
By W. RILEY. Illustrated. 


Scotsman : “‘ This new and charming book . . . 
interesting.”’ 

Times Lit. Supp. : “ This unusual but singularly charming 
book . . . more nearly resembles a prose poem than a guide 


book.”’ 


7/6 net. 


particularly 


MORE GREAT GHOST 
STORIES 


Collected and Edited by HARRISON DALE. 
Saturday Review : ‘‘ The stories are classics of their kind.” 
Merning Post: “ Tales for a creepy Christmas. Compre- 
hensive enough to satisfy the most exacting student of the 
unreal.”’ 


7/6 net. 


HOT WATER 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
J. B. PriestLey: “‘ We 
idiocy of his comments.”’ 
L. A. G. Stronc: “ It is brilliantly done 
ever.” 


7/6 net, 


are fascinated as ever by the sublime 


and as imbecile as 


SLADE OF THE YARD 
By RICHARD ESSEX 
Sunday Times 
Sunday Referee : 
Saturday Review : 


7/6 net. 

“Compels your interest.” 

“ A feast of adventurous entertainment.” 
“Plenty of action and entertainment.”’ 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. EMIL LUDWIG has, as usual, written a new 

book. It is called Talks with Mussolini. It is 

published by George Allen and Uifiwin, Ltd. It 
costs 7s. 6d. net. Dr. Ludwig, of recent years, has aroused 
the distaste of educated readers. He has been assailed, and 
perhaps with some unfairness, by many intelligent critics 
in Germany, France and Great Britain. He has been 
abused upon this very page. I think there was some unfair- 
ness in that abuse, and to that extent I render apology. 
The animosity: of his own compatriots may to some extent 
be due to political or even racial feeling. Besides, no 
German ever really likes another German. Yet why this 
persistent attack upon upon him in England and France ? 
Dr. Ludwig has certainly not merited either the adulation 
or the dispraise with which he has been encumbered. He 
is a very clever, quite intelligent, perfectly industrious, and 
only sub-consciously insincere writer. It is a_ pertinent 
question whether the resentment aroused by Dr. Ludwig’s 
writings among many intelligent people is a justifiable re- 
sentment. It is that question which, in my present article, 
and with particular reference to his latest essay, I wish to 
raise, 

x * % 


What, in fact, is the cause of that indignation which Dr. 
Ludwig inspires among those who have any previous 
knowledge of the subjects which he treats? No such fury 
is inspired by the works of Mr. Guedalla or by those of M. 
André Maurois. There must be something particularly 
provocative about the style, intentions or personality of 
Dr. Ludwig which arouses this discriminatory hostility. 
What is that something? It is not, in the first place, his 
Success, as we know, is beastly, anyway, but we 
have got used to its being foolishly:apportioned. “Nor is it 
only his ignorance. Dr. Ludwig, if we come to consider the 
not ignorant man. On the contrary, 
he has read many books, known many people, visited many 
countries, absorbed a great many extraneous ideas. Nor 
correct to condemn him as “a fraudulent writer.” 
Dr. Ludwig practises no deceit. He has in all truth and 
sincerity studied the standard works on those subjects 
which he treats, and has quite obviously expended much 
time and labour on indexing and annotation. His book on 
Napoleon must have entailed an immense amount of very 
scholarly reading. His book about Christ was not only 
extremely remunerative but also quite interesting. His book 
on Bismarck was not only misleading, but misleading in a 
perfectly legitimate sort of way. His book on William II. 
was not only vulgar and inhumane, it was also informative. 
His book on Lincoln was not aimed solely at the American 
purchaser, but constituted a very lucid record of important 
His book on Schliemann is not perhaps a work into 
which he threw his whole creative genius and, as such, may 
be an unfair exhibit. His play about the Peace Conference 
was, after all, an essay in dramatisation and never claimed 
to be a statement of true facts. In my present mood of 
charity, I am prepared even to find something nice to say 
about his July 1914. I am prepared: but I cannot find it. 
That book, in its meticulous exactitude, in its fervent 
misrepresentation of facts, was the book which turned me 
against Dr. Ludwig and which caused him to appear in my 
mind as a writer who was neither scholarly nor fair. I may 
have exaggerated the resentment produced in me by that 
vicious little opuscle. Yet, I feel, somehow, that it was not 
right for a man to employ the origins of the world-war as 


success, 
an 


matter, 1s 


is it 


events. 


a vehicle through which to satisfy a personal dislike of 


Count Berchtold. I admit, however, that July 1974, like 


Carlyle’s French Revolution, is interesting as a vivid com 
pilation of causes from which important events did nol 
result. Nor should I say that his present book on Mussolini 
is a bad book, a silly book, or an unscrupulous book. It is 
merely a Ludwig book, and, as such, it possesses certain 
virtues and certain marked defects. 

* + 


It is not the fault of Dr. Ludwig that Mussolini should 
be so feeble a conversationalist. It was, for instance, quite 
bright and apposite of Dr. Ludwig to inquire of the Duce 
whether “ poetic fire” was not a notable ingredient in the 
personality of men of action. It is not exactly the sort of 
question which I should have put myself, yet I admit that 
towards the end of his interviews Dr. Ludwig may have run 
a little short of questions. As a question, it may pass. Yet 
consider the futility of Mussolini's answer. 
“ First, last and all the time,” said Mussolini (I may remark 
incidentally that the Duce in the pages of Dr. Ludwig 
assumes a wild western tone of specch), “ a statesman needs 
imagination. Without it he will be arid, and will in the long 
run effect nothing. Nor docs he stand alone in this need. 
Without imaginative feelings, without poesy as part of his 
make-up, no one can achieve anything.” 


copy-book 


There are far too 
many of these ghastly United States platitudes in Dr. 
Ludwig’s book. 
ness, they are arrayed in drama and presented with the 
elaboration of epigrams. Yet throughout the interviews 
Mussolini never seems to have said anything of the very 
slightest interest. I suspect that being a man of some acumen 


From time to time, with great strenuous- 


he was bored stiff with Dr. Ludwig. “ At such times,” 
records the ingenuous interviewer, “* he manifests the restful 
seriousness of the man of creative temperament.” Musso- 


lini, in other words, buried his face in his stocky little hands 
im order to stifle a yawn. Yet Dr. Ludwig is not for one 
moment that he 


Mussolini's time. Throughout this record of conversations we 


aware might have been trespassing on 
are conscious of the impression in Dr. Ludwig’s mind that a 
marked compliment was being paid to the Capo di Stato. Dr. 
Emil Ludwig had consented, for many days in succession, 
to come down to the Palazzo Venezia and to accord an hour’s 
interview to Benito Mussolini. And only rarely were the 
photographers admitted. 


It is unfair to regard Dr. Emil Ludwig solely as a journalist. 
He is more than that. He is a journalist attached to some 
pictorial He takes The 
portraits of Mussolini in the Pontine marshes, or scribbling 
little sketches on his blotting: pad, or bursting into sudden 
Nor 


importance to obtain in this manner the 


magazine. excellent pictures. 


oratory from the balcony , are as sharp as the V could be. 
is it 
opinions of the Duce on such subjects as imperialism, 


without 


destiny, graphology, the herd-instinct, the future of Europe, 
the inheritance of Rome, M. Briand, the loneliness of genius, 
and the desire for fame. I would go farther. I 
deny the criticism that this book represents the confronta- 
think that 
either that 


should 


with another. I do 


not 


tion of one charlatan not 
Mussolini is a charlatan. I think 
Dr. Ludwig is a charlatan. Being an individualist by tem 
perament, I dislike the Duce from the depths of my being. 
Yet clearly he and Lenin are the two greatest men whom the 


do 


produced. My only criticism 
And 
think, 


cle, erness, a 


twentieth century has yet 
of this book is that it has been written by Dr. Ludwig. 
? The 


pe ssesses 


why should that be a criticism answer is, I 
Dr. Ludwig 
sense of the picturesque, adequate industry, and an 
Yet his work is ruined by the dim blue 


as _ follows. much 
casy 
narrative style. 
shadow cast by the moon « 
Dr. 
philesopher, invariably shallow ; 
pontifical. It is for this 
approval and dislike, 


f his own self-importance. 
| 


Ludwig is, as biographer, historian, psychologist and 


and withal continuously 


reason that he merits our dis 


H AROLD Nic OLSON, 
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SONGS 


WADDELL. 


THE VAGABONDS’ 
The Wandering Scholars. By Heven 
and Revised Edition. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Waddell has produced a type of translation of the Latin 
lyrics of the mediaeval * wandering scholars which is not only 
moving, but rousing. And there is a very vivid and very in- 
describable quality in these mediaeval songs as also in many 
mediaeval hymns, which can only be suggested by that word. 
There grew up in the Middle Ages, or even in the Dark Ages, a 
nameless something, which even the unlearned like myself have 
always felt, and which we could never fit with a name. What- 
ever it was, I think it was something that went along with the 
mediaeval and modern use of Rhyme. It was not, of course, a 
rival to the classic greatness of the Latin of antiquity ; but it 
was certainly not a mere barbarous degencration from it. We can 
skirt round the mystery by calling it romantic or popular or many 
other things ; but whatever it was, it was rousing. All reasonable 
Pagans would admit that there is much grandeur in the Dies 
irae; all reasonable Christians would probably agree that there 
is even more grandeur in Lucretius. But Lucretius is not, in 
that sense, rousing. Is it that the mediaeval mystical poem is 
more poignant; or merely more popular; or more corporate 
and communal ; or is it simply that it is more of a thing to be 
sung ? And has it anything to do with whatever spiritual or social 
phase was symbolised by Rhyme ? Men have made many satirical 
antitheses about Rhyme and Reason or Rome and Reason ; 
but I suspect there is a great historical work to be written about 
Rome and Rhyme. Anyhow, it seems significant that the great 
Pagan poetry of the past was practically rhymeless; and that 
modern poetry, as it grows more Pagan, again abandons rhyme. 

It is the fact that Miss Waddell’s wandering scholars really 
sound like wandering singers that seems to strike the unique 
note of the song. Everybody knows that in the actual languages 
of the old classical world writing poetry was almost always 
described as singing. And yet, if the ignorant may say so, it 
is not certain that we feel those writers very specially as singers. 
Virgil may strike the lyre and tell us in the noblest tones of human 
speech that he sings of arms and the heroic man; and every heir 
of that culture in every age has said the words over and over to 
himself; but has he sung them ? Would it be flippant to ask 
if the purest Humanist actually sings the Fourth Book of the 
Aeneid in his bath ? Horace claimed that he sang new songs ; 
and since then they have been increasingly and rightly treasured 
as very old essays; notes made by an immortal companion as 
companionable as Montaigne. But, after all, if they were 
suddenly sung in a musie-hall, they would be very new songs 
indeed. It seems to me that, with the coming of these ragged 
and even fantastic mediaeval singers, something has happened to 
singing; and it has really become song. It has changed from 
something that was rather like a metaphor to something that is 
really direct like a melody. And it does depend largely on the 
obvious and jolly resonance of rhyme. Of course, the queer 
learned vagabonds with whom the book deals, at once clericals 
and anti-clericals, were very exceptional kinds of people. We 
may call this spirit in them popular, vet they were often savagely 
proud and scornful and as arrogant as Bertrand de Born; we 
may say that it rose with the special culture of Christendom, 
yet they were sometimes ready to blast and blaspheme all sorts 
of Christian authorities, good and bad; we may call it romantic 
as distinct from classic, but very often it was baldly and bitterly 
satiric. Yet through all that world of rhymed Latin there does 
run this indescribable thing. And all one can do with an in- 
describable thing is not to describe it ; but to do it. 

Miss Waddell has certainly done it. She has produced lyrics 
in modern English which have this hearty quality of the lyrics 
in mediaeval Latin. Admirable as is her own analysis of many of 
the elements in the historical background of the vagabond 
scholars, in the long essay that forms the bulk of the book, and 
fascinating as are a multitude of facts and details that are men- 
tioned in the course of it, provocative even of debate as are some 
suggestions here and there, it may well be said that the out- 
standing feat, or fine achievement, of the volume is the transla- 
tion of the Latin songs. Translation is never adequate ; but 
When it is good, it is astonishing. All real poems are made up of 
magic words ; and without those special words the spell is broken. 
But it is at least possible to write something well in one language 
that shall be parallel to something in another; and when any- 
thing like that happens, the educational effect is enormous. 
There is doubt and debate among scholars about Professor 


New 


ee 


Gilbert Murray’s translations ; but since they were written, the 
modern public does definitely know that the Greek tragediags 
wrote poetry. Before that it seemed almost as much hidden 
from English scholars as from English schoolboys. With this 
book on The Wandering Scholars something of the same sort has 
happened ; ard people may realise that there was for centuries 
a whole culture of Christendom in which Latin was not a dead 
language but a very living language indeed ; and one that came 
natural, not merely to an author who wished to write an epic in 
a library, but to a vagabond who wished to sing a song in a lane, 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


SHAW AFTER SHAW 


The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for 

God. By Brernarv Suaw. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

Bernard Shaw. By ArcuisaLp HenpersOoN. Appleton. 30s. 

Bernard Shaw has critically examined most things, and people, 
except Bernard Shaw. It is a pity. If only that genius for 
destructive laughter had been, even in privacy and silence, turned 
against himself in self-examination we might have been spared 
Mr. Henderson’s ponderous piece of annalistic hagiology, and Mr. 
Shaw’s parable of the Black Girl would have had a very different 
ending. Of all peoples the Irish are the most tenacious of religious 
prejudice, especially when they have abandoned the principles 
which gave those prejudices some meaning. Bernard Shaw comes 
of a Protestant stock, and so when his converted Negress goes 
out in her search for God, she looks for him and finds him in the 
guise of the God of the Bible as it was taught in Protestant 
Sunday Schools when Bernard Shaw was a small boy in Dublin. 
The doctrine that young Shaw learnt was not quite what his 
teacher intended ; and it has been modified since by what the 
grown Shaw has learnt of Biblical criticism, towards which he 
rarely displays the healthy scepticism he shows towards Darwin- 
ism, medicine, modern physics and the other idols of our age. 
He sees, and the Black Girl interviews, a series of different gods, in 
whose behaviour and language can be found what Bernard Shaw 
thinks of the evolution of Semitic monotheism. There is wit and 
beauty in much of the parable, which balances, in the polyptych 
of Shaw’s work, the dramatic tract, The Showing-up of Blanco 
Posnet. In that play Shaw showed us God in pursuit of the human 
soul, tracking it down, giving it nothing but discomfort and un- 
ease until his power and presence were acknowledged. In The 
Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God we have the 
opposite picture. The soul is looking for a God that will satisfy 
the needs that have been aroused by the missionary’s teaching. 
The Black Girl will know ** Where is God?” ‘ He has said, Seek 
and ye shall find me,” said the missienary. ‘* Where ” is, of course, 
a parable word ; what the Black Girl needs to know is what and 
who God is. The different Gods of the Old Testament—for Mr. 
Shaw finds the theology of Micah and Job repugnant to the 
theology of the Pentateuch (he and his pupil miss the Psalms, 
which is unfortunate, and also ignore the very advanced doctrine 
of Jonah) are met and found unsatisfactory. Bernard Shaw’s 
Jesus is the usual nineteenth century humanitarian image ; Shaw 
still clings to the amusingly old-fashioned notion that Renan’s Vie 
de Jésus is the most canonical of the Gospels. The Black Girl finds 
this Jesus friendly and well-meaning, but without the author- 
ity for which she is looking, and so goes on to have an interview 
with Mohammed. In the course of her wanderings she has met 
different representatives of old and new science; but Bernard 
Shaw is as gay with the test-tubes as with the texts, and his Black 
Girl can find no great help in physics, or in psychology, or in the 
higher mathematics. 
Bernard Shaw and his Black Girl still searching. Alas! the little 
devil in Bernard Shaw would not permit this right conclusion ; 
and too many years ago he killed the poet in him which would 
have made it possible to end his parable with an impulsive reve- 
lation. So the Black Girl wanders on; and she meets, in his 
garden, that well-known satiric theist, Monsieur de Voltaire, who 
strangely enough is now employing on his estate a red-bearded 
Irishman. Not altogether willingly the Irishman marries the 
black girl. 

And the Black Girl managed the Irishman and the children (who 
were charmingly coffee-coloured) very capably, and even came to be 
quite fond of them. Between them and the garden and mending 
her husband’s clothes (which she could not persuade him to leave 
off wearing) she was kept so busy that her search for God was 
crowded out of her head most of the time ; but there were moments, 





So the parable might have ended, with. 
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GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 





Archibald Marshall’s famous 
burlesque novel from PUNCH. 
With suitable illustrations by 
George Morrow. 6/- 


THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. |. iST 
| cs® My Ag 


BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE LAND OF NURSERY 
RHYME. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys and Alice Daglish. 
Luxuriously illustrated in 
colour by Charles Folkard. 








LEAP-HOME AND GEN- 
TLEBRAWN. Frieda Das’s 
monkey epic. ‘ Should become 
a Classic among jungle stories.’ 
—CECIL ROBERTS in the SPHERE. 
Illustrated by the author. 7 6* 


TINKLE THE CAT. By 
Norah C. James, with illustra- 
tions by Dorothy Burroughes. 
‘ One of the best animal books 
I have read.’"—OBSERVER. 5/- [Li 





Please send to 10, Bedford 
Street, W.C.2, for a 12-page 
list-of books for Christmas, and 
a prospectus of any of the 
books marked with an asterisk* 


Shop early this Christmas, and 
when in doubt give a Book Token. 
Ask your bookseller about them 


A «> 
*”. pent «5° 


> * Most sumptuous, and a marvel 


for the money.’—-HUGH 
WALPOLE. 76 


MAN’S GENIUS, The story 
of inventions, by E. Buller 
Barwick. ‘ Every modern boy 
will gloat over it.’ — JAMES 
AGATE. 100 Photographs. 7/6 


|} THE GREAT EXPERI 
1 MENT. An Introduction to 
Sex and Parenthood, by Edith 
Howes. Illustrated. §/- 








PEPYS 


Letters and Second Diary 


The best collection of Pepys’ 
letters, with the Diary of 
1683-4 which has never before 


been reprinted. Edited by printed by Blake 
R. G. Howarth. Illustrated. 
480 pages. 7/6*  MURRY. 


THE TESTAMENT OF 
LIGHT 


Gerald Bullett’s Intimate Anthology 


‘A lovely and most satisfying book.’—-suNDAY 
TIMES. ‘ Mr. Gerald Bullett has produced an ex- 
quisite book. It is a casket which holds many 
jewels.’—-MR. JUSTICE MCCARDIE. ‘I shall read 
this book again and again, with a sense of 
privilege.’--STET in the WEEK-END REVIEW. 5/- 


MODERN COMPOSERS 


Guido Pannain 


‘Most brilliant, instructive, thought-compelling 
essays On contemporary music—a book really 
worthy of inclusion in every music-lover’s 
library . . . . Pannain’s capacity to determine 
essentials is great.’—-LISTENER. Translated by 
MICHAEL R. BONAVIA. With 8 portraits. 10/6 


THE SOUTH 
COUNTRY 


Edward Thomas 


A finely printed edition, with 
Introduction by Helen Thomas 
and engravings by Eric Fitch 
Daglish. 10/6* et. 





BLAKE 


Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion 
A full-colour facsimile of the 
excessively rare original edition, has yet 


With an Essay by J. MIDDLETON 


GREEK 
CITLES 


Peter Hutton a. Bea 


Sixty-four original photographs 
of the ruins of ancient Hellas, 
with an Introductory Essay, 


ZOLA 


Henri Barbusse 


‘A truly remarkable book ; cer- 
tainly the best on Zola which 
appeared.’ — SUNDAY 
TIMES. ‘A profound apprecia- 
tion."—PHILIP CARR in the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 10/6 


himself. 


15/-* 


THE ROAD TO RUIN 
IN EUROPE 
Sir Raymond Beazley 


An authoritative outline of the pre-War history, 
from 1890 to 1914. Sir Raymond, who is Professor 
of History at Birmingham University, has studied 
the subject deeply for twelve years and his opinions 
on the causes of the War have weight and 
originality. 3, 6* 


IN JOBS BALANCES 
Leo Chestoy 


The best-known of the modern Russian philoso 
phers subjects a series of well-known figures 

such as Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Pascal—to a pene- 
trating analysis which must rank among the first 
achievements of philosophic and literary criticism. 
With a note by Sir Richard Rees. 18/- 


THE COMMON 
EARTH 
Grant Watson 


‘A memorable series of nature 
talks..—RADIO TIMES. With a 
Foreword by T. Sturge Moore, 


10/6* and frontispiece. 5/- 
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especially when she was drying her favourite piccaninny, who was 
very docile and quict, after his bath, in which her mind went back to 
her search ; only now she saw how funny it was that an unsettled 
girl should start off to pay God a visit, thinking herself the centre 
of the universe, and taught by the missionary to regard God as 
somebody who had nothing better to do than to watch everything 
she did and to worry himself about her salvation. She even tickled 
the piccaninny and asked him, “ Suppose I had found God at home, 
what should I have done when he hinted that I was staying too long 
and that he had other things to attend to?” It was a question 
which the piecaninny was quite unable to answer: he only chuckled 
hysterically and tried to grab her wrists. 


And that is the fate of the Negress who went out looking for God, 
fell by the way, and found Voltaire and Bernard Shaw. The 
author of her adventures allows her still to wonder a little about 
the Deity, but he does not seem to realise altogether how farcical 
an anti-climax he has provided. The tale is written in Bernard 
Shaw’s clear, definite prose—the best plain prose since Defoe’s 

but I cannot believe that the writing of this little fable has 
extended Bernard Shaw at all. He should have set himself a 
harder task than this: his Black Girl might have ended her 
quest, after the same series of misapprehensions and disappoint - 
ments, by meeting—not Shakespeare, but Blake or Keats. As 
it is, the parable is one more example of extravagant wish- 
fulfilment--Shaw, in the search for God, meets Bernard Shaw : 
and the prophets can here find yet another testimony to humanity's 
craving for idolatry. 

Some years ago, however—in 1907— Bernard Shaw, in a moment 
of careless meditation, had ceased from his search and met 
Professor Henderson. That indefatigable gentleman is neither 
Ged nor Bernard Shaw ; he is, rather, one of the filing-clerks in 
the office of the recording Angel. By some accident—no Civil 
Service is quite what it was—he has been allowed to slip out of the 
precincts with a great many documents, the nature and value of 
which he very imperfectly understands. He must, indeed, when 
he first arrived from his stool in the basement of the supernal 
archives, have met one of those journalists who cannot help 
spelling SHAW as NEWS; and the result is one of the worst 
big books that have been compiled round a man of genius. This 
quotation is not an unfair example of Professor Henderson’s 
manner, 


Shaw has his own distinetive style—wearing his clothes with 


lithe and natural ease, free from any mannered artificialitv. His 
clothes are elegant, expensive, unobtrusive—thus fulfilling the 


indispensable first requirement of a well-dressed man. The cloths 
are soft materials, in dull tones—greys, browns, blues, mild mixtures 
or inconspicuous patterns ; and his ties, of the conventional four- 
in-hand type, are usually in solid and low-toned colours. For 
underwear, he uses a single piece garment especially made for him, 
for which there is no name superior to “ Shavian ensemble.” 


A gentleman who can write like this obviously will have nothing 
illuminating to say about Shaw the dramatist, critic, novelist 
and publicist. Yet this passage does at least tell us some positive 
facts about Shaw (I miss any reference to studs, links, collars, 
socks — silk or wool—boots and gloves), while my other quotation 
has a pointlessness that is sublime in its irrelevance. I have 
ventured to italicise some phrases. Shaw had been refused 
complimentary tickets for Covent Garden Theatre. 

Through the kind offices of his fellow-countryman, the late Jimmy 
Glover, the ban was removed and Shaw was introduced to the 
impresario. ‘ What do you think of the orchestra ? ” asked Harris. 
“Well,” replied Shaw in a careless tone, * they certainly play better 
than when I heard them last on the boat going to Hampton Court.” 
Needless to add, this anecdote was invented by Glover. Otherwise 
Harris himself would probably have invented it. It is exactly the sort 
of willicism that Shaw does not practise. 


Alas! Professor Henderson falls for “ exactly this sort of witti- 
cism.”” Yet his book is an undoubted and cumbrous necessity 
to all students of Shaw. For Bernard Shaw knows Professor 
Henderson's passionate addiction to collecting, and he has given 
him, in letters, in conversation, in excerpts from his or his friends’ 
scrap-books, more information about G.B.S. than ever has fallen 
to the lot of man before. It is disconcerting and disarming, in 
page after page of the author's undigested, un-rising prose to 
mect long passages of genuine Bernard Shaw, light, clear, and 
splendidly entertaining. One of the best things is a list, made for 
Professor Henderson’s * amusement,” of * leading tragedies.” 

The Mediseval Passion Plays. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth with Antony and Cleopatra, 

Measure for Measure, and Troilus and Cressida. 


——m, 


Richard Wagner’s Niblung’s Ring. 

Ibsen’s Brand, Rosmersholm, Master Builder and When We Dea 
Awaken. 

Masefield’s Tragedies. : illustrate the re-birth of tragedy 

The Doctor's Dilemma. in England after three centuries, 

Finally, The Greek Tragedies. 


I hope Professor Henderson was amused. I am afraid he was only 
seriously impressed, and sees nothing odd in such a list with its 
complete exclusion of Racine, and its even stranger neglect of 
those tragedies of the people written by Tolstoy and Hauptmann, 
But there, if Mr. Shaw’s Christmas parable shows that when 
Bernard. Shaw goes in search for God, he finds Bernard Shaw : 
Professor Henderson’s encyclopaedia. shows that when he goes 
after Bernard Shaw, he discovers not, as his title-page has it, 
** playboy and prophet,” but infallible God. 
R. Ecuis Roserrs. 


M. BARBUSSE’S ZOLA 
Zola. By Henri Barsusse. Translated by Mary B. Grevy 
and F. C. Green. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Proselytes have something in common, whatever their creed ; 
and, just as certain proselytes of the Catholic Church can never 
quite get over the fact of their recent conversion and perpetually 
stand amazed at their own orthodoxy, so neo-Marxians, in ani 
out of season, continue to remind us that they have now ertere: 
the Soviet fold. No one is more devout than a converted 
libertine, and no party-man more devotedly class-conscious, 
more symphonically red from top to toe, than a_ bourgeois 
intellectual who has seen the light. Every standard, every 
prejudice and every belief has to be re-examined in the ruddy 
glare of his new dogma. 

Such is the predicament of M. Henri Barbusse. One is not 
surprised that many writers should go by the board when 
re-focused through orthodox Communist spectacles, or that 
the whole of modern literature should melt away—since, 
“swarming with talent and cleverness, crawling with luxury,” 
it provides “an adequate image of the decomposition of the 
governing class to which it caters but one is surprised that, 
among writers of the past, Zola should so successfully keep 
his place. 

Zola, that great bourgeois of the nineteenth century? If 
Zola appeals to M. Barbusse it is because as an artist his motives 
were mixed, and he taught, fought and preached, as well as 
wrote. He was a man of titanic and vulgar energy. “ He was 
not refined. He was nobly common, with an appetite for the 
palpable and the concrete, gifted with an acuity as gigantic as 
himself, full of good sense and clarity, wedded to harsh and 
simplified methods of work, viewing the populous site of nascent 
Industry, and the tumultuous equipment of Big Business with 
the eye of a contractor rather than an encyclopaedist.”” He died 
in a heavily upholstered room, where he had been suffocated by 
an ill-functioning patent stove. 

It was a death that he himself might have imagined. Alas, 
to the portrait his culogist paints there is another and _ less 
austerely attractive side. What of the preposterous house at 
Médan ? Zola, like the true Frenchman that he was, had made 
haste to buy a suburban property, with a villa to which he 
added towers and wings, billiard-rooms and all the flummery of 
bourgeois wealth— inside, it was filled with prints and massive 
furniture—till it had assumed the proportions of “a sort of 
castle,” guarded without by a red-brick wall of mediaeval 
thickness. 

Few writers have made money with greater gusto; nor can 
one believe, even helped by M. Barbusse, that a financial flair 
was lacking from his composition, since those who dislike money 
seldom acquire it. Zola loved the world which he attacked. 
He might write, as for instance in Au Bonheur des Dames, of 
modern commerce as a repulsive octopus-growth; but at the 
same time he was apt to describe its manifestations with a naive 
relish that Arnold Bennett could not have equalled. 

He was the Bennett—though infinitely greater—of his day. 
He, too, adored the contemporary scene, the richness and 
diversity of its existence, its thrilling and sinister bustle behin« 
the stage. Modern Paris, he was fond of repeating, was an 
immense dung-heap, and gilded carrion-flies, like Nana and her 
friends, rose buzzing from its accumulated filth, to sweep through 
giddy circles in the upper air. But then Nana is a decidedly 
romantic character, and the huge shop, described in Au Bonheur 
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especially when she was drying her favourite piccaninny, who was 
very docile and quict, after his bath, in which her mind went back to 
her search ; only now she saw how funny it was that an unsettled 
girl should start off to pay God a visit, thinking herself the centre 
of the universe, and taught by the missionary to regard God as 
somebody who had nothing better to do than to watch everything 
she did and to worry himself about her salvation. She even tickled 
the piccaninny and asked him, “ Suppose I had found God at home, 
what should I have done when he hinted that I was staying too long 
and that he had other things to attend to?” It was a question 
which the piccaninny was quite unable to answer: he only chuckled 
hysterically and tried to grab her wrists. 


And that is the fate of the Negress who went out looking for God, 
fell by the way, and found Voltaire and Bernard Shaw. The 
author of her adventures allows her still to wonder a little about 
the Deity, but he does not seem to realise altogether how farcical 
an anti-climax he has provided. The tale is written in Bernard 
Shaw’s clear, definite prose—the best plain prose since Defoe’s 

but I cannot believe that the writing of this little fable has 
extended Bernard Shaw at all. He should have set himself a 
harder task than this: his Black Girl might have ended her 
quest, after the same series of misapprehensions and disappoint- 
ments, by meeting—not Shakespeare, but Blake or Keats. As 
it is, the parable is one more example of extravagant wish- 
fulfilment——Shaw, in the search for God, meets Bernard Shaw : 
and the prophets can here find yet another testimony to humanity’s 
craving for idolatry. 

Some years ago, however—in 1907— Bernard Shaw, in a moment 
of careless meditation, had ceased from his search and met 
Professor Henderson. That indefatigable gentleman is neither 
Ged nor Bernard Shaw ; he is, rather, one of the filing-clerks in 
the office of the recording Angel. By some accident—no Civil 
Service is quite what it was—he has been allowed to slip out of the 
precincts with a great many documents, the nature and value of 
which he very imperfectly understands. He must, indeed, when 
he first arrived from his stool in the basement of the supernal 
archives, have met one of those journalists who eannot help 
spelling SHAW as NEWS; and the result is one of the worst 
big books that have been compiled round a man of genius. This 
quotation is not an unfair example of Professor Henderson’s 
manner, 


Shaw has his own distinetive style—wearing his clothes with 
lithe and natural ease, free from any mannered artificiality. His 
clothes are elegant, expensive, unobtrusive—thus fulfilling the 
indispensable first requirement of a well-dressed man. The cloths 
are soft materials, in dull tones—greys, browns, blues, mild mixtures 
or inconspicuous patterns ; and his ties, of the conventional four- 
in-hand type, are usually in solid and low-toned colours, For 
underwear, he uses a single piece garment especially made for him, 
for which there is no name superior to “ Shavian ensemble.” 


A gentleman who can write like this obviously will have nothing 
illuminating to say about Shaw the dramatist, critic, novelist 
and publicist. Yet this passage does at least tell us some positive 
facts about Shaw (I miss any reference to studs, links, collars, 
socks silk or wool —boots and gloves), while my other quotation 
has a pointlessness that is sublime in its irrelevance. I have 
ventured to italicise some phrases. Shaw had been refused 
complimentary tickets for Covent Garden Theatre. 

Through the kind offices of his fellow-countryman, the late Jinmumy 
Glover, the ban was removed and Shaw was introduced to the 
impresario. ‘* What do you think of the orchestra ? ” asked Harris. 
“Well,” replied Shaw in a careless tone, “ they certainly play better 
than when I heard them last on the boat going to Hampton Court.” 
Needless to add, this anecdote was invented by Glover. Otherwise 
Harvis himself would probably have invented it. "dt is exactly the sort 
of witticism that Shaw does not practise. 


Alas! 


cism.”” 


Professor Henderson falls for * exactly this sort of witti- 
Yet his book is an undoubted and cumbrous necessity 
to all students of Shaw. For Bernard Shaw knows Professor 
Ifenderson’s passionate addiction to collecting, and he has given 
him, in letters, in conversation, in excerpts from his or his friends’ 
serap-books, more information about G.B.S. than ever has fallen 
to the lot of man before. It is disconcerting and disarming, in 
page after page of the author's undigested, un-rising prose to 
meet long passages of genuine Bernard Shaw, light, clear, and 
One of the best things is a list, made for 
Professor Henderson’s ** amusement,” of * leading tragedies.” 


splendidly entertaining. 


The Mediseval Passion Plays. 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, Lear, Macheth with Antony and Cleopatra, 
Measure for Measure, and Troilus and Cressida. 


a 


Richard Wagner's Niblung’s Ring. 

Ibsen’s Brand, Rosmersholm, Master Builder and When We Dea 
Awaken. 

Masefield’s Tragedies. ee illustrate the re-birth of tragedy 

The Doctor's Dilemma. in England after three centuries, 


Finally, The Greek Tragedies. 


I hope Professor Henderson was amused. I am afraid he was only 
seriously impressed, and sees nothing odd in such a list with jj, 
complete exclusion of Racine, and its even stranger neglect o/ 
those tragedies of the people written by Tolstoy and Hauptmann, 
But there, if Mr. Shaw’s Christmas parable shows that whey 
Bernard. Shaw goes in search for God, he finds Bernard Shay - 
Professor Henderson’s encyclopaedia shows that when he goes 
after Bernard Shaw, he discovers not, as his title-page has it, 
** playboy and prophet,” but infallible God. 
R. Evuis Roserrts. 


M. BARBUSSE’S ZOLA 


Zola. By Henri Barsusse. Translated by Mary B. Grery 
and F.C. Green. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


Proselytes have something in common, whatever their creed; 
and, just as certain proselytes of the Catholic Church can never 
quite get over the fact of their recent conversion and perpetually 
stand amazed at their own orthodoxy, so neo-Marxians, in ani 
out of season, continue to remind us that they have now entered 
the Soviet fold. No one is more devout than a converted 
libertine, and no party-man more devotedly class-conscious, 
more symphonically red from top to toe, than a_ bourgeois 
intellectual who has seen the light. Every standard, ever, 
prejudice and every belief has to be re-examined in the ruddy 
glare of his new dogma. 

Such is the predicament of M. Henri Barbusse. One is not 
surprised that many writers should go by the board when 
re-focused through orthodox Communist spectacles, or that 
the whole of modern literature should melt away—since, 
“swarming with talent and cleverness, crawling with luxury,” 
it provides “an adequate image of the decomposition of the 
governing class to which it caters ’—-but one is surprised that, 
among writers of the past, Zola should so successfully keep 
his place. 

Zola, that great bourgeois of the nineteenth century? If 
Zola appeals to M. Barbusse it is because as an artist his motives 
were mixed, and he taught, fought and preached, as well as 
wrote. He was a man of titanic and vulgar energy. “* He was 
not refined. He was nobly common, with an appetite for the 
palpable and the concrete, gifted with an acuity as gigantic as 
himself, full of good sense and clarity, wedded to harsh and 
simplified methods of work, viewing the populous site of nascent 
Industry, and the tumultuous equipment of Big Business with 
the eye of a contractor rather than an encyclopaedist.”” He died 
in a heavily upholstered room, where he had been suffocated by 
an ill-functioning patent stove. 

It was a death that he himself might have imagined. Alas, 
to the portrait his culogist paints there is another and _ less 
austerely attractive side. What of the preposterous house at 
Médan? Zola, like the true Frenchman that he was, had made 
haste to buy a suburban property, with a villa to which he 
added towers and wings, billiard-rooms and all the flummery of 
bourgeois wealth—inside, it was filled with prints and massive 
furniture—till it had assumed the proportions of “‘a sort of 
castle,” guarded without by a_ red-brick wall of mediaeval 
thickness. 

Few writers have made money with greater gusto; nor can 
one believe, even helped by M. Barbusse, that a financial flair 
was lacking from his composition, since those who dislike money 
seldom acquire it. Zola loved the world which he attacked. 
He might write, as for instance in Au Bonheur des Dames, of 
modern commerce as a repulsive octopus-growth ; but at the 
same time he was apt to describe its manifestations with a naive 
relish that Arnold Bennett could not have equalled. 

Hle was the Bennett—though infinitely greater 
He, too, adored the contemporary scene, the richness and 
diversity of its existence, its thrilling and sinister bustle behin« 
the stage. Modern Paris, he was fond of repeating, was an 
immense dung-heap, and gilded carrion-flies, like Nana and het 
friends, rose buzzing from its accumulated filth, to sweep through 
giddy circles in the upper air. But then Nana is a decidedly 
romantic character, and the huge shop, described in Au Bonheui 


of his day. 
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des Dames, which drains the life-blood of the small shopkeepers 
all around, as lovingly furnished as any palace of the Arabian 
Nights. Under a thin disguise of moral reprobation we glimpse 
the beaming features of a born romantic. 

Yes, Zola was a romantic turned back to front. Not only 


was he a romantic when he admired—and how he admired 


Nana’s voluptuous splendour!—but he was a romantic in 
disgust and disapproval. He carries disgust so far that it is 
almost tenderness. No novelist who genuinely loathed his 
subject could have written, as Zola writes in L’ Assomoir, of the 
piled-up dirty linen in the laundress’s room where Nana’s mother 
sits drinking among her cronies, cheek by jowl with * the ordures 
of the entire street.” There are moments when Zola’s narrative 
method suggests his washerwoman blandly surveying that 
nauseous pile. P.Q. 


A GREAT DISCOVERER 


H. M. Stanley, Explorer. By Jaxon WasserMann. Trans- 
lated by Epen and Cepar Pau. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Those who are old enough to remember the immense excitement 
aroused by Stanley’s discovery of Livingstone—-when a card- 
for children— will be delighted to refresh their memories by read- 
ing Mr. Wassermann’s entrancing volume. But the book is not 
for the old— merely. It is for the young also. Stanley, as Mr. 
Wassermann truly says, was an explorer who ought to rank 
with Columbus. His voyage down the Congo was an achievement 
far more difficult and dangerous than the expedition that dis- 
covered the West Indies; and it opened up a continent. The 
vastness of Stanley’s work will be realised more and more clearly 
as the future unrolls itself. We must not think of him solely 
as a man who sought out a missionary here or a Pasha there : 
he was one of those who have permanently enlarged the bounds 
of human knowledge and the possibilities of civilisation, 

His life is a romance which has lent itself to legend and to 
falsification ; but the truth is more wonderful than the fiction. 
He never knew his father, and scarcely saw his mother. At six 


he was sent to the workhouse, and passed through horrors worse 
than those endured by Oliver Twist. At.length he could stand 
no more: he knocked his tyrant down, and fled. As pupil- 
teacher, as farm-hand, as haberdasher’s assistant, as butcher's boy, 
he knew the extremes of poverty, misery, and friendlessness. 
Then to America, where he found an adoptive father, and changed 
the name of Rowlands for the famous one to which he has added 
lustre. The Civil War began, and he was driven to take part 
in it in a fashion all too familiar to ourselves. He was slow to 
volunteer. One day he received a parcel addressed in a lady’s 
hand. Ife opened it, and found a chemise and a petticoat. The 
hint was sufficient; he enlisted, and was captured by the 
Northerners at the battle of Shiloh. Like many others in that 
war (as in the war of 1812) he obtained his liberty by agreeing 
to serve on the side of his captors. But the result of all was that 
he conceived a deadly hatred of militarism in any form. 

Up to this point he had known nothing but wretchedness and 
hardship. Henceforward he was to know hardship, but with 
compensations ; it was to be at his own choice, and allied with 
adventurousness, and it was to bring him fame. In 1868 he fell 
in with Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald. Bennett had 
an eye for the right man, and allowed him to go to Abyssinia 
and report on Napier’s expedition against Theodore. He was to 
find his own expenses, but if his reports were successful they would 
be paid for, and he would be put on the permanent staff. Suc- 
cessful they were ; Bennett selected him to lead the expedition 
which was to discover Livingstone. From that moment his fame 
was assured. 

Mr. Wassermann tells his story with enthusiasm, yet without 
gasconade, and with practised literary skill. There is but one 
point on which we should disagree with him. Misled by the 
common delusion that Gladstone had no sense of humour—his 
humour, though rigidly controlled, was very delicate and keen 
—-he seems to us to miss the flavour of the famous interview 
between Stanley and the Prime Minister. Otherwise Mr. 
Wassermann will probably satisfy the most rigid critic. 

The translation, it is needless to say, is in every way excellent. 


E. E. Kevuetr. 
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THE ROMANTIC ENEMY 


On Being Creative and Other Essays. By Irvine Bassrr. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The essays in this volume are the substance of three lectures 
recently delivered at the University of Toronto: Dr. Babbit 
writes of Aristotle, Rousseau, Coleridge, Wordswerth, Buddha, 
Schiller, Julien Benda, Mr. Mencken, American idealism, all of 
them as cases which are to clarify in one way or another his 
own humanism with its protest agamst the surrender to the 
subrational in modern theories of man and of art. The liveliest 
and perhaps the best of the essays is that on Buddha (Romanticism 
and the Orient), a retort both to the romanticists and sub- 
rationalists who patronise the East, and to the classicists like 
M. Massis who have spoken of the need of a “* defence of the West ” 
against the corrupting Oriental influences of pantheistic reverie 
which (what with German metaphysics and Russian Marxism !) 
are now everywhere beyond the Rhine frontier. Dr. Babbit 
accepts M. Massis’ standpoint, but questions his facts: Buddha 
presented truly is all will and intellect, a most clear-sighted 
saint—his life, too, serves to illustrate Mr. Babbit’s assertion, 
queried by Mr. Chesterton and. Mrs.. More, that humanism has 
a validity of its own “ apart from a theological formulation of the 
ultimate mysteries.” 

For the rest, harrying Rousseau, finding the odour of him in 
all the manifestations of modernism, from Hegel and Schiller 
to the smart Alecs of contemporary New York, is excellent sport. 
lr. Babbit’s humanism recognises with Cicero two selves, appetite 
which should obey, reason which should control: Rousseau 
found that man was “ naturally good,” and all the modern evil, 
including the notion of poetry. as creative self-expression, was 
upon us. Yet Dr. Babbit admits certain limitations in the 
Ancients, as is signified by his proposal to modify (?) the Ciceronian 
dualism by presuming, aside from theology or even metaphysics, 
the existence of a higher will in the sense of the Christian doctrine 
of grace. His admission of this need would, one might think, 
render him sympathetic to the efforts of a Coleridge and of a 
Schiller to vindicate the universal in man—for these efforts were 
designed to protect romanticism from its actual collapse into 








MONEY AND THE PRICE LEVEL 


By F. M. Huntingdon-Wilson. Clarifics for the general 
reader some of those rudiments of economics that concern 
him most vitally at the present time. (Now Ready). 7/6 


BERNARD SHAW: Playboy and Prophet 


Authorised) 

By Archibald Henderson. Complete to the moment of 
going to press, it contains every phase of Shaw’s remarkable 
life. ‘A book that can be opened at any page with, the 
liveliest interest.’’—Morning Posi. 


Fully illustrated with cartoons and photographs from the 
author’s vast collection, 30/- 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NOVEL 


By Joseph Warren Beach. 
evolution of the novel form on the Continent and in England 
and the United States since 1900, and comes close enough 


Deals specially with the 


to the present day to include the work of James Joyce, 
William Faulkner, John Dos Passos, and other significant 
contemporary novelists 18/- 


THE GODS ARRIVE 


By Edith Wharton. ‘One of Mrs. Wharton’s most pene- 


trating and entertaining novels.’ Times. 7/0 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 








the utilitarian subjectivity extravagantly instanced in Dr. 
Babbit’s citations from Mr. Mencken and other temperamentalists 
of the radical party in America. But Coleridge and Schiller were 
metaphysicians, and jf Dr. Babbit is neutral on the subject of 
theology, he is defimifely suspicious of metaphysics. Even so, 
and acknowledging. the polished and judicious tone of these 
essays, some readers may wish that Dr. Babbit had sought fer 
points of agreement rather than of argument with serious thinkers 
—even when they came after Rousseau. 


ENJOYING RUSSIA 
Low’s Russian Sketchbook: 56 Drawings by Low. 
Text by Kincstey Martin. Gollanez. 8s. 6d. 

We all know that we have amongst us to-day a cartoonist in 
the grand tradition. But, as the recognition, which contribu- 
tions to evening newspapers receive by word of mouth round the 
dinner table, cannot reach the modest cartoonist, one welcomes 
a book like this as an opportunity to tell Low how much we think 
of him and how much we love him. He has the rare combination 
of gifts which is necessary for his craft—a-shrewd and pene- 
trating intelligence, wit, taste, unruffled urbanity, an indignant 
but open and understanding heart, a swift power of minute 
observation with an equally swift power of essential simplifica- 
tion, and, above all, a sense and talent for beauty, which extracts 
something delightful even out of ugliness. One may seem to be 
piling it on, but Low really has these things, and it is a great 
addition to our lives to meet the tongue and eye of a civilised man 
and true artist when we open the Evening Standard. 

Last summer Low and Kingsley Martin made a trip to Bolshie- 
Jand, and this agreeable book is the outcome. Low’s pencil 
and charcoal sketches are reproduced by some process which, 
whatever it may really be, looks like lithograph and thereby 
reinforces the comparison between Low and the lithographers 
of the old Charivari of Paris—Gavarni and Daumier and théir 
colleagues. They are ilustralions in the literal sense of the word 
—pictures of the inside and of the outside of things at the same 
time. 

Both contributors are at their blandest and most urbane, good 
guests whose first duty is to be courteous to their hosts. Mr. 
Kingsley Martin does not pretend to pronounce judgments, but 
he has given’us with admirable lightness and discretion the 
running commentary of a highly intelligent tourist, who 
contrives to raise in a number of dialogues: some of the 
main issues with which the Russian experiment confronts 
the observer. A little too full perhaps of good will. When 
a doubt rises, it is swallowed down if possible. Mr. Martin 
is ready to agree “on the whole” that it is a grand 
ideal to turn peasants into machine-minders. He reflects that 
“these people at least have a fuller diet than Chinese coolies, 
and I don’t think they are as poor as peasants are in India.” 
If it is pointed out to him that the only people “ who really suffer 
from restrictions on free speech are a few educated intellectuals,” 
he wonders doubtfully if he will find a convincing answer in 
Rousseau or Bentham or John Stuart Mill. When he is told 
that “‘ as to fat, they rely on sunflower oil,”’ he remembers that the 
whole civilisation of Greece was built up on olive oil. This is 
the right spirit in which to visit Russia, if one wants to enjoy 
oneself. J. M. Keynes. 


CHALIAPIN 
Memoirs by Fropor CHariapin. 
Gollancz. 18s. 


Man and Mask. Trans- 
lated by Puyiuis Mrecroz. 
Actors and musical executants are technicians, in most cases 
noticeably narrow in their interests, and even those who scem te 
show the subtlest understanding of the profound and witty 
works which they perform are often lamentably lacking in pro- 
fundity or wit. Hence, Chaliapin’s memoirs will disappoint only 
those who confound the interpreter with the parts he interprets. 
A great operatic -artist, perhaps the greatest of his time, he 
inevitably has something of the faults of a spoilt beauty: for 
instance, he refers carelessly to the ** perfection ” he has attained 
in his art, a word which I think no author or composer would be 
tempted to use of himself. And his tantrums would precipitate 
a quarrel with a more elastic regime than that of Soviet Russia. 
sut whereas the Tsar’s officials contented themselves with 
occasional pinpricks, the Communists, to their discredit, made 
his life intolerable. Class superiority having been abolished, or 
rather reversed, the superiority of talent remains—dangerous, 
and by the very fact of its existence, heretical. In the words 
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of a Communist he came across called Rakhya, people like 
Chaliapin ought to have their throats cut “ because no man 
should be superior to another: genius destroys equality.” 

Yet Chaliapin, unlike most self-made men who have no 
quarrel with the injustices of a society which they have succeeded 
in overcoming, was never a conservative. He was one of Gorki’s 
closest friends, and he never concealed his sympathy with many 
of his opinions. He -has now quarrelled with him, yct he writes 
with the greatest admiration of his courageous and compassionate 
character. And in praising Gorki, he endears himself to us. 

The best pages are naturally those devoted to the art of acting. 
Chaliapin explains the thoroughness with which he studied a 
role, learning every part in an opera as well as his own, attaining 
a deeper understanding of the work from “an apparently in- 
significant phrase sung by a supernumerary ”’—in fact, the reverse 
method to that of Sarah Bernhardt who, when she played Hamlet 
is said to have read only her own lines. He also insists on the 
importance for an actor of not being entirely carried away by 
the part he is playing. “ I sing and listen, I act and take notice. 
I am never alone on the stage. ‘Two Chaliapins are always there. 
One of them plays his part, the other watches him play it.” This 
is the solution, neatly stated, of Diderot’s paradoxe du comedien. 

When the book has been put away, not without a certain 
impatience, what remains in the mind is not so much the good 
sense it contains about the theatre as a glimpse of Kerenski 
racing up and down the long corridors of his ministry, laden 
with documents and followed continually by an official with a 
bottle of milk; and a phrase about an April morning in the 
country “when mischievous small boys bore holes in willow 
branches to suck the sap.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Christmas Cards. The British Museum. From 2d. to 1s. 6d. 

Presumably those in search of Christmas cards go to the shops 
that make a speciality of Christmas presents, and to the book-shops, 
and find there many most entrancing things, especially the reproductions 
of wood-cuts—such as those done by Messrs. Maynard and Bray at 
the Raven Press—which are fashionable this year. How many people 
ascend up to the pigeon-frequented portico in Great Russell Street, 
and invade the British Museum in search of cards? For there are to 
be found the best and cheapest coloured cards that can be bought. 
This year’s series include facsimiles from a Maestricht Book of Hours, 
of 1300 ; from the Bedford Book of Hours, from miscellaneous prayer- 
books and calendars, from Chinese and Indian paintings. These are 
purchasable singly at 2d., and in packets of six for a shilling. Larger 
und more magnificent, at a shilling each, are reproductions from oriental 
paintings and mediaeval prayer-books and choir books. 


Dawn in Russia. The Record of a Journey. By Wa.po 
Frank. Scribners. 8s. 6d. 

An account of Russia by Mr. Waldo Frank was certain to be both 
interesting and provocative, and this book does not disappoint our 
expectations. It does not deal in statistics of the Five Year Plan, in 
the technicalities of industry and agriculture and social institutions, 
but it gives us many vivid pictures of men and things, a little distorted 
sometimes by Mr, Frank’s remarkable imaginative powers, sometimes 
by his exuberant style. The best part of it is concerned with the 
artists and the intellectuals in their new environment, with the 
reactions of this environment on their work, with the prospects of the 
“ cultural programme ” which he sees as the essence of Communism. 
Here Mr. Frank tempers his sympathy with criticism—not so much 
of Marx as of the Marxists. He insists that “the philosophy of 
dialectical materialism, as it is interpreted to-day by its adherents, 
must be revised,”’ for it is a false philosophy of life. He demands that 
we shall defend the Soviet Union with our spirit and even, if need be, 
with our bodies. But he does not want intellectual submission to 
Russia or imitation of its ways and dogmas. 


Peter Salop Errant. By Ciare Corserr. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Peter Salop, aged nineteen, son of a virtuous but prolific country 
rector, leaves home and travels to Tasmania. After a nocturnal 
adventure in Marseilles he is told the facts of life and the art of boxing 
by a clergyman whom he nicknames with startling originality ‘‘ The 
Sky Pilot.” Arrived at Tasmania, he settles down with a sadistic 
farmer who has hairy legs and a body like an ape’s, and who performs 
unnamed mysteries in the slaughter-house. He runs away, becomes 
a gold-miner, a man-about-town in Bombay, a mounted policeman in 
South Africa, a soldier in the Boer War, and finally returns home. The 
book is most ambitious in its scope, but not entirely successful. Miss 
Corbett has not the power of creating vividly the numerous characters 
her hero meets. They come and go with no apparent reason; the 
Sky Pilot, the inconsequent and profane Cedric, and the rest, hardly 
leave any taste in the mouth at all. Miss Corbett has, however, con- 
siderable powers of description. Indeed, the chapters on Tasmania, 
with their detailed account of the country, would make an excellent 
appendix to a geographical treatise on that island. 





Venusberg. By Anrnony Powerit. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


It is a pity that someone has told Mr. Powell that he is a satirist. 
He has written a short novel dealing with the adventures of a young 
journalist in a small post-war republic. So pleased is he, however, 
with his reputation as a satirist, that he seems to have forgotten his 
duty as a novelist. He has created no characters, but merely written 
of a number of people who make sometimes witty, always monotonous, 
undergraduate conversation. The development of the story is -hard 
to follow for the simple reason that it is hard to tell which character is 
speaking. They all use the same idiom. He clutters up the tale with 
ineffectual witticisms concerning staircases, boy scouts, and, indeed, 
any common object. He has a terrible habit of making far-fetched 
comparisons, as though he thought that a.man’s wit were gauged by 
his power of mentioning two disconnected subjects. Satire must not 
only amuse. It must make criticisms of some value. A man who is 
able to say : “ mothers-in-law,”’ or “ kippers,”’ in a thousand and one 
different ways is not to be hailed as a satirical genius. He does not 
even possess the ordinary virtue of restraint. 


The King of Rome. By R. McNair Witson. Peter Davies. 5s. 


The death of Napoleon’s son in his twenty-first year was an event 
of considerable importance to Europe. Whether with his mother’s 
looks he had inherited his father’s brains we do not know. Lawrence's 
portraits, one of which is reproduced, and the stories told of him 
are enough to show what effect his beauty and charm might have 
had. That he inherited a portentous sense of destiny is clear. With 
Byronic seriousness he was eluding all attempts to make him into a 
mere Austrian archduke when death cut short an ironic comedy in 
which his Imperial grandfather and Metternich seemed likely to play 
quite different parts from those to which they aspired. Who knows, 
too, what Europe would have been without the 1848 Paris revolution ? 
Mr. McNair Wilson’s short biography is skilfully written. He brings 
the political background vividly before us and unfolds the story ef 
this tragic youth’s life and death with a sure touch. 


Which is Bitterness. By Brarrice Henry. Barker. 7s. 6d. 


There is a fascination about any complete picture of a society ; and 
Welsh Victorianism, in Miss Henry’s capable hands, has such piquancy 
that it scarcely matters when the characters talk circumstantially, as 
do people in bad plays, omitting nothing that the audience needs to 
know. ‘The half-English daughter-in-law, chafing under the jealous 
rule of the grandmother ; the prodigal hospitality of Nantgoch House ; 
the drunken servants, the boorish parson, the different attitudes of 
the county, the farm people, and of Mr. Jones of the Stores, make up 
a detailed picture which is easily imaginable. People die with uncon- 
ventional suddenness, but no plume, no flagon of beer, is lacking at 
the funeral. The heroine, Marah, is a bastard grand-daughter brought 
up in the family. Her passion for Wales is an unconvincing antidote 
for a broken marriage ; but she, at least, makes no ogre of the formidable 
grandmother, so there is balance in the picture. 


Family Holiday. By W. R. Catvertr. Putnam. 5s. 

Family Holiday (A Liitle Tour in a Second-hand Car) is another 
description of a personal holiday which was surely written for the jey 
of saying “do you remember ? ” For those outside the family circle, 
therefore, it has its limitations. But those who do not mind being 
outside the circle will find here an immense amount of historical in- 
formation of an unusual and fascinating kind. The fortnight’s journey 
takes us from London to Wales and back again, by Oxford and the 
Cotswolds to Gloucester, across the Severn to the Wye Valley, through 
Wales to Aberystwyth, and from Aberystwyth to Chester and Here- 
ford. The style is companionable, but Mr. Calvert is sometimes given 
to an unhappy choice of words. Throughout the book the provincial 
reader will be entertained by a kind of “ Londoner’s wonder ”’ that 
other places should have existed unaided for so long and should go 
on existing when holidays are over. 


The Split Face. By Marsonie Jeans. Heritage. 7s. 6d. 

The title of this novel is that of a restaurant, in the small orchestra 
of which Madeleine earns her living as second violin. Paul Garnish, 
an artist who has lost the power to paint, hears her play there, and 
persuades her to come and live with him in “ spiritual marriage,” 
using her youth and beauty to rejuvenate himself and to regain his 
power of creation. Finally, against his will, she seduces him, and ali 
his new-found strength and vigour vanish ; he destroys his canvasses 
and she leaves him to take the violin lessons which are to make her 
famous. Neither Miss Jeans’ plot nor her characters are very cen- 
vincing, although Martin, who is in love with Madeleine, and some of 
the lesser Bohemians who play a part in the story are not unskilfully 
drawn. 


The Poetry of T. S. Eliot. By Hucu Ross Wituiamson. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. 

This is another littic book for the “ plain reader.” As an explanation 
of Mr. Eliot’s poetry, it is thorough and straightforward. Mr. 
Williamsoen’s view of Eliot corresponds closely, one presumes, with 
Mr. Eliot’s view of himself; he takes the line, already familiar from 
the critical essays of Mr. I. A. Richards and Mr. F. R. Leavis, of Eliot 
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MEMOIRS OF A 


BRITISH AGENT 


By R. H. Bruce Locxuart. (3rd printing : 20,000) 9s. net. 
“There is in print no more entrancing narrative 
of Russia from the inside.” — News Chronicle. 
““ Makes modern novels seem dull.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


THIS 


UNKNOWN ISLAND 


By S. P. B. Mats. J/lustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
His popular wireless talks in book form. 
“His enthusiasm . . . his obvious enjoyment of 
his discoveries.”—Times L iterary Supplement. 


RROU. The Life Story of a Cat 


7s. 6d. net. 


By Mauricr GENEVOIX. 

Translated by ALICE GRANT ROSMAN. 
“ Monsieur Genevoix must have got inside a cat’s 

skin when he wrote it. Nearly three hundred pages 

and not a page too much.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE RED HILLS 


By Ruys Davies. Author of Count Your Blessings. 

7s. 6d. net. 

“The novels of Mr. Rhys Davies always interest 

me. The Red Hills is a dramatic tale . . . the scene 

in the mine is wonderfully done.”—RALPH STRAUS 
(Sunday Times). 


THE SILVER SHIP 


New Stories, Poems and Pictures for Children collected 
by Lapy CYNTHIA ASQUITH. 6s. net. 

“One of the very best kind of annuals. Why do 
not more people realise that it can do children no 
harm to read good prose and good verse as soon as 
they can read anything ? ”—Spectator. 


RUGGER STORIES 


Collected by HowARD MARSHALL. §s. net. 

“A cheery fire and Mr. Marshall’s book—if any- 
body asks for a better Saturday afternoon than that 
they don’t deserve it.”—Saturday Review. 


YOUNG 


JACK FELLOWES 


By RicHarpD BALL. Author of Broncho. 7s. 6d. net. 
With illustrations by Epwarp SEAGo. 
“A sporting novel. It opens on Epsom Downs 
amongst the gipsy caravans. . The author 
knows the racecourse as few do.’ ’— Belfast Telegraph. 


TARKA THE OTTER 


By Henry WILLIAMSON. Firsé tllustrated edition. §s. nct. 
“Interesting wood engravings by C. F. Tunni- 
cliffe . . . a most acceptable gift.”—Liverpool Post. 


PUTNAM 
24, Bedford Street, W.C.2 



































BURNS OATES —— 
Christmas Gift-Books 


While the World Revolves 


The Life of Bl. John Houghton, Carthusian Martyr, 
by DONALD BENEDICT CHRISTIE. Preface by Dom 
Bede Camm, M.A., FSA. 5/- 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory 


A record from History and Literature compiled ky 
SHANE LESLIE, with many illustrations. A collection of 
extracts and documents chosen to illustrate the thin 
thread of St. Patrick's Purgatory through the tangled 
skein of Irish History. 21/- 








The Works of Francis 
Thompson Definitive edition in three volumes 


—Vols. I and Il containing the Poetry, Vol. III the 


Prose. Demy 8vo. Each has a Portrait in photo- 
gravure. 6th Edition. 7/6 net each. The volumes are 





sold singly. 
Essays By ALICE MEYNELL. With a frontispiece 
in photogravure. Imp. 8vo. 7,6 net 





Some Victorian and 
Georgian Catholics 


Their Art and Outlook. By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 
Studies in Coventry Patmore, Francis Thompson, 
Alice Meynell, Joseph Conrad, Canon Sheehan, and 
Alfred Noyes.  /llustrated. 76 


The Stout Effort 


By FAITH COPE MORGAN. A unique and enthralling 
true story of travel and adventure in the heart of savage 


Africa. 7/6 


Mr. Manners 


By ROSE HENNIKER-HEATON (Author of “ The Perfect 
Hostess’). Illustrated by Daphne Jerrold. This charm- 


ing volume for children includes “ Manners to Animals,” 








** Manners at School,” “ Manners to Shoes"’ and many 


more unexpected pages. 5 /. 





TWO NEW NOVELS 


The Double Problem 


By J. L. MORRISSEY, An enthralling detective story. 
The perfect book for all readers of * thrillers.” 7,6 net 








Full Circle By MARGARET YEO (Author of 
“ Wild Parsley,” “ Salt,” etc.). A faithfully drawn 
picture of Victorian and Boer War days woven into a 
charming love story. 7/6 net 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LTD. 


LONDON: 
43, Newgate Street, E.C.1, and 129, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
And at Manchester, Birmingham Glasgow and Dublin 
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as a major poet. The Georgians come in for their usual blast of critic- 
ism in an early chapter “‘ Excunt the Romantics.” Mr. Eliot’s achieve- 
ment is tethered to his own definition, “ Poetry is not a turning loose 
of emotion, but an escape from emotion, it is not the expression of per- 
sonality, but an escape fom personality.”” The importance of Mr. 
Eliot’s theory and its influence on his poetry—the two are in fact 
indivisible—are sustained by Mr. Williamson throughout this book. 
He keeps close to his subject, and if there is nothing very new in what 
he has to say, he says it clearly and persuasively, and amplifies very 
usefully the comments of previous critics. 


Yugoslav Popular Ballads. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

In the nineteenth century Serbian ballads were decidedly popular 
in this country, and Mr. Dragutin Subotié hopes with his work te 
revive this interest. | Our own native ballads will always appeal in some 
measure as having an intrinsic bearing on and foundation in national 
characteristics ; the ballads of any other nation must always depend 
for popular appeal upon the fluctuating wave of public taste. Simi- 
larly, anything which is so essentially the product of a people in place 
of a person must always be harder to translate satisfactorily. Never- 
theless, Mr. Subotié has compiled an interesting and useful book which 
contains numerous translations by various hands. 


By Dracurin Suporte. 


About Motoring 
T ‘ ‘ x Yrry. 5 >) ”~ 

HOW ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 
I analysis of the statistics of road casualties. Such analysis 

may in time reveal data which may form the basis of revised 
sane, and io reduce prejudice. The person or body of persons 
who publishes undigested and unanalysed statistics on any 
service. For example, a provincial hospital board has just 
issued its statistics of road casualties treated in the extensive 


HAVE reiterated in this column the need for scientific 
laws. In any case analysis is necessary to keep public opinion 
important question may do the community considerable dis- 
wards under its control; they run as follows : 


Total traffic casualties treated in three months. . — 
Caused by motor cars... es - ee o- 149 
Caused by pedal cycles -- 108 
Caused by motor cycles - 6% ‘ie «+ & 
Caused by other vehicles “i on ae aa 15 


A person of mean intelligence, perusing these figures, might 
easily leap to the idiotic conclusion that the pedal cycle is almost 
as dangerous as a motor car, and decidedly more dangerous than 
a motor cycle. 
the term “ caused,” a moment’s thought suggests that the pedat 
cycle accidents were probably treated for the most part in the 
out-patient department, and consisted of surface abrasions due 
to skids in the slimy streets of the city, whereas most of the 
motoring accidents consisted of more substantial injuries. More- 
over, since no sane man rides a motor bicycle in the streets of a 
great city for a single avoidable mile, and that motor cycles are 
quite rare in city traflic, which is mainly composed nowadays of 
four-wheeled motor vehicles, it is clear that the motor cycle 
figures in this brief summary are grossly misleading. 

Last July the National Safety First Association wisely, if tardily, 
launched an investigation into fatal road accidents, which is to 
be taken over in January by the Ministry of Transport. After 
a year’s working it will very probably yield data of genuine value. 


Excluding the enormous fallacies enshrined in 


Already a number of interesting facts are beginning to emerge ; 
although the analysis only covers 1,059 deaths, and the method 
employed is a mere classification of newspaper reports of coroners’ 
inquests. Saturday is the most dangerous day in the week with 
an average of twenty-four deaths, and Sunday, rather surprisingly, 
is the least perilous day with fourteen. Over 70 per cent. of 
the deaths occur in urban Two-thirds of the drivers 
(where motor vehicles are concerned in the accidents) are young 
people between sixteen and twenty-nine years of age. One-third 
of the drivers are comparatively inexperienced, claiming from 
two to five years’ experience, whilst half of them possess over 
five years’ experience. 


areas, 


Analysis of fatal accidents to pedestrians shows that nearly 
twice as many men as women are killed on their feet, usually, of 
course, in busy streets. Most of the adults who meet death 
afoot are over fifty-five years of age. Rather more children 
than men get knocked down and killed, and most of the children 
are small, Eighty per cent. of the pedestrian victims are 
children or old, the incidence of casualties being extremely low 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty-five. 
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Less than 2 per cent. of the fatalities are unavoidable, by 
which I presume that structural failure of the motor vehicle, 
such as a fracture of the steering gear or a sudden brake failure 
The figures of the last five years suggest that 
85 per cent. of the road deaths are directly due to some failure 
on the part of a human being. Five per cent. are still due to 
vehicle defects, and the remaining 10 per cent. (approximately) 
to road defects and the weather. The full results of the analysis 
have not yet been circulated to the public. In view of the 
prejudice excited against motor cycles by recent issues of un- 
digested statistics, it is probably desirable that the complete 
results should be broadcast as soon as possible. 

It is pleasant to notice that local authorities are already 
displaying energy and initiative in many minor points. At 
least one town council has been perturbed by innumerable 
collisions due to the use of short streets, containing no shops, 
and linking main traffic routes. There is no valid reason why 
such short streets should be open to wheeled traffic except where 
vehicles enter them to take up or set down passengers and goods. 
But cars use them for short cuts, and suffer from collision when 
debouching into busier streets. No powers exist to close such 
streets to through traffic, but the council in question is considering 
a recommendation to the Ministry of Transport. If the through 
use of such streets produces only three deaths per annum in a 
town of 40,000 inhabitants, the prohibition of through traffic 
might save 3,000 deaths per annum. The death map of such 
urban areas may identify a number of similar unnecessary risks. 
In another locality the education authority has been appalled 
by the risks which confront its scholars on their way home from 
school. It feels itself powerless to protect the children on their 
schoolward journeys, but recognises that it is a cheap and simple 
business to marshal and usher them over the dangerous main 
road crossing outside the schools. I motored through Mouls- 
combe, the new housing suburb of Brighton, which is situated 
on the main Lewes Road, and saw two adults busied at noon in 
convoying the children who live on or beyond the far side of 
arterial road traversed by incessant fast 


is indicated. 


the road across a wide 
traffic. 

The brief figures now issued by the Safety First Association 
do not carry us very far or suggest any very definite measures, 
apart from the need of safeguarding children and old people 
across busy roads. But even this single discovery may lead to 
a law penalising persons who cross specified streets at any point 
except the official crossings. At present a very few cities have 
* Cross Here” points, which are moderately safeguarded 
by point constables or robots. But it is not an offence to cross 
The * Cross Here” sign is a recommendation, not 
an order. In certain Continental cities it is an order, and it 
may yet become so with us. 

‘The hospital statistics mentioned earlier in these notes bring 
the pedal cycle into a lurid light, at any rate where it is ridden 
in cities and large towns. Anybody who has motered through 
Coventry when the factories close for dinner or at night will 
comprehend this. If further research into accidents concerning 
cyclists indicates that their casualties are at all substantially 
affected either by the speed of some cyclists or by their sharing 
with heavier traffic, there will be a strong case for 
The whole subject bristies with valuable 

R. E. Davipson. 
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Playtime 
CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


DAUGHTERS OF BLUESTOCKING 

It is no joke being the daughters of Bluestocking, as the Misses Codd 
discovered, Their mother was originally a Miss Cenia Rangler. 

She called the girls into her room a few weeks before Christmas. 

‘About presents,” she said. ‘“ You can each have £1 to spend. 
Each of you will divide her pound into three parts, each part differing 
in amount from the other two and each consisting of an exact number 
of shillings. You will each of you buy presents for me with the 
smallest of the three sums into which your pound has been divided ; 
presents for your father with the middle sum; and presents for your 
wealthy Aunt Matilda with the largest sum. No two of you will 
divide your pounds in the same way. 

‘Subject to these conditions, you can spend your money as you 
like.” 

The girls spent £2 in all on Aunt Matilda. 


PROBLEM 21. 


They spent collectively 


upon their mother the largest amount compatible with this expenditure. 
Agatha spent the most upon her father ; how much was that ? 


Prositem 19.—STOTTLE’S WILL 

I have not reccived a single solution. This surprises me, as I sub- 
mitted the cipher before publishing it to two friends, neither of them 
experts, and both discovered the solution. The method of solution 
turns on cyclic elimination (c.f. the “ Beauty Contest ” problem) : 
perhaps, with this added information, solvers would like to have 
another shot. 
GRAND SLAM 
> awarded to: C. C. McCreight, Newnham’s 
James A. Scott, The Schoolhouse, 


Proeiem 18. 
Sets of Low’s Cartoons a 
Rough, Horsted Keynes, Sussex ; 
Lonmay, Aberdeenshire. 
There were 22 correct solutions. 
there were 69. 


For Problem 17 (“ Dominoes ”) 


NOTES FOR SOLVERS 


The Weck-End Problems Book is now published. The circulars 
dealing with it are not yet printed, but will be despatched as soon 


as they are ready. The book contans, inter alia, forty “ Caliban ” 
problems. 

PLAYTIME DINNER.—Wednesday, January 11th. Particulars 
shortly. 


Sets of Low’s cartoons, in portfolio, will be awarded to the senders of the first two 
correct solutions opened. Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o New 
STATESMAN AND Natron, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2, and must reach this office not later 
than Tuesday, Dec. 20th. 
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JUST FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


ACROSS. DOWN 
1. Golden, perhaps. 1. Mother of T ac. 
4. And graces. 2. Lively before I mated. 
7. Approach, if you like. 3. Mistake. 
11. An obvious one. 4. Be 15. 
13. Mineral tree. 5. Lam. 
15. Sic itur ad hospital. 6 rev. Bryologist’s care. 
17. Batham, for instance. 7. Lam in a mess, I take it. 
18. They shall never meet. 8%. Scene of much perturbation, 
20. Farewell, hollow. %. Reverse of huge. 
22. Acknowledged terminus. 10, Possess. 
24. Alla Scot and half a Pope. 12. Always wanting 14 rev. 
26. The reverse of frightene:t. 14. See 12. 
28. Same as 22. 16. Bend. 


20. Once well known in Holland. 19. Zoological garden. 


32. One good bird deserves another. 21 rev. Romantic hero’s parish. 
34. N. or M. 28. His name derives from 42. 
36. From Samothrace. 25. Don't go. 

38. Indefinitely named. 27. Industrious relatives. 

40. Fifteenth century foundation. 29 rev. Tackle the eats. 

42. Cigarette paper. 31. Stand up, Admiral. 

44. Ovine degree. 23. Far from far. 

45. Six months. 35. Impure. 

47. My end is not wealthy. 37. Dr. Temple. 

4%. Society in the clouds. 29. Most familiar of cycles. 
51. My quay is sheltered. 41. We'll turn up soon. 





538. Patch. 43 rev. Marriage on board. 
55. Enough is as good as an execu- 46 rev. Style. 
tion. 48. Depositions are, sometimes. 
57. Bitter sweet. 50. Sirius witheut a dog. 
59. Any old drink in a storm. 52. Beast in shape. 
61. Turn out, 54 rev. Scotch gent. 
63. Goes to make rubber. 56. Here precedes the hen. 
65. Puzzlemaker’s bird. 58. That of 40 ac. is said to be much 
66. Publisher's corner. favoured. 
67. There’s blood in the monster. 60. Tlalf a stroll. 
68. Half of 63, 62, 64 rev. Volume. 
LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 

Across.—1. oneiroscopist. 13. mern. 14, irtal. U5. hoar rev. 17. van_ rev. 

18. garde. 19. envi. 20. clam. 22. lad, 24. aster. 25. phi. 26. last. 28. luge rev. 


Iiha. 35. 
nilerm. 43. 


Oc (none). 36. gin. 
sun rev. 44. ant. 


29. rt. 30. oat. 31. urn. 32. Pisa rev. 33. ec. 34. 
37. pric. 38. ea. BY. oble. 40. ego. 41. osgn. 42. 
45. tt. 46. desks. 47. 5.8.0. 48. ash. 

Down.—1. omnipotent. 2. nonchalant. 3. era. 4. invaluable. 5. rigmaroles. 
6. oral. 7. stratagems. 8. cad. 9%. oleaginous. 10. presuppose. 11. sovereigas. 
12. thicteenth. 16. antlers. 21. lithoid. 23. designs. 27. smecr. 44. A.A, 
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WHAT FUTURE hr 4 
, 
A R E y oO U REC TRAOK mare, 4 
m Pe 
‘ / INHALANT \ . 
34 
PLANNING ? ‘ : 
- Al 
a 7 
- Cures Colds . 
pe a 
: safely 4 
It is easy to provide for future comfort x 4 
e 4 ; ° 
and independence. * Simply put a drop on your 
2 handkerchief and breathe the 
P ,.. “ r . J 
By payments arranged to suit your eB vapour. “Vapex” goes straight 4 
convenience ‘s to the cause of the trouble—the Z 
F germs which multiply so rapidly 
YOU CAN SECURE ~, im the dark, warm passages of —j 
g nose and throat. The sooner 4 
SE “ 2 : J 
£1,000, £2,000 or £3,000 | Vapex” is used, the sooner 
| will the cold disappear. j 
at the end of any selected term of years, | | # 
and thus be in a position to obtain a || # Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 4 
guaranteed income. GZ THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 4 
Z 
Should you not live to enjoy the benefits 
yourself, they will be available immediately a 
for your dependents. GRAMOPHONE MUSIC | 
; , ' ; for the Connoisseur 
Write to the Managing Director stating 
your age and requirements: expert advice 
will be given. 
The man who docs not know what he wants gets a 
great deal of help at Cranbourn Street, becaus 
Rimington, Van Wyck are able to make suggestions 
for Christmas presents which cost little and give great 
pleasure lo music lovers no gift 1s more expressiv: 
of understanding than carefully selected recording 
the works of favourite composers. The offer of record j 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. eel tr maples wteins Yas greene’ on | 
enormous demand from old friends who appreciat | 
how really intelligent is the service at the “ Unusu: 
Gramophone Shop It is { d to see faces of old 
friends. Many have gone away delighted with records 
autographed by 
To THE MANAGING DIRECTOR, PEARL Menuhin Horowitz 
c - | zabeth Schumann 
ASSURANCE CO. LTD, HIGH HOLBORN, —— ee 
LONDON, W.C.1. a : 
é pay carria j 
and over, and guarai | 
My age next birthday is ° Please send me Have you had your copy of our latest list, which 
contains many useful suggestions for Xmas 
particulars as to how I can obtain £ presents ? 
BE INE ice censeeecenes ° Get your Radio or Radiogram fron | 
Vy mD | 
—_ : IMINGTON VAN WYCK.I2 
i pchiaipeinan eet ita 42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, | 
LONDON .WC.2 | | 
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WEEK IN THE CITY 


BY TOREADOR 


A WAY OUT ON DECEMBER 15TH—WAR LOAN COMMISSIONS— 
P. AND O. AND SHIPPING SHARES—CENTRAL 
ELECTRICITy BOARD 


THE 


T is said in the City that our politicians are bargaining 
disarmament and stabilisation of sterling against a war 
debts settlement and that the American President-elect 

intends to bargain a war debts settlement for the scrapping of 
the Ottawa agreements and a lowering of tariffs. It is monstrous 
that a simple economic issue should be the play of politicians 
and that a reasonable settlement should. be deferred on account 
of an out-of-date American constitution. It would be an act 
of moral courage on the part of the Allies to tell America that 
the economic welfare of the major part of the world is a higher 
responsibility than the honouring of an impossible political debt. 
The next best course would be to pay this December 15th instal- 
ment in gold with the proviso that it is a payment on account 
of the final settlement, the existing debt agreements being 
repudiated on account of their impracticability. Payment 
* on account ” has this great advantage — that it does not neces- 
sitate any provision in the budget. Jt can be treated as a loan 
from the Bank of England to the Goverament which will, on 
paper, increase the floating debt, but in reality constitute a raid 
on the sinking funds. Payment “on account” of the final 
settlement would no doubt please President Hoover, for it would 
put the responsibility, as it should be, on to the President-elect. 
Indecd, President Hoover would probably be highly gratified to 
payment in gold in instalments— being strictly “ on 
account.” All this points to some relief for the gilt-edged 
market, although I have a lingering fear that the Governor of 
the Bank will consider that the wording of our Note to America 
entails raising the Bank rate if we are forced to pay. Wall 
Street, however, is disposed to take a more cheerful view of the 
outcome and the rapidity with which markets recover with every 
fresh hope indicates, I think, that investors have just got tired 
of liquidation. After all, to feel a crisis perpetually becomes a 
bore, even for the man with money. 


allow 


x a * 


It is a little ingenuous on the part of professional investors to 
reproach the Government with having “ let them down” in the 
yill-edged market after their patriotic response to the 3 per cent. 
Conversion Loan. The “ stagging”’ of this loan was not eal- 
culated patriotism but miscalculated speculation. The City 
has done extremely well out of the conversion schemes and can 
afford to nurse 3 per cent. Conversion for a time. Consider the 
amount paid by the Bank of England to stockbrokers, bankers 
and solicitors in respect of the conversion of 5 per cent. War 
Loan. Approximately £4 millions were paid to these fortunate 
agents for obtaining the assent of holders to conversion-—the 
commission having been at the rate of 5s. per cent. from July Ist 
to July 3ist and 2s. 6d. per cent. thereafter. It was a generous 
commission to pay for services which entailed no risk and little 
trouble. The Economist has pointed out that if the 
£4 millions were divided as to 95 per cent. for the 5s. and as to 
5 per cent. for the 2s. 6d. commissions the amount of stock on 
reward would be £1,680 millions or 
87 per cent. of the amount of War Loan converted. It is absurd 
to suppose that agents genuinely influenced the conversion of so 
large an amount of stock. Indeed, it is common knowledge 
that banks obtained commission on their own holdings which 
they converted and that there was a good deal of collusion 
hetween agents and holders for the splitting of commissions. 
The payment of £4 millions in commissions seems to have been 
a peculiarly needless bribe, for the patriotism of the petty rentier 
Was never in question, while that of the big rentier became identi- 
liable with self-interest. 


or no 


which agents claimed a 


a e *: 
Having persistently protested against the unintelligibility, 
the prevarications, the evasions, and secretiveness of shipping 
company accounts, I congratulate the board of the P. and O., 
anc their new auditors, upon the frankness and lucidity of their 
latest report. Under the régime of the late Lord Inchcape, the 
P. and ©. accounts were uncomplimentary to the intelligence of 
the sharcholders. This year the trading account for the first time 
discloses how the net profits are arrived at and how much is 
allowed for depreciation. It is, unfortunately, a melancholy 





revelation. Of the gross earnings of £2} millions nearly 40 per 
cent. is derived from non-trading sources (outside investments 
and windfalls in the shape of income tax refunds and profits on 
investments sold). “Only £350,000 is allowed for depreciation, 
although the directors declare that £1,400,000 is ordinarily 
required. The act earnings amount to £694,616 (against £947,802 
and £1,165,004 in the two previous years) from which debenture 
interest and redemption take £529,080 and preferred dividends 
£152,000, leaving only £13,536 (0.3 per cent.) for the deferred 
stock. If normal depreciation had been allowed, the company 
would not have earned its debenture interest. The directors are. 
however, justified in temporarily reducing the depreciation charge 
seeing that the fleet (costing £86.8 millions) stands in the books 
at £32.8 millions or £10.8 millions less than it would if depreciation 
had been allowed at 5 per cent. per annum. Few shipping 
companies are to-day earning their normal depreciation. Remove 
the restrietions upon international trade (exchange controls and 
import quotas) and lower the tariff barriers, and there will be 
a rush to buy the shipping company securities set out in the 
following table. In the meantime I would regard them as 
** MacDonaldite ” stocks, reflecting the fortunes of that great 
internationalist, our Prime Minister, at the forthcoming confer- 
ence. As long as there is a MacDonald in the Government 
shipping shareholders should not give up hope. 


Prices 1932. 


High. Present. Flat Yield %. 
Ordinary : 
Cunard Steam £1 shares —_ eee 10/3 T/- Nil 
Furness Withy £1 shares oan coo 22/4 17/- “a7 1 3 
if 6% divs 
P. & O. £1 defd. stock 246 15/- Nil 


* Furness Withy will probably cut its dividends this year. 
* & * 

To reply finally to my correspondents regarding the Central 
Electricity Board. The Board sells electricity (a) to owners of 
selected stations, (b) to authorised undertakings outside. As 
regards (a) the Board is entitled to charge a price covering the 
cost of production plus a proportion of its expenses (excluding 
interest charges), but the owners of “selected” stations are 
entitled to have this price reduced to what their own costs of 
production would have been under independent operation if 
they can prove that the Board’s price is higher (the onus of 
proof is on the “ selected” station). As regards (b), the “ tariff” 
price charged to the authorised undertakings is designed to cover 
the Board’s costs of production plus interest charges on its debt 
over a period of years. Authorised undertakings are compelled 
to buy from the Board if the Board can show that its tariff price 
is lower than the undertakings’ costs of production (any dispute 
about this goes to arbitration). Relative costs have been taken 
into consideration by the Board in framing its revenue accounts. 
Under the Mid-East England scheme the Board has drawn up a 
profit and loss account for the ten years which shows that on the 
basis of known costs of production of “ selected ” stations and 
authorised undertakings it will be able to meet its interest charges 
at the end of this period. For the time being the Board is 
empowered to charge any losses on revenue account against 
capital. If at the end of the ten year period it is in financial 
difficulties it may, I believe, apply for the Treasury guarantee 
which it was offered at the outset up to an amount of £33} millions. 
(The balance of its expenditure, represented by the standardisa- 
tion of frequency, is recoverable by a levy on the electricity 
supply industry.) I cannot conceive that the Government, which 
promoted this great national electrification scheme, would let 
the Board “down” if at some future date it had to call for 
Treasury help. That is why I prefer Central Electricity Board 
stocks to the debentures (albeit a trustee stock) of the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation. Having borrowed from the 
Treasury, the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation is more likely 
to be treated by the Government on a strictly commercial basis. 


money 


* * * 
A letter from a resident in Shanghai which I was shown 
describes the jolly prosperity of that ever-growing -trading 
eentre. ‘* We do not know the meaning of the word depression,” 
it ran. This is good news and instructive, for it strengthens 
my conviction that Chinese Customs loans are the only safe 
forcign Government bonds to hold. Here are the second and 
third charges on the Customs : 


Red. Yields % 

date. Price. Annual. Redan. 
China 5°, Gold Loan 1925 1948 109 per $509 £6 18 3* £8 2 3* 
China 5% Reorganisation 19138 1931/60 73 £6 11 6 £6 18 9 


* Reckoning interest at exchange $3.22 to the £ the first three charges on the Customs 
loans reyuire £3,104,000 and in 1931 the Customs produced £19,000,000. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TATE & 


LYLE LTD. 





RECORD QUANTITY OF RAW SUGAR REFINED 





SUPPLIES FROM EMPIRE SOURCES 





SIR ERNEST TATE ON POSITION OF BRITISH SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Tate and Lyle Limited was 
held on Tuesday last at Southern House, Cannon Street, London. 

Sir Ernest W. Tare, Br. (the President), was in the chair. 

THe Presipent said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—With your per- 
mission I should like to start this meeting by offering our hearty 
congratulations to our Chairman, Sir Leonard Lyle, on the honour 
which was conferred on him by His Majesty when his name appeared 
in the Birthday Honours last June as a Baronet of the United King- 
dem. I feel sure, ladies and gentlemen, that you will all join with 
me in this expression of our great satisfaction that it has pleased 
His Majesty to honeur one with whom we are so closely associated 


SATISFACTORY BALANCE-SHEET. 

The balance-sheet which we are meeting here to-day to consider 
is—in the opinion of your Directors—a very satisfactory document. 
After allocating to the various reserves a sum of money equal to 
more than 10 per cent. on the Ordinary capital, we are able to 
recommend a payment of a dividend of 2} per cent. greater than 
Jast year, and to carry forward about the same sum as in the 
previous year. 

The year that has passed has been uneventful. With 
our chiei raw material, prices have fluctuated within comparatively 
narrow limits. At the end of our last year the price of raw sugar 
steod at 6s. 74d. per ewt. for non-Empire sugars, and tos. 4}d. per 
ewt. for similar sugars produced within the Empire. At the end 
of‘the twelve months now under review, the price stood at 6s. per 
cwt. for non-Empire sugar. Owing to the increase in the preference 
op sugar produced in the Colonies, which was introduced at the 
Budget last April, the price of Colonial raw sugar on September 30th 
was 10s. 9d. and 11s. 9d. per cwt. for a limited quantity possessing 
the netessary certificate entitling it to the additional preference in 
the duty. 

The increased preference unfortunately does not apply to 
Deminion sugar as distinct from Colonial sugar, and I regret to say 
that it is for this reason that more than half of the raw sugar 
exported from South Africa has found its market in Canada this 
year, owing to the higher preference in the import duty granted 
there and the higher price which Canadian refiners are able to pay 
mm consequence. 

iam glad to be able 


regard to 


to report that the quantity of raw sugar we 
have refined during the past year is the highest in the history of 
the Company, and exceeds by 200,000 tons the previous highest 
record, and the efiect upon the cheapening of our refining costs has 
been considerable. 

It will interest you to learn of the part 
plaving in supplying our requirements. W* 
tons from Empire sources, and the Empire producers received from 
us, in addition to the world’s price, the full amount of the prefer- 
ence in Import Duty applicable to such sugars. The following list 


which the Empire is 
purchased over 000,000 


gives an idea of the wide area from which these supplies wert 
drawn :—Australia, Fiji, Mauritius, Natal, British West Indies, 
Demerara, British Honduras, home-grown raw beetroot sugar. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that we purchased all the 


Empire sugar which was available for this market, and I sincerely 
hope that under the stimulus of the preferential tariff the quantity 


of Empire Sugar which will be available for us may increasé 
substantially. 
Sates FuLtty MAINTAINED. 
Our sales of Refined Sugar have been fully maintained, and we 


have continued our policy of selling on a small margin, so that the 
retail price to the public has been kept as low as _ possibk rhe 
actual profit which we have made works out at less than one-twelfth 
of a penny per lb 3y contrast Home Grown Beet Sugar is receiv- 
ing 1}d. per lb. assistance from the taxpayer. 

As in the past few years our chief competitors have been the 
Heme Grown Beet Sugar Factories, who make White Sugar under 

subsidy. The bulk of this White Sugar is produced and comes 
on to the market within a few months, and causes unnecessary 
cutting and depression in prices. If a proportion of this sugar were 
turned out in the raw form the full market value could be obtained 
with corresponding advantages to the British Beet Sugar Factories 
and to the British Sugar Refiners. As it is, there is much wasteful 
competition, White Sugar from the Beet Factories being sent long 
distances into areas naturally served by the refineries, and the 
British Refiners having to retaliate in a similar manner by sending 
their products into the areas which should naturally be served by 
the Beet Factories. 

His Majesty’s Government has decided to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into the whole of the British Sugar Industry in 
this country, and our Company most heartily welcome a public and 
impartial inquiry into the facts of the case. It is not wholly a 
technical question, but largely a commercial one as well. 





The British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925, 
30th, 1934—I venture once more to express the 
fresh assistance, if it is given, will carry out the original intention 
of the Subsidy Act, that is to say, the intention of helping Agricul 
ture and not of giving artificial assistance to factories to produce 
article, i.e., refined sugar, which is already being produced by an 
old-established industry which is capable of producing economical, 
the whole of this country’s requirements of refined sugar. In thi 
connection it may interest you to know that we supplied from ou: 
four Refineries only 58} per cent. of this country’s requirements 
during the year under review. his figure does not include tw: 
smaller Refineries in which we are interested, and which togeth: 
supply 5 per cent. of the country’s requirements. 

There is nothing we should like 
Sugar Industry working together amicably as a 
tried to find some basis of agreement, but 
Beet Industry have been unable o1 
view. We have supported the Industry in the past, and, as you 
know, hold a controlling interest in four British Beet Companie 
Our practical and intimate experience of the working of su 
Factories leaves us more than ever convinced that it is more 
able to produce at least a proportion of raw sugar at 
than to turn out all White Sugar 

We are still anxious and willing contribute to an honourabk 
and permanent settlement of this National problem. It is our desir 
to work harmoniously with the existing factories, 


will expire on September 
hope that any 


better than to see the British 
whole We hav: 
those concerned in the 


unwilling to see our peint of 


pron 
Beet Factory 


and on a fair basis 


We are willing to go even further and give financial assistance to 
an extension of the Industry provided that the conditions are suitabk 
and that the extension is based upon ihe manufacture of raw sugat 


or at least a proportion of raw sugar [his basis we believe t ‘ 
sound, politically, financially and economically. 
EFFICIENCY OF THE REFINERIES 

Our Refineries have been maintained in a high state of 
thanks to the energy of the management and the co-operation of out 
workpeople. To all Board of Directors offe1 
their sincere thanks, in which we turally include our Office Staff 
and all connected with the sale of our products 


CMCcrenc’ 


those concerned the 


We are spending a considerable amount of money on the ranisa 
tion of our Love Lane Refinery in Liv: rpool 
have devoted an. enormous amount of time to the study of the whol 
question, and, without onfident, I think I can safely 


Our technical expert 


being over-« 


say that on completion of the work we shall have a Refinery whi 
will be second to none in the world, and will enable our production 
costs to be reduced to a minimum, thereby enabling us to deal 
satisfactorily with any normal or fair competition 

We have come to a very satisfactory arrangement with the Merse 
Docks and Harbour Board, who have given us improved facilitic 
for handling our Raw Sugar there, which will tend economy in 
working costs. I wish on behalf of the Directors to tender our thas 
tom the Chairman and other members of that body for t mpatheti 
manner in which they have met our requirements 

I should like to refer in a few words to the unfortunate dispute 
which has arisen between this country and the Irish Free Stat 
For as long as I can remember ilwa had a very considerabk 
trade in Seuthern Ireland. Unfortunately this now h entire] 
ceased. We are still keeping ou les organisation goings that 
country, but of course this cannot « tinue indefinitely 

I have purposely avoided saying anything about the three resolu 
tions which you are going to be asked to pass and about which shar: 
holders have received special notice i I thin t rest i 
should be dealt with separately 

With your permission we will now conclud 1e ordin bu 
of the Meeting. 

I beg to move That the Direct report and statement of 
accounts be adopted and that t following dividends upon tl 
company’s Issued Capital be declared payable, viz (a) To the 
holders of Preference Share Interim dividend to Mar ,ist, 1932 
at 6} per cent. per annum, subject to tax, paid June 15th, 1932 
Final dividend to September 3 th, 1932 at 6} per cent. per annum 
subject to tax (b) To the Ordinary Shareholders: Yntet dividend 
of 4 per cent., subject to Income Tax, paid June 15th, 1932 imal 
dividend of 12 per cent subject Income Tax, makin 1 total of 
160 per cent. for the year. 

Sir Leonard Lyle, Bt the (¢ rman), seconded the resolutK 
which was carried unanimousl 

The retiring Directors were re-elected; the auditor vere 


appointed ; and resolution submitted dealing with the remunerati 


of the Managing Directors were duly approved. 
A vote of thanks to the President 1d Board of Director proposed 


by Sir Bernard Greenwell, Bt., and seconded by Sir Douglas Newton 


K.B.E., M.P., concluded the proceeding 
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UFFERING and want 
widespread ; 


are 
empty purses, 
empty larders and cold grates 
are rife in the slums. 


Especially at Christmastide does 
the burden lie heavy . for 
this year there will be thousands 


without a Christmas-day dinner. 


That the yoke of the needy soul 
may be lightened .. . that want 
and hardship may be alleviated is 
the supplication and endeavour 


of the Salvationist. 


Will you please help The Salvation 
Army to help others this Christmas ? 


THE 


SALVATION 
ARMY 


will provide a Christmas 
parcel fora family. Any 
gift will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by General EDWARD J. 
HIGGINS, 101, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


10/- 








a 


“FOR WHAT WE ARE 
ABOUT TO RECEIVE 


may we be truly thankful and 
mindful of the wants of others” 


When you are gathered round your table for dinner on 
Christmas Day will you please remember the 370 fatherless 
boys and girls in the Alexandra Orphanage at Maitland Park, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W., and give an opportunity for all 
present to contribute a small Christmas donation towards the 
funds? These boys and girls will be having their Christmas 
dinner and a happy time to follow; but it is only made 
possible by the gifts of others more fortunately placed who 
will share their good things with these boys and girls. Your 
donation should be addressed to the Treasurer, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Marshall of Chipstead, P.C., K.C.V.O., at the Offices 
of the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


34-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


London, 


sooSHAFTESBUR Y=: 











SOCIETY , 


AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION (1844) 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King and The Queen. 
Treasurers: Sir Edwin Dodd and Walter Scoles, Esq. 


‘REMEMBER THE POOR’ AND SEND A 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 













TO HELP LONDON’S SLUMLAND CHILDREN 
BAREFOOT 
CRIPPLE MISSION 
MISSION (garments, boots, 
(8,300 on register) — oy —, 
15 CHILDREN’S 170 ASSOCIATED 
HOMES AND MISSIONS 
CAMPS. IN GREATER 
LONDON 








DONAT I ONS 
in Money and in Goods are urgently 
needed and wil] be gratefully 
acknowledged by 
ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 
John Kirk House, 32, John Street, W.C.1. 
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THIS GREAT WORK MUST BE CARRIED ON 


A MOST EARNEST APPEAL FOR A GREAT CAUSE 
THE NEW 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


HAS ARRIVED IN THE THAMES 


The NEW “ ARETHUSA’"’ was necessitated by the OLD ‘‘ ARETHUSA”’ 

TRAINING SHIP being condemned by the Admiralty as being worn out 

and unfit for further service. The old ship has a magnificent record, as 

10,000 boys have been trained and sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine. 


£40,000 


1S URGENTLY NEEDED pat THE NEW “ ARETHUSA”’ 
For Cost of Purchase, Alterations, Equipment, New Shore Frontage, etc. 


PLEASE HELP THIS GREAT NATIONAL WORK OF TRAINING POOR 
BOYS FOR THE TWO SEA SERVICES, BY SENDING A DONATION TO-DAY 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND “ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP, 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
President, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
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Before you give— 


A word or two to guide your 
generosity this Christmas. 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 
Everyone has heard of our Life-boat Service, 
but how many people realise the extent of 
the work which it performs ? The R.N.L.I. 
maintains its fleet of Life-beats round the 
5,000 miles .of coast of Great Britain and 
Ireland. For nearly 109 years, the R.N.L.1. 
has protected the shipping which approaches 
and leaves our shores. It rewards its crews 
for every rescue or attempted rescue ; com- 
pensates them for injury ; and pensions the 
widows and children of those who may lose 
their lives. On these payments alonc it 
spends £45,000 every year. 

Since 1824 the Institution has _ given 
rewards for the rescue of over 63,000 lives. 
While many people fail to realise the extent 
of this great national work, many also do not 
understand that it is entirely voluntary. 
It depends entirely on the free gifts of the 
British people. To provide and maintain 
the whole Service, te build the Motor Life- 
boats, of which there are now 109 in its fleet 
of 176 boats, it requires each year £300,000, 
a small sum for such work. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
The work of this well-known organisation 
covers, of course, many fields. One side of 
its work, namely, its provision of shelter and 
food for the homeless in Central London, is 
referred to in the L.C.C. Annual on Public 
Assistance. This Report states that a total 
of 8,363 cases were referred to voluntary 
agencies (from the L.C.C. ‘ Night Office ” 
in the twelve months under review). Al- 
though the following figure does not appear 





in the official report, our readers wilt be 
interested to know that out of the grand total 
of 8,363 referred to voluntary agencies no 
less than 7,279 were sent to the Church 
Army; and that out of the 7,279 sent to 
the Church Army no less than 7,125 were 
actually admitted to King Geerge’s Home. 
There they were provided with food and bed. 
The: figures suggest that the Church Arniy 
is deing a real part in the work for the home- 
less of Central London. The scheme under 
which this official Night Office is open has 
many advantages, as well as some dis- 
advantages; but it is clear that the co- 
operation of the voluntary agencies is a very 
vital part in the effectiveness of the official 
scheme. In addition, 28,000 homeless men 
were received directly by the Church Army. 
This is only one example of the many services 
rendered to the community by the Church 
Army. Prebendary Carlile will, if desired, 
earmark contributions for this special work. 


SALVATION ARMY 
A quarter of a million persons, or one in 
ten of all the human beings in East London, 
are still below the poverty line ; no wonder, 
then, the frequency of the advice ** Go to the 
Salvation Army, they will help you if any- 
bedy can.” The Army’s organisation for social 
work in this country covers not only London 
but the whole of Great Britain and Ireland 
and provides nearly every form of relief 
to those in distress from whatever cause. 
The women’s organisation has homes for all 
classes of needy womanhood, and for children, 
it carries out maternity work both in hospital 
and district, and many other services. The 
men’s social work provides hostels where 
accommodation for the night can be obtained 
cheaper than in the common lodging houses. 
Some idea of the reliance placed upon the 
Army can be gauged by the fact that during 
1930 more than 9,000 men called in person 











at the London (City) Headquarters alone 
for help and advice. Many of the requests 
were from the workless in search of jobs, 
from prisoners and their dependents, from 
persons seeking lost relations and - friends, 
the would-be suicides, and the 
The emigration department has-— benetited 
200,000 persons by its facilities since it’ was 
established in 1903. 

Funds are urgently required’ unless the 
work of the Army is to be seriously curtailed. 


THE NEW * ARETHUSA ” 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa ” 
Training Ship, which have received nearly 
30,000 children from unsuitable surroundings 
and trained them with wonderful success to 
be useful citizens, are at the present time 
in sore need of special additional financial 
help. A new Training Ship has had to be 
bought and now must be fitted out and a 
new berth obtained at a total cost altogéthier 
of approximately £40,000, 

The estimate for fitting out the ship with 
gymnasium, classrooms, officers’ 
parade-deck, cutting the necessary portholes 
through the steel sides of the ship, etc., will 
of necessity run into several thousand 
pounds. The have hitherto 
been tenants of the foreshore at Greenhithe, 
and the lease runs out in March, 1934, and 
we are told, will not be renewed. It is, 
therefore, necessary to acquire a shore-site 
opposite which the new “ Arethusa ” may 
be permanently moored. This will be a 
very costly business. 

The Committee are satisfied they are doing 
the right thing in acquiring the new ship and 
site, for the work has been so successful in 
the past, upwards of 10,000 boys passing 
from the old “* Arethusa” into the Royal 
Navy and Mercantile Marine, and the need 
for the best type of sailor-men was neve! 
greater than at the present time. 


homeless. 


quarters, 


society only 
































like home.” 
trating on giving its 


their own homes. 


need. 
Makes TEN 

£ families 
happy. 


to Preb. Carlile, 








IN A NUTSHELL 


—The C.A. Christmas Problem 


“Be it ever so humble there is no place 
This is especially true at 
Christmastide, and the C.A. is concen- 
immense 
of deserving poor a happy Christmas in 


PARCELS OF GOOD FARE 
will be distributed to those in genuine 
Each parcel costs 10/-, but the 
retail value is nearly 14/-. 


10/ 


Wil YOU help by sending now 
cs. 
Bryanston St., London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


= mess to one 








family 


children 
hands 
guardians. 


Gives happi- 


family. 


D.D., 55, 





Treas., ov 














Broken Toys 


A doll is broken, and happiness 
gives place to tears ... . sO 
sensitive is the child mind. 


An incident which you dismiss with a smile 
is a tragedy through infant eyes. 
can imagine the intense misery and suffering 
of a child exposed to wrongs whiich 
even adults to horror and revulsion? 


THE 
N-°S°P-C: 
is doing all in its power to 
irom 
of vicious or 
The extent of its help depends 
upon public support. 


Will you kindly include 
The N.S.P.C.C. in your 
Christmas Gifts list? 


PLEASE SEND to Sir G. 
William J. Elliott, Director, National 
Sociely for Prevention 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


THE VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B 


Chairman : 


Who, then, 


move 





Cc 
protect little 
cruelty and neglect at the 


ignorant parents and 


Wyatt Truscott, Hon. 


of Cruelly to Children, 
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1K charge for Classified Advertisements is One Shilline 
and Sixpence per line per insertion (a line averages 
seven words). One line should be added for Bor Number. 
Substantial reductions for a series of insertions. Copy first 
post Wednesday. The Advt. Manager, N.S. & N., 10 
Great Queen Street, W.C.2. (Hol, 3217.) 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. An 

open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 

are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933. 

Examination, Vebruary 21st to Apply to the 
Heapmisrress. Last day of entry, January 31st. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 

An open Scholarship of £50 | ws annum is offered 

to girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1933. Ex- 

amination, February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the Heap- 
Mistress. Last day of entry, January 3ist. 


EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. Two 

0} Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, arc 

offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933. Examina- 

tion, February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HeapMisTREss. 
Last day of entry, January 31st. 


SCHOOLS 


Crqaam HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. 

Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education: 
free devclopment as individuals and as members of general 
community. Independent study. ial attention to 
health and physical development. Pupils P red for 
the Universities, Well-quaiitied staff, Prin a Berra 
S. Jlumpurey, 























7 ESWICK SCHOOL, ENGLISH LAKES. A schoo! 
for bovs and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
conditions. Maximum incl, fec £82. Apply HeapmastTer. 





INEWOOD, Crowborough, Sussex. On borders of 
Ashdown Forest. Progressive home school for 
boys and girls. Individual education. Apply Princieacs. 


WWENSLEY llouse, Woodford Green, Essex. Home 
School near London. Children from two. 
Montessori Class for little ones. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
of London.) 


Principal: G D.Se., Ph.D., F.LC. 
Evening Comey. Se, Se Dire © Ue Uaiventiy of 
London in the 


FACULTIES OF _ SCIENCE 


AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, German and Italian 
Literature and ‘ 
Open to Non-University Students. 


Studentships to the value over £800 are awarded 
annually the College. 


to 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, Is. 4d. 
For full particulars to the Secretary : 
BIRKBECK cou E, Ferrer Lane, E.C.4. 





. 0, CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, LC.S. 
Of the 59 vacancies a 81 have been offered 
to different candidates who at 
DAVIES’S 


5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 
VACATION COURSE FROM DECEMBER 14th-20th. 


Ts SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
SOUTH DEVON. A t for the training 
of teachers in Nursery indergarten, and 
Junior School methods was opened in September. 
Special attention is paid to the contributions of 
the newer schools of paycholosy and to the utilisation 
for education of rural life industries. There will 
also be short courses for parents, matrons, and 
others interested. Further particulars on application. 


"THe BEDFORD PILYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STaANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnasties. The course of Trainin 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational an 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete. Fees £165 per annum, 
Vor prospectus, apply Secretary, 


THe BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
vised by the Board of Education. Principal: Miss 
Marcaret Spence, Students are for the 
examinations of the National Froe Union. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£04 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. 
—For particulars apply Secretary, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 




















ICING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
, BOYS.—Apply Miss Watkervine, B.A. Court- 
ficld Gardens, S.W.5. 


S* CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 

(Recognised by the Board of Education). A 
thorough education at moderate fees for boys and girls 
to 19 years in an open air atmosphere where health of 
body and mind is regarded as the necessary foundation 
for education. Tleadmaster:—H, LYN Hanns, M.A., 
LL.B. (Camb,). 





Ss. C. R. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Secretary 
to the S.C.R. (Society for-Cultural Relations between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R,). lification essential : 
knowledge of present-day tions in U.S.S.R.; 
qtialifications desirable: secretarial and organising 
experience, academic and cultural contacts, knowledge 
of Russian and other lan Salary, £200—£2300 
per annum. Write, enclosing copies of testimonials, 
ete., to Tue Cnarrman, S.C.R., 1, Montague Street, 
W.C.1 (marked * Application.”’) 





ALTMAN’S GREEN, ~GERRARD'S  ChOSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss CaampBens, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School, The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Ices, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





Beats. Petersfield, Hants. The pionecr Co- 

educational Public School (founded 1893). Separate 
Junior House. Wor particulars of Scholarships offered 
apply to the Headmaster, J. 1. BapLey, M.A. Camb. 





LIARLTON MARSITALL HOUSE (Nr.) Blandford, 
Dorset. Progressive preparatory schoo! for boys, 
Beautiful grounds of 45 acres. Outdoor life. Boys with 
parents abroad specially cared for. Vroebel certificated 
mistress for juniors. Reduced fees. Headmasters 
ik, A. L. Everett, M.A. Hons, Nat. Sci. Camb. (Jesus) 
Hi. Ee. Wood, B.A. Hons. Class. Camb, (King’s), 


ACHELOR, 30, Honours B.Se., 4 years Colonial 
Civil Serviee, 7 years Education, wants-social- or 
educational work. Organising or developing schemes 
or unemployed workers preferred. Reasonable salary 
essential. Box 266, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


~TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRITING 
EPORTING SHORTHAND DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND Reporrinc 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6182. 











BRITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
, Meeting will be held at 
34 RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C.1 
(Nat. y League Hall), on 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 
when 


Mr. HAROLD DUNNING, 
will deliver a Lecture on 
“SEX AMONG THE RACES.” 


“A Contribution to the Stadv of Sex 
by a World-Traveller.” 


Dr. ERNEST T. JENSEN 
will take the Chair at 8 p.m. 





Taformation from— 
Sec., Brit. Sexological Society, 4 Bloomsbury Sq., W.C.1. 





HALL CIVILISATION COLLAPSE ? 
A Meeting organised by the Federation of Pro- 
gressive Societies and Individuals will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, December Ith, 1932, 
at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF HYCIENE, 


Keppel Street (corner of Gower St.), W.C.1. Commencing 
at 8 p.m. Doors open at 7.30 p.m. Chairman: Pro- 
fessor J. C. FiUce.. Speakers: Berrrano Russe.i, 
Recivatp Stamp, W. N. Warpey, Norman Haier, 
Pryns Horxrns, C. E. M. Joan. 

Admission free. Reserved seat, Is. Tickets may be 
obtained at 4, Parton Street, Red Lion Square, W.C.!, 
or from Mrs. Lockhart, 5, Lurgan Mansions, Sloane 
Square, S.W. 


Conway HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.— 
Sunday, December 11th, at 11 a.m. 
PROF. J. C. FLUGEL, D.Sc., 
Tuc Brera or MopeRN PsyCHoLocy. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c: 


THACKERAY HOTEL. 
PPOSITE the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1, Hot and cold water in all Bedrooms. 
Comfort, refinement. Bedroom and Breakfast 8s. 6c. 
per night.’ Illustrated Booklet “ London Old and New ” 
on application. 

















WHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1, 

St. George’s Square, S.W.1.. Room and Break- 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 


[ew ay. Howden Court Private Hetel. Quict 
but central situation. Overlooking sea. South 
aspect. Sun room and sccluded garden. H. and (water 
in bedrooms. A.A. appointed. Telephone 2807. 








OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST 

HOUSE, Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gdas. Kyvery- 

thing for a restful and happy holiday. From 4s. to 
70s. P.W. Write to Manager for Prospectus, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Walsall House Private Hotel, 
West Cliff. Excellent cuisine and service, quict 
situation. Sea 3 minutes. ’Phone 1926,—Miss L. STaNLEY. 








ASTBOURNE, Stanley House Private Hotel, Howard 
Square. Central and be position, near Band 
Stand and Devonshire Park. Excellent cuisine and 
service. "Phone 1364.—The Misses M. and V. STaN Ley, 





AUtHons MSS, PLAYS, ete., accurately and 
promptly typed by experienced typist. —Mrs. 
Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 


DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, ETC. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays — tly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proo paw ge & checked. 

Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
YROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 








PAominton SCHOOL (Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol!) 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, . 
Visitor; ‘The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, P.C., KK.C., M.A., D.C.L, LL.D. President of 
the Board of Governors : Gilbert Murray, Esq., LL.D., 
D.Litt., F.B.A. Vice-Presidents: Ernest Barker, Esq., 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Mon. LL.D, ; Miss EX, H. Major, C.B.E., 
M.A. Chairman: J, Odery Symes, Esq., M.D. lead 
Mistress: Miss B. M, Baker, B.A. 





RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs, E. M. Srencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7, 
KACON Hill School, Uarting, Petersfield. Founded 
by Bertrand and Dora Russell. Co-educational. 
Applics modern knowledge to diet, teaching methods 
and psychology. Address inquiries Dora Russecr. 


Dp" WILLIAMS’ ee DOLGELLEY, NORTH 
ALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


ILTEADMISTRESS : 

Miss KE. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 
I-ndowed Schoo!. Inclusive fee for Board, Tuition 
and Books, 66 Guineas per year. Individual atten- 
tion. Special attention to health and diet. Three 
leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


THe GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 

LANE END, BUCKS, Boarding School for Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills, 61 acres, 
550ft. above sea level. Sound education on free, 
individual lines, with for initiative and creative 
self-expression in all subjects, including art, crafts, 
music, dancing, ecurhythmics, Aims at developing 
harmonised cultured personalities with a wide outlook 
on life and a high ideal of social usefulness. Fees 
£105-£165 per annum, Bursaries granted in suitable 
cases, 














[NTELLIGENT TYPING OF YOUR MSS. 
Duplicating. Translations,—“ N.” EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE, 275, High Holborn, W.C. Holborn 0158, 


"MISCELLANEOUS 


TIDIFICATION OF BIRDS OF THE INDIAN 
EMPIRE, by E. C, STUART BAKER, C.LE., 
O.B.E., ¥.Z.S., ete. Vol. 1 now ready, containing 
pp. xxiii} 470 and 8 Plates. Price 30s., post free 31s. 
Taytor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


IGESTIVE TROUBLES. Substitute ordinary food 

for a while by “ Allenbury’s”’ Dict. Send 3d. 

stamps for | lb. trial sample. ALLEN AND HANeury’s, 
Lip. (Dept. NS.2), 37 Lombard Street, London, ..C.3. 


RTIFICIAL SUN CENTRES (West End), German 
lines. Indoor clublike facilities. physical exercises 
games. Unique Sunday Discussion Forum. Resist 
coming cold sunless winter. Write Sec., Box 143, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


se 11Y I Became a _ Unitarian.” Booklets, free. 
—Miss Barmpy, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.—JAmEs 
Street Tweep Deror, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely 
real Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so light, so 
comfortable. ‘The newest, most fashionable styles, 
ware or in the famous “ Fair-Isle” patterns, At 
Shetland prices, far less than shop prices. Wool prices 
are rising considerably, so order now before prices of 
knitted Woollies rise. Write for Free Illustrated Book- 
let: Wm. D. Johnson, S.T.144, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





























YE, Sussex. Old lope Anchor Hotel. Warm, 

sunny, comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely 

views. Central heating, log fires. H. and c. water all 
bedrooms. Telephone 126, 











ORTHING (Salvington). Charming, frechold, det. 
House, on slope of downs, commanding view of 
Sea (3 miles). Architect designed and supervised; 
traditional cottage style. Brick fireplaces, beams 
Spacious sitt. rm., dining lounge, 3 beds, kit., bath, 
2 w.e.’s. Brick garage. 120-ft. frontage. £1,275. 
More land may be had. A. C., 86 Westbourne Park Road 
W.2 (Bayswater 2692). 


AMPSTEAD. Small, sunny room, unfurnished, 

12s.: another, furnished 12s. 6d. Also Xmas, 

8% weeks, large double room, 25s. 22, Belsize Avenue. 
Prim. 1043. 


REGENTS PARK, Comfortable home ; partial 
board; single 28s., double 32s. 6d. cach. 217 
Albany Street, N.W.1. Museum 4335. 











OLLAND Park. Sunny bed-sitting room, casement 

bow window over garden, breakfast, bath. 30s. 

Others, 17s.-35s,—53, Addison Avenue, W.11. Pk. 
1050. 





INGLE rooms, or part house, from 10s., furnd. or un- 

furnd., Upper Norwood. Beautiful situation and 

views, telephone, garden, constant hot water, close 

station, 23 mts. City or Victoria; quiet people of modern 

outlook required. Box 267, N.S & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., 
i .C.2, 





O LET, W.C.1., bed-sitting room, extensive airy 
views, divan bed, rent with breakfast 30s. Box 268, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


MAS and New Year Presents from the Golden East. 

We will forward with your greetings a rare China 

Tea, 6s. per tb. or delicate Darjeeling Pekoe blend, 

4s. 6d. per lb. in beautiful art tins. Place your instruc- 

tions in time direct with EASTERN Imports, Lrv., 141 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
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London Amusements 
_._ MATINEES DUCHESS, Ardwyeh, W.C.2. Evenings, 8.30. PICTURE THEATRES 
All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. Mats., Wed., Sat. at 2.30. Extra Mats., Dec. 26 & 27. _ eres Fee = 
r: regen -TY.FIFTY a CHILDREN IN UNIFORM. . ALY 
y FIFTY-FIFTY. Wed. & Fri. . ACs =N fore Opp rs). Ger, 2981 
ALDWYCH. : : = Adapted from MADCHEN IN UNIFORM ACADEMY, ye e “er " hes nage). “on. 2 
- r , , Pred od. & Sx oeeiianantine etait sunday, ec thn, 
DRURY as. Se veceinn Wel. - _— GLOBE G ard 8724 , t2 Week Richard Oswald's brilliant German Comedy 
DUCHESS. CHILDREN IN UNIFORM. Wed., Sat. Evenings 8.40, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.90... | Der HAUPTMANN Von KOEPENICh 
7 — — ‘ ee See ad anion, Mane Also Bernard Shaw’s ARMS AND THE MAN 
GLOBE. FOR SERVICES RENDERED. Wed., Sat. FOR SERVICES RENDERED woe-ese 
- -EEN’S EVENSON( Wed. 5 ” by W: SOMERSET MAUGHAM. ee r 
UEEN’S. aVED NG, ed. Sat. —_—_—_—_— >  - am Me 
Q —- >. nin Sen Gans a rg CEDRIC HARDWICKE. EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Ger. 1231. 10a.m.—12p 
ST. JAMES’. , ed., Sat . LOUISE HAMPTON Cc. V. FRANCI GRAND HOTEL. 
5. MARTIN’S. sTRANGE ‘HESTRA. Tu..F..S 'REN’S | Greta GARBO, Johan BARRYMORI joan CRA 
“= S.M sania : STRANGE ORCHE TRA. Tu.F.S. | QUEEN’S. k:vgs.8.39. Wed.,Sat., & Dec. 26, 2.39. | FORD. Wallace BEERS MORE, | Joan CRAW. 
— ’ | a aad. " EVENSONG. 
THEATRES By Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
f Pro- F _ _ $$ . one ty 1¢ >< 
a ALDWYCH. Evgs. 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Fri. 2.50, Tr VAN ED! oe Gy ANS. " rerysy i 
Special Xmas Mats., Dee. 26, 27, 28 & 30. VIOLET VANBRUGII WILFRID LAWSGS, | ____ 
iE, RALPH LYNN i = = r ite ae eT , a iscieticiaiiaes ; " , 
. SIRT YV.BIP? — , ST. JAMES’. Whitehall 22°: ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
—e I I} 1 ) -FIF 1 e. Tem. 6404, Evgs., 8.30 Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. PAINTERS 
ot - ae ee - oe — +, O . : ’ * >= . F ) 4, 7 
SSEL1, COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem. Bar3i6l.| BEHOLD, WE LIVE, By Jobn Van Druten. | ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES. 193. Piccadil s 
Haier, TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.15 GERALD du MAURTER. GERTRUDE LAWRENCE. | W.1. Daily, 10-5. Admission 
ie he Sir Oswald Stoll presents Erik Charell’s ~ - — ae 
W.C.1, CASANOVA. ST. MARTIN’S. ‘Temple Bar 1443 & 1444, | ——_ — 
Sloane (LAST 8 WEEKS.) Nightly 8.30. Mats., Tues., Fri. & Sat. at 2.30. GRAMOPHONES 
a CROVDON REPERTORY. — Faidiad wan STRANGE ORCHESTRA. 
C1 D 12 for aie w oe at 8 p.m, (Sat - p.m, & 8.15 5 i ) JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON. LAURA COWIE. —— 
aati lt —=_ °° = ~—e — GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS 
- MILESTONES. _ | WESTMINSTER. (Victoria 0283). Adm.2'5 to 10/6 EXCHANGED. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT and EDWARD KNOBLOCK., MON. NEXT at 8.15 Mats.. Wed. & Sat.. 2.30 “ ‘ 
ll . ait seats Bopkable—1/6 to 3/6. Close to W. Croydon Stn. MO! ‘oan $. _ ». om any ae 2.30. y i R old pomephenes —_ taken nous exe han ' 
Z - — - ey ng =_— gfe = x“ a » ANE 2 or anew gramophone, rac 10-gramophone or radi 
DRURY LANE Evgs.8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30 Jt INA H AND THE W HALE. Many bargains in reconditioned instruments and radi 
—— ee ee ee : Two Plavs 3 Bridie sets, list free—Full stocks of all best records ineludin 
’ HiASS ARD SHORT’S production of TUESDAY —. r SS  e ONLY. H.M.V. Ps etch Cotainann and hen spooled list © 
ll St., WILD VIOLETS. A Musical Comedy Operetta ALICE IND THOMAS AND JANE Foreign Recordings—Your unwanted records taken 
rooms. Xmas Matinees Dec. 26, 27, 28, 29 & 31. by Vera Beringer part payment for new—Also 5,000 fibre-played record 
8s. 6d ¥ ; w J a ‘ of classical music, including many complete works, { 
New ” — Par sale or exchange at bargain prices—Gramophones anid 
records purchased for cash—Tne Gramornone |} 
— CHANGE, Lrp., 121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, Lonix 
GE, 1, W.C.2—Four doors east of Cambridge Circus I 
Break ‘Temple Bar 3007 
6d., or 
Quiet LITERARY 
South 
water 
2807. EARN to write Articles and Stories; make sp 
= hours profitable. Booklet free.—Recenr Insv- 
SUEST TUTE (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 
Kvery a ras a —_ 
a ‘0 \ JRITING PAYS IF ——! Contributor to 50 papers 
. aa teaches the one sound method Personal! 
ae BM TYPE, W.C.1. 
 quict — 
ANLEY 
. } | YO’ of Maiden Lane. Just the differ- 
loward yy ‘ RI | } S 0 " “ . 
“sci | | THE CHRISTMAS POST-BAG a 
-_ ° ; ’ Pad . - 
ANLEY. And How To Fill It ‘Old2 Londone thats RULES. For 150 years 
. . ° , the -atr li . liters "e 3 ar have t 
— A Booklet of Suggestions sent free on request he the itre, the law literature and art la ‘ mie 
ater ail Z ” ; over RULES tables for Lunch, Dinner, Supper 
i. BOW ES’ BOOKSHOP, CAMBRIDGE or for a drink in the bar. Licensed till midnight. 
TED Temple Bar 551+. 
ld, det 
view 0 | 
rvised 
beams 
= LET THIS THE | 
£1,275 
~ PASS WONDER WATCH 
rnished Every year, 1,000,000 contributions of 5- each are required to 
Xmas, provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. Unbreakable Shock Proof 
Avenue, British in the men engaged, British in its material—above all— 
British in its spirit of service to British Seamen and all Seafarers GUARANTEED 


~- : of the World. 
partta 


nh. «6217 There are still 93,071 contributions needed this year. / 
WILL YOU SEND -_ 
POST _ FREE 


ascement 

h. 30s, / 

a. WE 

— - EACH 


l. or un- - 

ion and TO-DAY 7 Cash returned if not satisfied 
r, close ‘THE EARL OF HARROWBY, LT.COL. ©. R. SATTERTHWAITE, 0O.B.E.> 

° Honorary Treasurer. Secretary 

modern 


cen St. ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION, THE GEM WATCH CO. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
a lier 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 180, Cemetery Rd., SHEFFIELD, 11 


sox 268, 























For clean Talis: lieaaed ol if ct 
en Kast. 


=3 SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Y bleed. d Ofercleetne Ss A Postal sce to any i ri t 7 ” 








‘ ne Year, pos ee, 308. Six mont ost tree, I L} mol 
instruc- : One Year, | t om , 30 x ' | i i 
rD., 141 ate rowaer post free, 7s. 6d. and should be addressed to 
[The Manager 
d everywhere 6° I- 2&4 New STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Gt. Qu KXingsw W 
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GIVE BOOKS—GIVE PLEASURE 
A Selection for All Tastes 





The Reminiscences of a 
Specialist 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD. Tilustrated. 16s. 
“Extremely well written ... The author has inherited 
much of the literary talent of his famous father.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 

- Exceeding}; 


Fy 


interesting.” —News Chronicle. 


Hitchin Worthies 


ty REGINALD L. HEINE. Iilustrated. 63s. 
“ Mr. Hine, eek consummate artistry and infinite patience, 
probes into the history of his Hitchin w orthie . A whole 
dead town comes to vivid life at Mr. Hine’s magic touch.” 
- Sphere. 


Music and its Lovers 


By VERNON LEE. 8s. 
* Admirably 


packed with interesting informatic 
—New Statesman and Naticn. 


and concisely written... 


planned, clearly 
m intelligibly classified.” 


ty HANS REICHENBACEE. Iilustrated. 8s. 6d. 
“ Surveys the most recent discoveries and theories of physics, 
them into true philosophical perspective with 
"—Aberdeen Press. 


and brings 
skill and . . . completeness.’ 


The Golden Boat 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 45. 6d. 

A new collection of essays and prose-poems by the Indian 

mystic and poet. 

“The whole is a precious cargo of poetry.” —Scotsman. 
The Gardener’s Year 

By KAREL CAPEK. 6th Impression. 35. 6d. 


~ 
ILLusTRATED BY Joser CapEKX. 
7 Delicious fun i. ans It oueht to be iven to ey 


2 ry amateur 
id 


gardener in the kingdom.” 1d. 


Important 


Science for 


Inexpensive but 


New Biography 


Talks with Mussolini 


By EMIL LUDWIG. Illustrated. 75. 6d. 
“Extremely interesting . .. Skilfully written . . . The 
interviewer plied the great man. with skilful questions 

. Mussolini speaks here with directness and simplicity, 
and usually with apparent frankness.”—ZListener. 


Outstanding Gift Books 


By J. M. SYNGE. Revised Edition. 75. 6d. 
This new and revised edition of the Plays contains a new 
reading of Act Ili of The Well of the Saints and some hitherto 


unpublished jottings of Synge’s. 


New Books 


Leisure in the Modern 
World 


By C. DELISLE BURNS. Rs. 6d. 
“A cultural, and not an economic, study. ... The record 
of a sociologist’s field observations and comments, and it is 
extremely well done.”—New English Weekly. 


Everyman 


The Story of Science 


By DAVID DIETZ. Illustrated. 105. 6d. 


“A very useful book for the general reader who wishes to 


follow the complex development of science.”—Nature. 


Welcome Gifts 


In Light 
A Devotional Anthology. 
“ A very large o- ylic 
of this anthology ... 
a cat chi ut the glint of a jewel.”— 


2nd Edition. §s. and 35. 6d. 
. will be grateful to the compilers 
You cannot turn a single page 


Nevws Chronicle. 


The Art of the Actor | 


Translate es with an hie tion, by Exsre Focerry. 


* Those who are interested in the business of acting will be 
sensible if the ‘v immediately buy... Coquelin’s 
little book.” —Observer (St. John Ervine). 


masterly 





SF FRFFROK 


London, 8.E.1; Pubt 


a for the Proprie 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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